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Congoleum Rug Borders are the modern economical so- 
lution of the floor problem. Your dealer will sell you 
any length of Rug Border you may require. Made in 
36 and 24 inch widths at 50c. and 40c. a yard respect- 
ively, which is but a fraction of the cost of hardwood. 
They are much better than stained or painted floors. 


Send for Free Illustrated Booklet 


We have a handsome illustrated booklet which tells all 
about Congoleum Rug Borders and shows how they ac- 
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Congoleum Utility-Rugs are made in a eater variety of 


patterns and in all the popular sizes, and are even lower _ 


in price. They can be harmoniously used wherever a 
low-priced rug is required. 


Congoleum Rugs lie flat without sorte: and are was 
able -a damp mop keeps them clean. None of the ¢ 
and inconvenience of beating. Send for Rug Color Cc 


Congoleum By-The-Yard — 


In point of general utility, economy and satisfaction — 


Congoleum By-the-Yard is unequalled by any floor cov- 
ering of similar character. Congoleum lies flat without 
fastening, washable, waterproof and very durable. 


Made in 72 inch widths. 


Look for the Name “Congoleum” 


For your protection, insist on seeing the ae 
leum” on the back of every piece you buy. 


m 
Rugs are manufactured in accordance with United § States 


and Foreign Patents with numerous other patents pend. 
ing both in the United States and in Foreign countries. 


For Sale by Good Dealers Almost Everywhere 


‘Philadelphia 


San Francisco Winnipeg 
Vancouver St. John, N. B. 
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A Department Which Aims to Bring the American Woman in Touch With Her Government 


Using the Mails 
By Albert S. Burleson 


Postmaster-General 


HIS year the Post Office Department 

commenced the distribution of Postal 

Guides at nominal prices. An abridged 
edition may be secured from any postmaster 
for fifteen cents. It contains the rates of 
postage and all necessary mailing instructions, 
together with a complete list of post offices 
arranged alphabetically by states, and other 
postal information of interest and value. 

With this guide you should have a pair of 
scales (the ordinary kitchen variety will do) 
and a supply of postage stamps in the conven- 
ient sanitary booklets, which may be obtained 
at the post office or from your rural carrier. 
Whatever you have to send may be rated up 
quickly and the postage affixed in your home. 
Then give your parcel to the rural carrier or 
take it to the nearest post office or postal 
station, and you are assured of prompt delivery 
with no questions as to weight or postage. 

Be sure that your parcel is correctly and 
plainly addressed and that your own name and 
address, as sender, arealsoontheparcel. Place 
the stamps all together on the parcel so that 
they may be quickly canceled. 

Practically the same suggestions apply to 
letters. If your letter is illegibly addressed, 
every one of the many postal clerks who han- 
dle it must lose a few moments to decipher it, 
and at that it may go to the wrong person. 
Remember your plain school-day handwriting 
when addressing the envelope and leave char- 
acteristic flourishes and impressionistic dashes 
for the letter inside. 

Two other warnings: Place your stamp in 
the upper right-hand corner, so the letter will 
go through the labor-and-time-saving cancel- 
ing machine, and not be laid aside to be can- 
celed by hand; and write your return card on 
the envelope so that, if the addressee cannot be 
found, or if the address becomes obscured or 
blotted, your letter will not go to the Dead 
Letter Office. 

I wish the millions of women who receive 
mail from rural carriers would give their atten- 
tion to the opportunity for developing by mail 
a rural circulating library. To establish the 
library each family on a route, or on several 
routes served by the same post office, should 
purchase one book a year; and thenceforth 
every family belonging to the library club 
would have the use of a new book every two 
weeks for five cents for postage. 

In many other ways you can help the post 
office and also help yourself. A mail receptacle 
at your door saves the carrier’s time, insures 
the delivery of mail when you are not at home, 
and makes it unnecessary to respond to his 
call at inconvenient moments. Christmas will 
soon be upon us, and you will have gifts to 
mail which must reach your friends before 
Christmas Day. The post office will do every- 
thing in its power to accomplish this desirable 
result. Your part will be to mail the parcels 
early, carefully packed and plainly addressed. 


Costs and Accounts 


TNCLE SAM is convinced that one way to 
better business in America is for farmers, 
merchants and manufacturers to pay more at- 
tention to proper.methods of keeping records 
of costs and accounts. And he is now prepared 
to back up his belief with practical assistance. 
If the man in your house doesn’t see this you 
might ask me to tell Uncle Sam that you would 
like him to receive a Bulletin on how to analyze 
the farm business and keep farm accounts; or 
the one containing a system of accounts for the 
retail merchants; ora third, giving the funda- 
mentals of a cost system for manufacturers. 
All are new, and free as long as the supply lasts. 





United States Government. 





§ --- department is conducted with the approval and 
coGperation of the Executive Departments of the 








The Wage Earner 


AVE you a wage earner in your family? 
Are you and yours part of our vast indus- 
trialsystem? If so, you are directly concerned 
in the report of the most exhaustive investiga- 
tion ever made by a Government commission 
into the problems of the wage-earning men, 
women and children of this country. The re- 
port is not statistical but is instead an intensely 
human document of 270 pages, showing what 
the American wage earner and his family are 
up against. 
While the report constitutes the case for the 
American wage earner, it is no less vitally in- 
teresting when viewed from the employer’s 


Gasolin 


F YOU don’t think gasoline is dangerous, 

listen! Accurate records have shown that 
the average weekly toll of gasoline fires in the 
United States has been twenty persons killed 
and sixty injured. Many of these fires have 
originated in such common home processes as 
cleaning clothing and gloves. Uncle Sam’s 
experts have prepared a booklet showing why 


standpoint. Women’s clubs will find the re- 
port useful as the basis of programs also. 

The interest in and value attached to the re- 
port is indicated by the fact that when Con- 
gress recently published 100,000 copies for free 
distribution, the demand was so great as to 
exhaust the entire edition almost before it was 
off the press. It is now obtainable only by 
purchase for twenty-five cents a copy. 

A brief summary of the report prepared by 
an unofficial committee, including several mem- 
bers of the original Federal commission, is avail- 
able for you if you will send a two-cent stamp 
for postage. 


> Safety 


gasoline should be handled with the utmost 
care, and what precautions to take in using it. 
This expert advice should be in every home, 
garage or other establishment where gasoline is 
used. This Bulletin is free as long as the pres- 
ent edition lasts—but you can be certain of 
getting a copy at any time by sending its sale 
price, five cents. 


~ 


Did You _ Know 


HAT your Government has published an 
interesting paper on health and exercise? 
It is available free as long as the supply lasts. 
That the WASHINGTON BuREAU will send 
you, for a two-cent stamp, a practical paper on 
cake and cake making, with recipes, prepared 
by a home-economics specialist in the Arizona 
extension service? 
That Uncle Sam can tell you how to utilize 
the cull and windfall apples which Americans 


let go to waste every year? Full instructions, 
with several recipes, for the asking. 

That Uncle Sam recommends that you uti- 
lize marsh or other available land on your farm 
for a home fishpond? He will help you stock 
it, free. If you want it, a circular containing 
some of his suggestions on this subject is avail- 
able for you, free; but I advise you, if really in- 
terested, tobuy hiscompleteand well-illustrated 
booklet, which costs only twenty cents. 


A New Winter Vegetable 


O YOU find it difficult to vary your vege- 

table diet in the winter? Ifso, Uncle Sam 
would like to make you acquainted with the 
chayote, a plant immigrant from the tropics. 
This new vegetable is a member of the squash 
family, but has a more delicate flavor and finer 
texture than the winter squash. 

To introduce this new food to us, Uncle Sam 
has raised a crop on one of his farms in Florida, 
part of which has been set aside for free dis- 
tribution. As long as this limited supply lasts 
samples of the chayote can be had by all who 


are especially interested and apply. Uncle Sam 
asks only that persons receiving samples give 
as many of their neighbors as possible an op- 
portunity of trying the new vegetable. 

With each sample shipment of the chayote 
will go directions for cooking it, including a 
number of recipes prepared by the chefs of two 
famous Eastern hotels. The chayote is much 
esteemed when served as a salad, creamed, or 
baked with other vegetables or meats. Direc- 
tions for growing it are available for anyone in 
the far South who wishes to raise it. 








PLEASE READ THIS CAREFULLY 


RITE to the WAsHINGTON BurEau Editor for any Government publications 

or material in which you are interested, whether mentioned on this page or not. 
He will at once distribute among the proper Government authorities your request 
for free material; or will buy for you any Government publications for sale on 
receipt of the price in stamps; and will also obtain for you any available special 
information you may desire. Senda single two-cent stamp with your letter to cover 
part of the cost of the BUREAU’s services. Send extra stamps only when specifically 
requested for particular material or services offered by the BurREauv. 
should remember that the supplies of free publications are usually limited and 
sometimes exhausted by the demands of HomE Journat readers. Practically all 
publications are obtainable at all times by paying cost prices for them. On account 
of the physical limitations of this page, and to avoid confusing readers with a mul- 
titude of official designations, it is deemed impracticable to enumerate the official 
titles and sources of material mentioned. By availing themselves of the services of 
the WASHINGTON BurEAvU and its staff of specialists in the study of Government 
activities, readers may reach any number of Government institutions in a single 
letter, and be sure that every inquiry will reach the proper authority in the vast 
| Government organization; but the Burgav will, on request, place readers in direct 
| communication with any source of Government material they may be interested in. 


Readers 








A Chance tor Boys 


~O HELP boys in town or country, where 
manual-training facilities are limited or 
wholly lacking, to turn to good advantage a 
fondness for ‘‘making something,” Nebraska 
authorities have compiled a booklet of wood- 
working exercises. This manual is illustrated 
and, besides general directions for the use of 
tools, contains drawings and instructions for 
making at home a number of useful articles. 
The booklet is free to any reader living in 
Nebraska; to persons in other states it is avail- 
able at four cents a copy. 


A Map for a Cent 


ERE is one of Uncle Sam’s bargains—a 

map of the United States for one cent. It 
is a good, clear map, 8% by 12 inches, showing 
all states, many cities and all large rivers and 
lakes. It would be particularly useful in school 
exercises requiring for each pupil an individual 
map to cut up or fill in, and would not be a bad 
thing to put into every child’s room. These 
maps are so cheap—one cent each—that clubs, 
teachers, or perhaps business men, may wish to 
order a supply to give away. Uncle Sam also 
publishes many other maps of the United 
States; I can recommend particularly the 15- 
cent, 60-cent and $1 sizes. The WASHINGTON 
BuREAU will be very glad to order for you any 
you wish. 


Health Insurance 


OYOU knowwhat health insurance means? 
Do you know what Uncle Sam is already 
doing to hasten the day when adequate and 
competent medical attention may be available 
for every man, womanand child inthis country? 
If you have ever experienced in your family 
an illness which has brought with it financial 
embarrassment, or if you are living now in 
dread of future doctor’s bills, or if you are an 
employer of labor, domestic or otherwise, you 
will be interested in a recent Government pub- 
lication telling all about health insurance’and 
what it may mean to you. This new, authori- 
tative and complete report is free as long as the 
supply lasts. 


Farmers’ Homes 


I ELIEVING that farms and farm buildings 

had long enough been planned with only 
the crops and livestock in mind, Minnesota 
authorities instituted a prize competition for 
the best design of a farm home which would 
give the farmer’s wife and children some com- 
forts and conveniences. The limit of cost was 
set at $3500. 

Floor plans and sketches of twenty-seven of 
the designs submitted, including the prize win- 
ners, together with a most interesting account 
of the competition, have been published in a 
Bulletin available to you: Free, if you live in 
Minnesota; five cents a copy to any other state 
address. The Bulletin also tells how you may 
obtain plans and specifications. 


Meat 


b fetes Government can help you to manage 
your meat consumption this winter. It has 
published a booklet on the economical use of 
meat in the home, explaining the various cuts, 
with many recipes for using them; another 
booklet tells the farmer how to butcher stock, 
and his wife how to cure and preserve the meat 
thus obtained. The first-named is free as long 
as the free supply lasts; after that, five cents; 
the second costs five cents. In addition, as the 
Government has published nothing on home 
meat canning, about which many readers have 
already inquired, I have arranged to furnish, 
for four cents each, copies of meat-canning in- 
structions, with recipes, prepared by an expert 
in the New York State and Federal coéperative 
extension service. 
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HE finest thing the fine car 


can provide is comfort. 


And the comfort of the 


finest car is magnified by 
Goodyear Cord Tires. 


As they differ from other 
tires in principle, so do they 
differ from them in result. 





Just as the luxurious davenport is more com- 
fortable than the horsehair sofa, so are these 
larger, more flexible tires more comfortable 
than ordinary tires. 


Layers of light, strong, pliant cords, each 
cord cradled in its separate cushion of 
live rubber, form the base of their con- 
struction. 


The free action of these cords when in serv- 
ice, their quick yield and recovery under 
impact, give Goodyear Cord Tires an un- 
exampled buoyancy and spring, 


Applied to the road, this superior spring 
and flex means comfort in the highest 


degree. 


Irregularities in the surface of pavement or 
highway are absorbed, not resisted. 





= 
\ 
\ 
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Shocks and blows are robbed of much of 
their force before they reach the springs. 


Vibration is defeated before it starts. 


But comfort is not the sole advantage of 
Goodyear Cords. 


Distinct economies may be looked for from 
their use. 


The same extreme flexibility that adds to car 
comfort adds also to car efhiciency. 


And to tire life. 


Cars equipped with Goodyear Cords show 
more spirit, more dash with less effort, than 
otherwise. 


They get under way quicker, respond faster 
and travel easier. 


They perform harder tasks with lighter hearts. 


It is such service, coupled with a definite 
milefor-mile saving, that has given Goodyear 
Cords their present commanding position as 
the quality tire of America. 


They come in No-Hook and Q. D. Clincher 
types, in both All-Weather and Ribbed 


Treads, for gasoline and electric cars. 


CORD FIRES | 


Easy To Get From Goodyear Service Station Dealers Everywhere 
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The Results of the First Direct Method Ever Devised to Follow 
the Actual Digestion of Food in the Human Stomach 


Professor of Physiological Chemistry of the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


First Article: Should We Drink 


\ ," YE ARE now able to tell exactly what happens to 
food in the stomach and bowel when we drink 
water with our meals. Physicians and scientists 
have differed widely on this point, some contending that 
it is beneficial to drink water at mealtime, others being 
equally positive that nothing can be more injurious. But 
no one has really known. Up to the time our experiments 
were made it was a question of surmise. Now we really 
know. For months have we followed the effect of water 
on food in the human stomach, testing the food at every 
stage of digestion. 

In order to avoid the usual technical manner in which 
many scientists and physicians are wont to write, since 
they live in a technical world, the editor of THE LADIEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL has wisely suggested that I shall write 
the results of our research in the form of answers to those 
questions on this subject that are in the public mind, and 
in the language and the form in which the layman asks 
these questions. I am glad to accept this suggestion in 
order that what I shall say may be easy of comprehension 
by every lay reader. 

The first question, then, is this: 


Should We Drink Water 
With Our Meals? 


F YOU are normal by all means drink all the water you 

wish with your meals. We have made many tests upon 
this subject, and in every case the drinking of water, even 
in large quantity, at mealtime has been shown to be a 
very desirable procedure. By following this rule the food 
is more thoroughly digested and its digestion products 
are more quickly and completely absorbed. Various 
materials which are poisonous in character are flushed out 
of the system, and harmful bacteria do not thrive so well 
in the large bowel. All these things promote increased 
mental and physical efficiency. On the other hand, if you 
are a pronounced invalid and have, let us say, ulcer of the 
stomach or trouble with your kidneys, I would suggest 
that you consult your physician as to the advisability of 
drinking much water with meals or at any other time. 
Some types of kidney disorder have been shown to be 
benefited by drinking large volumes of water, whereas 
other types might possibly not be so benefited. Ask your 
doctor! 


Is it Well to Drink Water 
Just Before or After Meals? 


RINKING of water immediately before a meal is 

a good practice. It will cause the appearance of 
digestive fluid inthe stomach. Therefore, when the food 
reaches the stomach it is more rapidly digested than it 
would have been if no water had been taken. The drink- 
ing of a glass of hot water before breakfast is especially to 
be commended. : 

It is also good practice to drink water immediately 
after a meal. The stimulation thus afforded permits the 
stomach to handle its burden more efficiently. The 
absorption of the products of digestion takes place better 
when considerable water is present. That the human 
body appreciates this point is shown by the fact that con- 
centrated solutions are not absorbed from the bowel 
until they are diluted. If we do not dilute them by 
drinking water the body itself immediately does the 
diluting by passing an irrigating fluid through the walls 
of the bowel until the concentrated material within the 
bowel is made properly dilute for transportation by the 
blood to various parts of the body. If we drink the proper 
amount of water we make it unnecessary for the body to 
dilute the contents of the bowel. There is thus a saving of 
energy. 

Water may also be taken freely on the empty stomach 
midway between meals by normal men and women. 
However, it is preferable to do the bulk of our water 
drinking at mealtime, inasmuch as the presence of a large 
volume of gastric fluid in the empty stomach serves no 
useful purpose. 


How About Drinking Ice Water? Is This Wise? 
What is the “Best’’ Temperature for Water? 


HERE is a deep-seated prejudice in the popular 

mind, as well as in the mind of many physicians, 
against the drinking of ice water. One of the main argu- 
ments advanced is that the ice water remains in the 
stomach for a considerable time, thereby chilling that 
organ and delaying digestion to a very pronounced 
degree. Fortunately this popular belief has no basis in 
fact. It is astounding how rapidly the temperature 
within the stomacli approaches that of the body after 
one drinks a glass of ice water. For example, if a normal 
resting woman drinks a glass of ice water (temperature 
50 degrees Fahrenheit) the temperature within her 
stomach becomes approximately the normal temperature 
of the body—that is, 98.6 degrees Fahrenheit —in twenty 
minutes. Therefore, no matter how cold the water may 
be when one drinks it, the normal stomach welcomes it 
and, by means of a marvelously efficient temperature- 
regulating mechanism, it quickly raises the temperature 
of the cold fluid until it approximates that of the 
stomach walls. If one drinks more than a single glass of 
ice water it will, of course, take longer for the stomach 





By Philip B. Hawk, Ph.D. 





to regulate the temperature. Hence there will be a cor- 
responding delay in digestion. 

If one is overfatigued the drinking of much ice water 
is inadvisable. In fact, the drinking of large quantities 
at such a time may be followed by serious consequences. 
That the fatigued stomach, in certain cases at least, does 
not possess the ability to warm up ice water as rapidly as 
does the resting stomach has been shown clearly in some 
of our tests. One might infer that the ‘‘best’’ tempera- 
ture for drinking water is body temperature (98.6 degrees 
Fahrenheit), since the body would not be obliged to take 
the trouble to raise or lower the temperature of such a 
water. However, water at 98.6 degrees Fahrenheit is 
not a palatable water. Moreover, such a “‘lukewarm”’ 
water frequently remains longer in the stomach than cold 
water, since cold water stimulates peristalsis. 

The “‘best’’ temperature for drinking water is about 
60 degrees Fahrenheit. Such a water is cold, but not ice- 
cold. It is cold enough to be palatable and to stimulate 
the motor action of the stomach and not cold enough to 
produce any untoward chilling. If one is normal and is 
not overfatigued, a safe rule to follow is to drink the 
water at a temperature pleasing to oneself. Then, if 
moderate quantities are taken, within twenty minutes 
the temperature of the stomach is the same no matter 
what the temperature of the water may have been. 

There is always the possibility in case large quantities 
of ice water are taken that it will enter the bowel very 
quickly and chill this organ to some extent. This would, 
of course, cause a delay in digestion, and indirectly affect 
the gall bladder, liver and pancreas, three organs exceed- 
ingly important in the body economy. 


Is it True That the Food Swims Around in Water 
Drunk With Meals and Does Not Digest? 


NTIL our experiments demonstrated otherwise it 

was held by many physicians and scientists that the 
drinking of water at mealtime was harmful, because it 
was believed that the water so taken would dilute the 
gastric juice, thus causing the food to swim around in the 
stomach undigested. If the human stomach were con- 
structed of concrete or copper an aquatic simile might 
hold. Fortunately, however, most stomachs are not so 
constructed. Instead, the lining of the stomach is a very 
delicate living membrane studded with little workshops 
(glands) where the gastric fluid or juice is manufactured. 
Certain things will stimulate these glands to greater 
activity and cause them to make the gastric fluid more 
rapidly. Water is one of the most important of these. 
In fact, one-fifth of a glass of water under proper condi- 
tions will cause the outpouring of a considerable volume 
of a very active gastric juice from the lining of the 
stomach. Consequently the subsequent digestion of the 
food proceeds more satisfactorily than would have been 
the case had no water been drunk. 


Is it True That the Drinking of Water 
With Meals Makes One Fat? 


ES! One of the fundamental principles of certain of 

the obesity cures is to abstain from drinking water 
at mealtime. A most pronounced instance of gain in 
weight after drinking water with meals was noted in one 
of our experiments. A young man twenty-two years of 
age drank one quart of water with each meal for five 
days and gained two pounds in weight. A further gain in 
weight followed the close of the experiment. This fact, 
as well as many others, indicates that the benefits derived 





| In Explanation of This Series 


RETOFORE aboutall that we have knownof | 

what really happens to what we eat when 
the food reaches the human stomach has been 
learned through the use of the stomach pump, } 
X-ray examinations, or from experiments made_ | 
on the stomachs of dogs. A direct method, how- 
ever, has recently been developed in the Depart- 
ment of Physiological Chemistry of the Jefferson 
Medical College, of Philadelphia, whereby it isnow 
made possible to follow the transformations of the 
food that we eat as it is actually digested by the 
human stomach, at every stage of the digestion. | 
This method is based upon the use of the Rehfuss | 





stomach tube devised by Dr. Martin E. Rehfuss, | 
a member of Professor Hawk’s staff. 
These articles are the direct results of labo- | 
ratory investigations by this method, made pos- | 
sible by a research fund created by THE LADIES’ 
HoME JOURNAL. The articles will constitute the 
most convincing contributions of actual informa- 
tion ever made to the subject of our diet. 
Next month’s article will tell us about the 
actual harm or good done by the drifiking of 
coffee, tea and cocoa. —THE EDITORS. 
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Vater With Our Meals? 


‘duced into the human system, by its presence and stim- 












from water drinking are not confined to the period during 
which the increased quantity of water is drunk. That 
water drinking makes one fat is to be expected. The 
passage of this pure, wholesome fluid through the system 
flushes out various kinds of waste materials and by its 
stimulation causes the various organs and tissues of the 
body to do more efficient service. A quart of water intro- 


ulatory power, makes for a greater mental and physical 
well-being. 


Does a Physical Worker Require More 
or Less Water Than a Mental Worker? 


i. DER like conditions of temperature a person doing 
strenuous physical work should drink more water 
than a person who is devoted to mental pursuits. This is 
due to the greater loss of water from the body in the form 
of perspiration. If the physical worker labors in a cool 
environment where the loss of water through the skin is 
reduced to a minimum, and the mental worker labors ina 
very hot environment, the conditions might be reversed. 
Very much depends upon the personal characteristics of 
the man or woman concerned—that is, so-called ‘“‘indi- 
viduality.”” This point was nicely illustrated in one of 
our experiments. Two men of like body weight were fed 
the same food, drank the same amount of water, and 
worked together in the same room at the same tempera- 
ture for a period of several days. The loss of water from 
the body was twice as great in one case as in the other. 

We are all familiar with certain persons who perspire 
freely at the mere mention of physical exertion. On the 
other hand others may show but slight signs of perspira- 
tion even when doing good hard work. All things being 
equal, however, the average physical worker needs to 
drink more water than the average mental worker. It is 
also no doubt true that the digestive apparatus of the 
average physical worker is more robust than is the diges- 
tive apparatus of the average mental worker. Hence the 
former is not in so great need of some such stimulant as 
water to “speed up”’ his digestion. 








What is the ‘‘Value” of a Glass of Water 
“the First Thing in the Morning”? 


E OFTEN hear the expression “on an empty 

stomach.”’ Asa matter of fact the human stomach 
is neverempty. In the early morning, before breakfast, 
the normal stomach contains on the average about a 
fifth of a glass of fluid. This so-called residuum generally 
possesses at least a faint blue, green or yellow color due 
to the presence of bile and other fluids which have passed 
from the bowel into the stomach during the night. 

If the individual who owns the stomach was the victim 
of a banquet or “party’’ the night before, his stomach 
may contain nearly a glassful of this residuum filled with 
undigested and indigestible residues of the so-called 
“‘food”’ he was called upon to eat. It has been claimed 
that the color of this residuum is sometimes due to a 
microérganism known among friends as Cryptococcus 
salmoneus, but our experiments indicate that the color is 
due in most cases to bile. 

A glass of water, either hot or cold, serves to stimulate 
the formation of fresh gastric fluid as well as the motor 
action of the stomach. Consequently this colored re- 
siduum, which has been diluted by the water, is passed 
quickly from the stomach into the bowel, leaving normal 
gastric juice in the stomach ready to digest the food which 
is eaten at breakfast. Moreover, the drinking of water in 
the early morning is a desirable practice, because it serves 
to cleanse and refresh not only the stomach but the 
mouth, esophagus and the bowel. 

It has been shown by experiment that very soon after 
water is drunk its presence may be demonstrated far 
down in the intestine. The water thus taken is, there- 
fore, instrumental in stimulating not only the digestive 
processes taking place in the stomach but also those 
which have their seat in the bowel. The flushing out of 
excess mucus material which may have collected in the 
gut and the removal of poisonous substances through 
absorption are other kind offices which the little glass 
of water does for us in the early hours of the day. 

If the water is hot it serves the purpose fully as well 
as does water of a lower temperature. In fact, some in- 
dividuals derive the most satisfactory results from hot 
water. The use of hot water is a good practice, because 
it raises the body temperature somewhat. The body 
temperature is generally slightly subnormal in the early 
morning and the hot water would tend to assist in raising 
the temperature to the normal point. 





How Much Water Should a Normal 
Man or Woman Drink in a Day? 


HE amount of water one should drink a day depends 

on several factors, such as body weight, vocation, sea- 
son of the year, character of the diet, etc. For example, 
a 90-pound bank clerk enjoying the shady nooks of a 
holiday in summer requires less water per day than a 
250-pound stoker on an ocean liner. One general state- 
ment, however, can be made with certainty: The great 
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Bright Things of All Times 
That People Have Laughed Over 





DECORATION BY J. DUNCAN GLEASON 


He Was on the Job 


HE undertaker arose and said to the mourn- 
ers assembled: 

“If anyone present wishes to say a few words 
of tribute of the deceased, now is the time when 
the family will be glad to hear such.”’ 

A stillness prevailed, and after a few moments 
of silence it was broken by a young man, who 
arose and asked: 

“Do I understand that no one wishes to make 
any remarks?” 

“It would appear so,” replied the undertaker. 

“‘Then,” asked the young man as a light came 
into his eye, ‘‘may I be permitted to make a 
few remarks about Southern California and its 
wonderful climate?” 





Might Have Been Different 


OOK here,” said the wife, reading a news- 

paper. ‘“‘I see from statistics given here 

that every third baby born in the world is a 

Chinese.” 

““Yes?” said the husband. ‘‘Then thank the 
Lord that this is our first.” 


Then She Blushed 


PARTY ot strangers was visiting ‘at the 
Pi college. It was in the late autumn and the 
air was crisp and cold. One of the members of 
the party, a charming young woman, was es- 
corted through the grounds by a learned but 
absent-minded professor. Suddenly two mem- 
bers of the track team, dressed for their sport, 
passed. 

“Tt’s dreadfully cold,” remarked the -young 
woman as she gazed after the runners, “‘to be 
without stockings.” 

The professor’s mind, deep in the contempla- 
tion of the fourth dimension, was attracted by 
the sound of the girl’s voice. 

‘*Then why,” he asked absently, 
leave them off?” 


“did you 


Headed for It 


HEY had lost-their way in their new and 
expensive car. 

““There’s a sign, dear,’”’ she said to her hus- 
band, who got out of the car and flashed his 
flashlight on the board. 

** Are we on the right road?” she asked. 

He read: ‘‘To the Poorhouse.”’ 

“Ves,” he answered. ‘‘We’re on the right 
road and we didn’t know it.” 


What Did Mother Mean? 


LADYS,” said her mother, ‘you stood on 
the porch quite a while with that young 
man last night.” 
“Why, mother,” replied Gladys, 
stood there for a second.” 
“Ves,” said mother, “‘but I’m sure I heard 
the third and the fourth.” 


“T only 





Right for the First Time 


AST winter a masquerade party was given 
at New York, at which practically all the 

great musical lights in the country were present. 
Very few knew who any of the others were, but 
in some way Josef Hofmann, the famous pianist, 
knew one of the disguised men to be a leading 
musical critic in the city. During the ev ening 
the latter, grasping the hand of the pianist, 
said: 

“T don’t know who you are, but this hand 
strikes me very much as the hand of a pianist.” 

“Quite right,’”’ answered Hofmann, “and it 
is the first time I have ever known you to be 
right in a musical criticism.” 

And, as no one unmasked during the evening, 
the critic is still wondering who said it. 


The Reason Why 


fix ENGLISH militant crusader strolled in- 
to a barn when a young man was milking 
a cow. Witha snort she asked: “ How is it that 
you are not at the front, young man?” 

‘“Because, ma’am,”’ answered the milker, 
“there ain’t no milk at that end.” 


A Coming Diplomatist 


’ 


AM very glad, George,’’ said the teacher, 
“to see that you are polite enough to offer 
the oranges first to your little sister.” 
‘“Yes’m,”’ responded George, ‘“‘’cause then 
she’s got to be polite, too, and take the little 
one. 


The Matter With Kansas 


OVERNOR CAPPER, of Kansas, recently 

pointed out what he deemed to be the 
“matter with Kansas.”’ The average Kansan, 
he said, gets up in the morning in a house made 
in Michigan, at the sound of an alarm clock 
made in Illinois; puts on his Missouri overalls; 
washes his hands with Cincinnati soap in a 
Pennsylvania basin; sits down toa Grand Rap- 
ids table; eats Battle Creek breakfast food, and 
Chicago bacon cooked on a Michigan range; 
puts New York harness on a span of Missouri 
mules and hitches them to a South Bend wagon, 
or starts up his Illinois tractor with a Moline 
plow attached. After the day’s work he rides 
down town in a Detroit automobile, buys a box 
of St. Louis candy for his wife, and spins back 
home, where he listens to music “canned” in 
New Jersey. 


Determined to Go 


| OCTOR,” asked the invalid, ‘‘don’t you 
think a change to a warmer climate would 
do me good?” 
‘Heavens, man!” replied the doctor, “‘that’s 
just what I’m trying to save you from.” 





The Cat That Knew 


‘*There’s a big tomcat that 
scratches my plants out and then sits and 
actually defies me.” 
“*Why don’t you throw a brick at him? 
his neighbor. 
‘““That’s what makes me mad,” 


AID one man: 


” asked 


was the reply. 
“T can’t. He gets on top of my greenhouse.” 


Where He Would Find It 


JOW, doctor,” said the convalescent pa- 
He tient, “all I need is something to stir me 
up—to put me in fighting trim. Did you put 
something like that in this prescription?”’ 
““No-o,” answered the physician with some 
hesitation, ‘‘but wait until you get the bill. You 
will find it there.” 


A Bit Mixed 


NE day a new pupil in a music settlement 
school came home and asked: 
‘“Mother, how many carrots are there in a 
bushel? Teacher wants to know.’ 
“What?” answered the mother. ‘‘ What has 
replied the child. 


that to do with music?” 

“T don’t know,”’ 

The next day the mother went to the music 
school to inquire what kind of music her child 
was being taught. 

The teacher laughed and said: ‘‘ Well, that is 
hardly correct, madam. What we asked your 
child was how many beats there were in a 
measure.” 


An Excellent Authority 


W JHE? ¥ Sir Walter Scott was a boy his teacher 
asked him to give the part of speech of the 
word “with 
“it'se noun,’ ’ said young Scott. 
““You are very stupid,” said the teacher. 
**How came you to say such a thing?” 
“I got it from the Bible, sir,’’ declared the 
future novelist stoutly. ‘‘There’s a verse that 
says ‘they bound Samson with withs.’”’ 





No Peace for Him 


V ILLIE was out walking with his mother, 

when she thought she saw a boy on the 
other side of the street making faces at her 
darling. 

‘Willie,’ asked mother, “is that horrid boy 
making faces at you?” 

‘He is,” replied Willie, giving his coat a tug. 
““Now, mother, don’t start any peace talk—you 
just hold my coat for about five minutes.” 


That’s Right —Why? 


H, ALL women are alike,’ 
““Why then,” asked a woman, 
any man commit bigamy?” 


’ said the cynic. 
“should 





An Unfortunate Affair 


| wer here,”’ yelled the infuriated bridegroom 
of a day, dashing wildly into the editor’s 
room of the country weekly; ‘“‘what do you 
mean by such an infernal libel on me in your ac- 
count of our wedding?” 

‘““What’s the matter?” asked the editor 
calmly. ‘‘Didn’t we say that after your wed- 
ding tour you would make your home at the 
Old Manse?” 

“Yes,” howled the newly made , benedict, 

‘‘and just see how you’ve spelled it 

And the editor looked and read: 

After their wedding tour the newly married cou- 
ple will make their home at the Old Man’s. 


Just Answered 


SOLDIER in the English Army wrote 

home: ‘‘They put me in barracks; they 
took away my clothes and put me in khaki; 
they took away my name and made me ‘No. 
575’; they took me to church, where I’d never 
been before, and they made me listen to a ser- 
mon for forty minutes. Then the parson said: 
“No. 575. Art thou weary, art thou languid?’ 
and I got seven days in the guardhouse because 
I answered that I certainly was.” 


Not a Square Deal 


“} EMEMBER, children,’”’ said Miss Mason 

to her Sunday-school class, ‘“‘the tares 
represent the bad people and the wheat the 
good ones.’ 

“Why, that’s funny,” said a small auditor 
who had listened to the lesson with breathless 
attention. 

‘Why is it funny, James?”’ asked the teacher. 

“‘Because,”’ replied the youngster, ‘‘the 
wheat always gets thrashed and the tares don’t.” 


Wanted the Job 


“\ HAT line did you say you were in?? 

‘‘T manufacture a face powder that can’t 
be kissed off.” 

‘*Who has charge of your proving grounds?” 





Shame Better T Than Regret 
REN’T you ashamed, William,” 


exclaimed 
the indignant minister, ‘‘to hit a boy 
smaller than yourself?” 

‘Well, I don’t know,” said William, who was 
a bit of a philosopher. “I guess I’d rather be 
ashamed to hit a smaller boy than be sorry 
I hit a bigger one.” 


It Works Every Time 


“} OW do you get rid of your stale bread?” 
asked one woman of another. 
‘“‘T simply hide it from my children,”’ 
second housewife. 
‘““What happens then?” 
‘They find it and eat up every morsel.” 


said the 


Not Content 


OES your new automobile climb a hill all 
right?” asked Jones. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Smith, “it can climb a hill 
all right; the trouble is it won’t let it go at that. 
It’s got a mania for also climbing trees and tele- 
graph poles.” 


What He Might Have Been 


EING well equipped physically, Michael 

Murphy had no difficulty in holding his job 

as village sexton, until the first interment, when 

he was asked to sign the certificate. ‘‘Oi can’t 
write,” said Mike, and was discharged. 

Out of a job, Mike turned to contracting and 
in time became wealthy and a figure in his com- 
munity. When he applied to the leading bank 
for a loan of fifty thousand dollars, he was as- 
sured that he could get it—and was asked to 
sign the necessary notes. Again he was obliged 
to reply: ‘‘Oi can’t write.” 

The banker was astounded. ‘‘And you have 
accumulated all this wealth and position with- 
out knowing how to write!’ he exclaimed. 
‘“What would you have been today if you could 
write?” 

Mike paused a moment, and answered: 

“Oi would have been a sexton.” 


The Professor Was Right 


“T"HE late Professor Lounsbury, of Yale, was 
a foe of the purist and pedant. On his sum- 
mer vacation in the Adirondacks one year the 
professor gazed across the lake one gray and 
sultry afternoon and remarked: ‘‘It looks like 
rain.” 
A pedant wassittingina rocking c hair near by. 
‘What looks like rain, professor?”’ he chuckled. 
“T’ve got you there! WHat looks like rain?” 
Professor Lounsbury turned a cold eye upon 
the critic and answered: ‘‘ Water.” 





Safety First 


” es you going to make out o’ Josh?” 
inquired Farmer Perkins of Farmer Bates. 

‘*A lawyer, I guess,” said the father doubt- 
fully. ‘‘Ma wants him to be a doctor, and he’s 
going to bea professional man. But we’d want 
to show our confidence in him, and I figger out 
that it ’ud be safer to take Josh’s law than his 
medicine.” 


As the Teacher Saw It 


’M VERY much afraid that Jimmie isn’t 
trying enough,” wrote an anxious mother to 
the teacher of her young hopeful. 
“You are quite wrong,”’ wrote back the tired 
teacher, ‘“‘for I assure you that Jimmie is the 
most trying boy in the class.”’ 


How it Happened 


A MIDNIGHT on April thirtieth the 
gourmand smacked his lips over his last 
oyster. 

‘**Confound it all,” he growled; ‘‘I’d have had 
another month for eating oysters if some idiot 
hadn’t nicknamed Mary ‘ May.’”’ 


A Little Strange 


~DGAR, aged five, was driving from the 
station on his first visit to Maine. His 
mother, noticing a troubled look on his face as 
he looked about, said: ‘‘What’s the matter, 
dear? Don’t you like the beautiful country?” 
‘*Yes, mother, but on my map Maine is red!” 


What it Was 


B heer en or four tawny spots appeared here 
and there on the little boy’s blue knicker- 
bockers. Attracted by his cheery smile, two 
kindly old ladies stopped to talk to him and 
‘‘wondered why his mother did not patch with 
a color to match.”’ The little boy blushed deeply 
and then burst out: 


“That ain’t no patch; that’s me.” 








THIS MONTH’S COVER—BY CARTON MOOREPARK 


N OUR cover this month Mr. Moorepark has given us a Blue Ribbon “ Pomeranian.” 
and bottom to eliminate the lettering, suitable for framing. There is no advertisement on the back. We have had a limited edition so printed, and while it lasts 
a copy will be mailed, rolled in a strong tube, postpaid, on receipt of ten cents, or three copies for twenty-five cents. 


We can furnish duplicate copies in the original colors, trimmed at the top 
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i The chosen instrument 
fi 9 7 
X of the world’s greatest artists 
M e 
1 : The instrument which plays the greatest music is 
; the instrument you wantin yourhome! The Victrola 
is supreme. Its supremacy is founded on a basis of 
. great things actually accomplished. It is in millions 
b [ | of homes the world over because it takes into these 
tot OE homes all that is best in every branch of music and 
1d | entertainment. 
k 4 The artists who make records exclusively for the 
iS- s . 7 ° 
to ‘ Victor are the greatest artists in the world. The 
= | ie] ° ‘ . . 
| | Victrola tone is the true and faithful tone of the | 
ve is ‘ . ° ° 
h- | singer’s voice and the master’s instrument. It is for 
a this reason that the Victrola is the chosen instrument 
| i of practically every artist famous in the world of opera, 
a instrumental music, sacred music, band music, dance 
; | Ano Lh music, vaudeville and entertainment. 
7as BS re Ss . . . 
m- | Ba aN Go today to a Victor dealer’s and listen to this 
Ne — ~ e 
nd SCHUMANN -HEINK® instrument for yourself. Hear Caruso or Melba or 
ike “ 
, 5 Elman or Harry Lauder or Sousa’s band on the 
oY. . 
ed. Victrola. 
— | Victors and Victrolas—$10 to $400 
| Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
H | 
4 Important warning. Victor Records 
# can be safely and satisfactorily played 
4 only with Victor Needles or Tungs- 
S tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. 
2 Victor Records cannot be safely played 
1?” | on machines with jeweled or other re- 
ve . ? producing points. 
ibt- 
he’s New Victor Records demonstrated at 
yn all dealers on the 28th of each month 
18) 
- To insure Victor quality, always look 
for the famous trademark, ‘‘His Master’s 
| : Voice.” It ison every Victrola and every 
| : Victor Record. It is the only way to 
anit | 4 identify genuine Victrolas and Victor 
r to | . Records. 
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4§OTHING in the home is quite so suggestive of individual effort as 
#4 a piece of hand-made lace. The distinctive design, the countless 
«| interweaving stitches, the artistic little irregularities here and there 
—all spell the tedious, painstaking handwork that no one can mistake. 
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Exquisite pieces of this kind are so full of the human spirit that we instinc- 
tively respect, love and care for them as we would a friend. Only the 
method of cleaning which we consider good enough for tender skins is good 
enough for them. Only the mild, pure, neutral soap that makes the bath 
and toilet a delight is worthy of washing their hand-drawn threads. ne 2 
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A Blunder of the Church 


HE pastor of the church, one morning, received a call from 
the chairman of his board of trustees. No one ever told the 
details of that interview, but the substance of it was that the 
minister was told that the church would prosper more rapidly under 
the ministry of a younger man. The pastor was sixty years old— 
“too old,” he was told, to continue and “‘hold the church together.” 
He had served the church for nearly forty years: had given the best 
years of his life to its upbuilding and to the ministrations of its people: 
he had married its young; baptized its children; had soothed the 
last hours of those who had passed away, had laid them to rest and 
had said the last words over them. And now he was ‘‘too old”’ to do 
any of these things, and a younger man must take his place. 


F COURSE there is nothing for such a servant of the community 

to do but to accept the inevitable, and this the minister did. The 
announcement was shortly made that “our beloved pastor felt com- 
pelled to relinquish his work after nearly forty years of tireless, self- 
denying and successful ministry in the church which his own efforts 
had built.’”’ Then there was a farewell sermon at which all the women 
of the church wept and the men looked at the ceiling. A “largely 
attended”’ reception was given the minister and his wife, the board of 
trustees made up a purse (there was seven hundred dollars in it) and 
presented to ‘‘their beloved pastor a suitably engrossed and illumi- 
nated address.’’ And with these “suitable offeririgs of affection,” so 
the local paper said, ‘‘the beloved minister”’ retired, and a younger 
man took his place. 


N SHORT the minister, after a lifetime of service, was thrown on 

the scrap heap—with seven hundred dollars in his pocket and an 
illuminated address. Oh, yes, of course he could ask for “clergy relief,” 
and receive the pittance that would be coming to him. But has it ever 
occurred to many of us that a clergyman has quite as much self- 
respect as a man in any other profession, and that these “clergy 
reliefs’’—simply another name for doles of charity—do not appeal to 
a man, that his self-respect will not allow him to ask for them, and 
that, even if he does ask, they are absolutely inadequate for the most 
moderate support of even an old man and his wife? And so this serv- 
ant of man and of God went the way of hundreds of others of his cloth. 


LITTLE sequel to this story—it is a true one—is very important 

and very significant: This man had a youngest son who was at 
college and was just entering the seminary to take a theological edu- 
cation and become a minister like unto his father. He came home to 
attend the farewell reception, and at its close he went with his father 
into his study and, throwing his arms around his father’s neck, said: 
“Dad, this is rotten! I know now what the ministerial scrap heap 
means. My decision to be a minister is off from this day! Iam fora 
job where I can hold my rights and ask no favors, and where at sixty 
I'll have a competence.” 

The father demurred, but the son was obdurate. He went back to 
college, changed his course, was graduated as the most brilliant 
scholar that Yale had seen in three decades, and is today one of the 
most respected and successful professional men in the United States. 

The church lost a man—something that it needs more than it does 
anything else. And it will go on losing men until the average layman 
wakes up and sees the responsibility of the church to take care of its 
old clergymen as business houses are taking care of their employees. 

A little business welfare would help the church! 


~ 





Naturally! 


SIGN, “ Boy Wanted,’’ hung in a store window, and a boy saw it. 
He walked in and asked for the job. 
“What can you do?” asked the owner of the store. 
‘Anything that any other boy can do and a bit more,” answered 
the boy. ‘‘Where shall I hang my hat?” 
Is it necessary to add that today that boy is one of the foremost 
American merchants? 
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The Church That Seems A-Coming 


HAT can the pastor of any church do when one of his parish- 

\ \ ioners comes to him in trouble and needs help? What kind of 
help can he give? This problem, as old as the hills, has never 

been solved. But that is no reason why it should not be solved. 
Things are being done today which have never been done and which 
it has been declared never could be done. So let us be honest and 
look at the problem fairly and squarely. ; 


HE pastor can do three things for the man in trouble: He can 
pray for him, he can advise him, and he can assist him if it is 
a case of material personal disability. If a man has a bad-tempered 
wife, or if it is a case of a woman with a bad-tempered husband, the 
pastor can make an effort by visiting the home to repair damages. 
But, broadly speaking, these things are about all that he can do. 
We pass over the first because this help hardly comes within our 
scope. Undoubtedly it is the peculiar province of a pastor to pray 
both for and with those in trouble, and undoubtedly he can be a 
source of great spiritual comfort and strength. Regarding the other 
two things, advice and help, it is almost certain that the pastor’s power 
to help in a practical way is limited. Obviously he cannot give much 
money, even if this were always desirable. He has his own troubles in 
this respect. Obviously also he cannot do much in the way of help 
except to pay visits. And thisis oftena great deal. Human sympathy 
isa powerful aid. But the average pastor has to spread it over a large 
surface. In matters of advice he is often an unpractical man himself, 
limited in his worldly experience. Then, again, it is not always wise to 
help people too much even with our sympathy. Those who are looking 
forsympathy are often those who might be compelled to do much better 
without it. Looking for sympathy is often as bad as a drug habit. 


ET there are many folks who are undoubtedly suffering intensely 

for want of proper steering gear, and here is where the pastor 
might help them a great deal more if he only knew how. That is the 
nature of the problem; and just what is to be done? Of course, one 
of the greatest obstacles is the fact that the real sufferers in a parish are 
the ones who keep quiet about it. To help these people you must seek 
them out, while those who are making the loudest noise and calling 
loudly for the greatest amount of sympathy are always somehow 
getting in one’s way. There are numerous societies to help solve this 
problem: Men’s clubs and Bible classes and various committees, all 
designed for mutual aid. But, after all, men and women go on and 
suffer about as they did before, and when they want vital help they go 
to the individual for it, not to the club or organization. 


HE real difficulty lies in the fact that the church, intended for a 

spiritual office, has had more and more to combine with this a 
secular office, also, and that only one man, fitted to be a spiritual 
adviser, istrying torun both ideas. Andithas come to this: that, before 
taking up his duties, the pastor, in addition to having been through a 
theological seminary, should also have been a business man. 

In short the church is now attempting two functions, where for- 
merly it had but one. Once its province was to save souls. Now it 
has come to recognize that in order to save souls it must deal also with 
minds and bodies. It must interest, amuse and instruct, in order to 
spiritualize. The highest and best psychology is that which starts 
from the surface and works in. There is no doubt that the ministers 
who are the most successful today are those who know the world at 
first-hand and have been of that world. We see, too, the gradual 
effect of this new idea in the development of church architecture. 
There are those who say that the church of the future will be properly 
a large office building, with an auditorium in the center. And they 
say that is what it ought to be. There will be as much reverence as 
at present, if not more, because its power for practical good will 
increase, and thus also the spiritual will be enhanced. And it would 
look as if this were the church that seems a-coming. If so, the solution 
of the problem is a simple one. It will come gradually as all really 
simple things do. But with that church will also come the pastor of 
the future: A business man, familiar with business temptations, and 
equipped for fighting the devil on his own ground. 
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CAN WE NOT LEARN A LITTLE more self-restraint when 
others are talking, so that we may cure what is really a 
national habit: that of interrupting? Watch any group 
and see how rare is a good listener: how rare is that supreme 
The of all courtesies: to let another talk without interrupting. 
Habit of Most of us are utterly unconscious of the manner in which 

aha! we refuse to allow another to talk and to finish what is being 
Interrupting | said without interruption. And yet there is not a more 
beautiful form of courtesy: that which permits another to 
speak and to finish before we begin. And by the same token is there nothing 
more inconsiderate, more distinctly rude, than to break into another’s talk 
and take from another the opportunity which is his or hers. Next to what we 
wear, we Show our inmost selves more truly by our behavior in conversation 
than in any other contact in life. It is the man or woman of fine instinct, 
of a regard for the nicety of an occasion, who permits another to finish what 
he has started to say, who exercises that self-control that stamps the person 
of gentle birth and does not interrupt. 

















T LIKE THE NOTE THAT THIS TEACHER STRIKES because 
it is so true: 





I have taught in the public schools since I was a little girl: 
in Nebraska, Iowa, Chicago, and now in New York City. I 


The Little 


have taught in settlement and welfare centers in Buffalo and 
Boston. I have attended college. And I have learned from the 
Country thoughts of the wisest men in each community where fortune 
Schoolmistress} °F Misfortune has placed me. But my mind always reverts to 








the ‘‘country school”’ as the place where I was happiest. There 
is here in this great city too much of everything: such a pro- 
digious waste—not only waste of “‘ goods’’ but waste of education, intellect and things 
of the mind. I only wish it were possible to carry much of the good in this life which 
is of so little use here, because so common, into the life of the country school-teacher. 
Oh, these near and cheap movies, these near and cheap delicatessen, these near and 
cheap paranoiacs over suffrage, unions, clubs, this fad and that fad, misused and 
abused ! 

The task is, however, to make the country school-teacher see how more 
fortunate she is than her sister in the seething city. True, the life of the 
country school-teacher is not a bed of roses: often it is a bed of thorns: a 
story of privation and sacrifice. Yet she has something in her loneliness, hard 
as it sometimes is, that is withheld from her sister in the seething, twisting 
life of the turbulent city: something that spells repose, a freedom from the 
nerve-racking pull and push of the city, that we do not appreciate and value 
until it is supplanted by noise and distraction. Nothing is ideal in this world: 
nothing can be: it wouldn’t be good for us to live amidst ideal conditions. 
Much can be done and will be done to make the life of the country school- 
teacher less hard: everywhere there are signs on the horizon that the hardships 
of ‘‘the little country schoolmistress’’ will be materially lessened. Better 
schoolhouses, a home of her own, better roads, a richer social life—all these 
are on the way and in the making. Better times are headed her way: the 
worst is zot yet to come. She is already better off than her sister in the city, 
if she but knew it, and in the years to come she will be still better off. Her 
day is distinctly ‘‘in the offing.” 








— | I SUPPOSE THERE IS REALLY NO COMBINATION of words 

a that can convince the average young person that her mother 
is not so much of a “‘back number”’ as she is apt to believe. 
If these fresh young minds would only believe that experi- 






The Mother 


ence is not always an aging process, but one that really 

“ Back brings a mother more nearly and truly up-to-date than a 

meh . ber” child can possibly be! One of the most pitiable of all Life’s 
umber 


ironies is that, as a rule, the young do not appreciate their 
mothers at their full until they are gone from them. If the 
young only knew what a real help, what a vital part, their mothers, whom 
they regard as ‘‘back numbers,”’ might play in their lives! 














ON THE SHELVES OF EVERY PUBLIC LIBRARY are books 
that can be the making of young men and women in their 
struggle for a livelihood. But the young people do not 

| know they are there. They do not know that the questions 
| The Public that they are asking every day are answered in those 





fo ee books: that the problems they run up against are solved 
e sini . there: that ‘‘the way higher up”’ is pointed clear and sure by 
| hs is €@ | men and women who know because they have been through 
| Fie 








| } what these young folks are going through. The question 
naturally arises: How shall we bring together these young 
folks and the fact that those books are there? And why not by the libraries 
adopting the same method that all other lines adopt to bring folks and facts 
together, i. e., by advertising? Why shouldn’t the public library advertise? 
The average young man or even the young girl, as it is at present, goes 
either not at all or intermittently to the average public library, or it is used as 
a place from which to get a novel. But that the public library can be used as 
an actual help in one’s everyday work and ambitions has not occurred to one 
ina thousand. Books of efficiency, salesmanship, business, are today being 
published in numbers and quality as never before. In the hands of our young 
people they would open vistas of possibilities. Many a man has been awak- 
ened by a book. Then why not tell the young people? And by what surer 
method than by advertising: not the book itself but what it has in it, and 
for the kind of boy or young man or girl it is intended, said in language he or 
she will understand? ‘There is an unworked field here for the public library. 








A MAN WRITES Us that he noticed we quoted, a few 
months ago, in an editorial, the old saw that 


An apple a day keeps the doctor away, 


and asks if we wouldn’t like to add to that one this: 
And an onion a day keeps everybody away? 





We do, and we are glad to, add it to our collection of 
immortal saws! 





























A WESTERN MAN JUST RETURNED FROM THE EAST sends 

this inquiry: 
“‘T found, much to my surprise, while in New York, a distinct 
bt a poe hostility in the big city toward Philadelphia. Why 

is this ?” 

boy That is hard to say. Of course it may be that when the 
New York New Yorker wants to get out of New York by a sure-enough 
Mind railroad he travels on a road operated by Philadelphia 
brains. Or when he goes home at night or to his business in 
the morning, he is taken there either by locomotives made in Philadelphia or 
in trolley cars made or owned by Philadelphians. Or if he dines at the most 
famous of all his hotels he finds it managed by a Philadelphia man, and he 
eats Philadelphia-raised chickens or Philadelphia butter or Philadelphia 
cream cheese. Or it may be that when he gets home he finds he walks on 
Philadelphia-made carpets, or if he goes to his kitchen he must tread on 
Philadelphia-made linoleum; or he finds his wife reading a Philadelphia 
magazine, or he himself brings home his favorite weekly paper published in 
Philadelphia. Or it may be that his wife shops in the largest department store 
in New York—owned by a Philadelphian. Or she may insist on wearing the 
best-made stockings, and they are made in Philadelphia. Or if he goes out in 
the evening and goes to the largest ‘‘movie’’ theater in his town he finds it is 
owned and run by Philadelphians; or because his wife is musical and she 
wanted to go to the leading musical event in New York last winter, he found 
it was given by a Philadelphia orchestra. Or it may be because he realizes he 
has to get all his steel that goes into his skyscrapers from Pennsylvania; or 
that he has to get all his coal from Pennsylvania; or because nearly all his 
ships are built by Philadelphia capital. You see it may be one of many reasons. 
It is very difficult to understand the New York mind. I have heard it said it 
can’t understand itself. Then, of course, there is Boston’s discovery and 
opinion that New York has no mind at all. 

















Wuy Do PEOPLE HAVE NAMES? The animals and birds, 
so far as we know, have no names. The male wren does not 
call his wife Janet, yet he is easily able to distinguish her in 
| acrowd. She knows his call and he knows hers. So far as 
people are concerned we are all possessed of about the same 
list of things that go to make up a human being—arms and 
legs and noses and heads, and so on. It is only that the 
combinations vary slightly, and to these variations of 
combinations we give names, and that in reality causes all 
the trouble. Because people go about wearing names they have to be 
formally introduced to one another. Could anything be more absurd, in a 
world where we are all made of the same materials? Names are responsible 
for conventions, for snobbery, for etiquette, and for other things. If there 
were no names, there would be no wars, which are produced only because 
we have named certain things. We do not hear of horses going to war on 
dogs, or chickens on ducks, because of a difference in their ideals. If there 
were no names, then the faults belonging to a particular person would have 
become a common heritage. John Smith would then no longer *e selfish. 
The human being now known as John Smith would simply act as a trustee, 
along with other selfish human beings, for the general fund of selfishness. 
And so it would be with all other attributes. When we began to call each 
other names we got into trouble. And we have been in it ever since. 

















SIx YOUNG PEOPLE IN A SUBURBAN COMMUNITY banded 
themselves together into a committee to provide an enter- 
tainment for charitable purposes. The committee consisted 
of three boys and three girls, from seventeen to twenty-two. 
The entertainment was such a great success that the com- 





What 


; mittee was made a permanent one. The training these 
Six Young x 1 rae . . : 
> young people acquired in managing the affair was extremely 

People Did valuable. They learned to interview people in a business 











way. They were taught the importance of keeping engage- 
ments. They got their first direct idea of the value of time. A common 
interest in the success of the affair taught them individually to suppress their 
prejudices. They were obliged to keep a bank account, and this gave them a 
knowledge of banking methods and of practical bookkeeping. More impor- 
tant than all came the realization that they were a part of the community, 
and not only this but a real force in it. They acquired a peculiar sense of 
responsibility which could have been acquired in no other way. Thus both 
the community and they were gainers. Of course they made mistakes, but 
these mistakes only made them all the more eager to try again. Their 
artistic sense—the desire for perfection in undertaking—was aroused and 
their pride in themselves was stimulated. 

Nothing is more important toa community than its pleasures; and nothing 
is more necessary than the proper management of charities—that is, nothing 
except the aims and character of its young people. When these can all be 
united a threefold result is accomplished. It is astonishing how capable 
young people are when their enthusiasm is aroused. In the particular 
instance mentioned two young girls of the committee spent the entire day in 
a shop where the decorations for the entertainment were made, asking 
questions and picking up information. They then bought the raw material 
and made the decorations themselves at a total cost of eighteen dollars, the 
price in the shop being seventy-five dollars. Every community should 
encourage its young men and women to work together in this way. They 
should be left largely alone. A committee of young people, properly con- 
stituted, could easily manage the entire entertainments given for all purposes 
and do it in many ways better than their elders. 





THERE IS A BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT and comfort in this 
for the much sorrowed. It was spoken by a minister, 
preached in a sermon long ago, but it is as fresh today as 
when it was uttered: 





If your hair has turned white from grief you have received 
a special token from our Lord as great as the tokens of divine 
favor accorded the Saints. 
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‘The 


knew the man in America or 
that he was a friend of my 
family or that someone had 
written to me about him. The \ gE 


I SHALL not pretend that I 





plain truth is that I never laid 
eyes on him until Sir James ) N 
McBain pointed him out to 

me the day after I went down from here to 
London. It was in Piccadilly Circus. ‘There’s 
your American,’ said Sir James.” 

The girl paused for a few moments. There 
was profound silence. ‘And that isn’t all of it. 
Nobody presented him to me. _I deliberately 
picked him up!”’ 

Three persons were in the drawing-room. An old woman 
with high cheekbones, a bowed nose and a firm, thin-lipped 
mouth was the central figure. She sat very straight i in her 
chair, her head up and her hands in her lap. An aged man, 
in the khaki uniform of a major of yeomanry, stood at a 
window looking out, his hands behind his back, his chin lifted 
as though he were endeavoring to see something far away 
over the English country—something beyond the little groups 
of Highland cattle and the great oak trees. 

Beside the old woman, on a dark wood frame, there was a 
fire screen made of the pennant of a Highland regiment. 
Beyond her was a table with a glass top. Under this cover, 
in a sort of drawer lined with purple velvet, there were 
medals, trophies and decorations visible below the sheet of 
glass. And on the table, in a heavy metal frame, was the 
portrait of a young man in the uniform of a captain of High- 
land infantry. 

The girl who had been speaking sat in a big armchair by 
this table. One knew instantly that she was an American. 
The liberty of manner, the independence of expression, could 
not be mistaken in a country of established forms. She had 
abundant brown hair skillfully arranged under a smart French 
hat. Her eyes were blue; not the blue of any painted color; 
it was the blue of remote spaces in the tropic sky. 

The old woman spoke without looking at the girl. ‘‘ Then,” 
she said, ‘‘it’s all quite as’’—she hesitated for a word— 
‘extraordinary as we have been led to believe.” 

There was the slow accent of Southern blood in the girl’s 
voice as she went on. 

‘“‘Lady Mary,” she said, “‘it’s all far more extraordinary 
than you have been led to believe—than anyone could ever 
have led you to believe. I deliberately picked the man up. 
I waited for him outside the Savoy, and pretended to be un- 
certain about an address. He volunteered to take me in his 
motor and I went with him. I told him I was alone in 
London, at the Ritz. It was Blackwell’s bank I pretended 
to be looking for. Then we had tea.” 

The girl paused. 





RESENTLY she continued: ‘‘That’s how it began. 

You’re mistaken to imagine that Sir James McBain pre- 
sented me to this American. It was the other way about; I 
presented Sir James. I had the run of the Ritz,” she went 
on. ‘‘Weall do if we scatter money. Sir James came in to 
tea the next afternoon. That’s how he met Mr. Meadows. 
And that’s the only place he ever did meet him. Mr. 
Meadows came every day, and Sir James formed the habit 
of dropping in. We got to be a very friendly party.” 

The motionless old woman, a figure in plaster until now, 
kneaded her fingers as under some moving pressure. “At 
this time,’’ she said, ‘‘ you were engaged to Tony and expected 
to be his wife!”’ 

The girl’s voice did not change. It was slow and even. 
“Yes,’”’ she said. 

“Tony, of course, knew nothing about this?” 

“‘He knows nothing whatever about it unless you have 
written him.” 


There Was Intense Silence in the Drawing-Room. The Face of the Old Woman Seemed Vague and Uncertain 


Whom a Girl in London “Picked Up” 
By Melville Davisson Post 


AUTHOR OF “SOME GIRL,” “ 








Again the old woman moved slightly. ‘‘I have waited,” 
she said, ‘‘for the benefit of your explanation. It seems as— 
as bad as I feared.” 

“Lady Mary,”’ said the girl in her slow voice, “‘it’s worse 
than you feared. I don’t undertake to smooth it over. 
Everything that you have heard is quite true. I did go out 
with the man in his motor, in the evening. Sometimes it was 
quite dark before we returned. Mr. Meadows preferred to 
drive at night because he was not accustomed to the English 
rule of taking the left on the road, when one always takes the 
right in America. He was afraid he couldn’t remember the 
rule, so it was safer at night and there was less traffic. 

‘“‘T shall not try to make the thing appear better than it 
was. We sometimes took long runs. Mr. Meadows liked the 
high roads along the east coast, where one got a view of the 
sea and the cold salt air. We ran prodigious distances. He 
had the finest motor in England, the very latest American 
model. I didn’t think so much about night coming on, the 
lights on the car were so wonderful. Mr. Meadows was an 
amazing driver. We made express-train time. The roads 
were usually clear at night and the motor was a perfect 
wonder. The only trouble we ever had was with the lights. 
Sometimes one of them would go out. I think it was bad wir- 
ing. But there was always the sweep of the sea under the 
stars to look at while Mr. Meadows got the thing adjusted.” 

This long, detailed, shameless speech affected the aged 
soldier at the window. It seemed to him immodest bra- 
vado. And he suffered in his heart, as a man old and full 
of memories can suffer for the damaged honor of a son he 
loves. 


ONTINUING, the girl said: ‘‘Of course it isn’t true 

that we spent the nights touring the east coast of 
England ina racer. It was dark sometimes when we got in— 
occasionally after trouble with the lights—quite dark. We 
did go thundering distances.” 

“With this person, alone?’’ The old woman spoke slowly, 
like one delicately probing at a wound. 

“Yes,” the girl admitted. ‘‘ You see, the car was a road- 
ster; only two could go; and, besides, there was no one 
else. Mr. Meadows said he was alone in London, and of 
course I was alone. When Sir James asked me to go down 
from here I went straight off to the Ritz.” 

The old woman made a slight, shivering gesture. ‘‘ You 
should have gone to my sister in Grosvenor Square. Monte 
would have put you up—and looked after you.” 

“The Ritz put me up very well,” the girl continued. ‘‘ And 
I am accustomed to looking after myself. Sir James thought 
it was quite all right.” 

The old woman spoke suddenly with energy and direct- 
ness. ‘‘I don’t understand James in the least,’’ she said. ‘I 
was quite willing for you to go to London when he asked me 
for permission. But I thought he would take you to Monte’s, 
and certainly I had the right to believe that he would not 
have lent himself to—to this escapade.” 

“‘He seemed to be very nice about it,” the girl went on. 
“‘He came in to tea with us— Mr. Meadows and me—almost 
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every evening. And he always 
had something amusing to re- 
late, some blunder of Scotland 
Yard or some ripping mystery. 
Gi BW) j I think he found it immense 
JA NLA fun to be Chief of the Criminal 
(RI Investigation Department. I 
\ loved the talk. Mr. Meadows 
} was always interested and Sir James likes 
people to be interested.” 

The old woman continued to regard the girl 
as one hesitatingly touches an exquisite crea- 
ture frightfully mangled. “This person— 
was he a gentleman?” she inquired. The girl 
janswered immediately. ‘‘I thought about that 
a good deal,” she said. ‘‘He had perfect manners, quite 
Continental manners; but, as you say over here, Americans 
are so imitative, one never can tell. He was not young— 
near fifty, I would say; very well dressed. He was from St. 
Paul; a London agent for some flouring mills in the North- 
west. I don’t know precisely. He explained it all to Sir 
James. I think he would have been glad ofa little influence— 
some way to meet the purchasing agents for the government. 
He seemed to have the American notion that he could come 
to London and go ahead without knowing anybody. Any- 
way he was immensely interesting—and he had a ripping 
motor.” 





HE old man at the window did not move. He remained 

looking out over the English country with his big, veined 
hands clasped behind his back. He had left this interview to 
Lady Mary, as he had left most of the crucial affairs of life 
to her dominant nature. But the thing touched him far 
deeper than it touched the aged dowager. He had a man’s 
faith in the fidelity of a loved woman. 

He knew how his son, somewhere in France, trusted this 
girl, believed in her, as long ago in a like youth he had 
believed in another. He knew also how the charm of the girl 
was in the young soldier’s blood, and how potent were these 
inscrutable mysteries. Every man who loved a woman 
wished to believe that she came to him out of the garden of a 
convent—out of a roc’s egg, like the princess in the Arabian 
story. 

All these things he had experienced in himself, in a shat- 
tered romance, in a disillusioned youth, when he was young 
like the lad somewhere in France. Lady Mary would see 
only broken conventions; but he saw immortal things, infi- 
nitely beyond conventions, awfully broken. Hedid not move. 
He remained like a painted picture. 

The girl went on in her soft, slow voice. ‘‘ You would have 
disliked Mr. Meadows, Lady Mary,” she said. ‘‘ You would 
dislike any American who came without letters and could 
not be precisely placed.” The girl’s voice grew suddenly 
firmer. ‘‘I don’t mean to make it appear better,’’ she said. 
“The worst would be nearer the truth. He was just an 
unknown American bagman, with a motor car, and a lot of 
time on his hands—and I picked him up. But Sir James 
McBain took a fancy to him.” 

“IT cannot understand James,” the old woman repeated. 
“It’s extraordinary.” 


T DOESN’T seem extraordinary to me,” said the girl. 

‘““Mr. Meadows was immensely clever, and Sir James 
was like a man with a new toy. The Home Secretary had 
just put him in as Chief of the Criminal Investigation De- 
partment. He was full of a lot of new ideas—dactyloscopic 
bureaus, photographie métrique, and scientific methods of 
crime detection. He talked about it all the time. I didn’t 
understand half the talk. But Mr. Meadows was very clever. 
Sir James said he was a charming person. Anybody who 
could discuss the whorls of the Galton finger-print tests was 
just then a charming person to Sir James.”’ 
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The girl paused a moment, then she went on: | 

‘“‘T suppose things had gone so for about a fortnight when 
your sister, Lady Monteith, wrote that she had seen Sir 
James with us—Mr. Meadows and me—in the motor. | 
have to shatter a pleasant fancy about that chaperonage! 
That was the only time Sir James was ever with us. 

“It came about like this: It was Thursday morning about 
nine o'clock, I think, when Sir James popped in at the Ritz. 
He was full of some amazing mystery that had turned up at 
Benton Court, a country house belonging to the Duke of 
Dorset, up the Thames beyond Richmond. He wanted to 
go there at once. He was fuming because an under secre- 
tary had his motor, and he couldn’t catch up with him. 

“T told him he could have ‘our’ motor. He laughed. And 
I telephoned Mr. Meadows to come over and take him up. 
Sir James asked me to go along. So that’s how Lady Mon- 
teith happened to see the three of us crowded into the seat 
of the big roadster.’’ 

The girl went on in her deliberate, even voice: “Sir James 
was boiling full of the mystery. He got us all excited by the 
time we arrived at ‘Benton Court. I think Mr. Meadows was 
as keen about the thing as Sir James. They were both 
immensely worked up. It was an amazing thing!” 


Ye OU see, Benton Court is a little house of the Georgian 
period. It had been closed up for ages, and now, all at 
once, the most mysterious things began to happen in it: 

‘A local inspector, a very reliable man named Millson, 
passing that way on his bicycle, saw a man lying on the door- 
step. He also saw someone running away, It was early in 
the morning just before daybreak. ; 

‘“‘Millson saw only the man’s back, but he could distin- 
guish the color of his clothes. He was wearing a blue coat 
and reddish-brown trousers. Millson said he could hardly 
make out the blue coat in the darkness, but he could dis- 
tinctly see the reddish-brown color of the man’s trousers. 
He was very positive about this. Mr. Meadows and Sir 
James pressed him pretty hard, but he was firm about it. He 
could make out that the coat was blue, and he could see very 
distinctly that the trousers were reddish-brown. 

“‘ But the extraordinary thing camea little later. Millson 
hurried to a telephone to get Scotland Yard, then he returned 
to Benton Court; but when he got back the dead man had 
disappeared. : 

‘He insists that he was not away beyond five minutes, but 
within that time the dead man had vanished. Millson could 
find no trace of him. That’s the mystery that sent us tear- 
ing up there with Mr. Meadows and Sir James 
transformed into eager sleuths. 

“We found the approaches to the house 
under a patrol from Scotland Yard. But no- 
body had gone in. The inspector was waiting 
for Sir James.”’ 

The old man stood like animage, and the aged 
woman sat in her chair like a figure in basalt. 






But the girl ran on with asort of eager unconcern: 
“Sir James and Mr. Meadows took the whole 
thing in charge. The door had been broken open. 
They examined the marks about the fractures very 
carefully; then they went inside. There were 
some naked footprints. They were small, as of a 
little, cramped foot, and they seemed to be tracked 
in blood on the hard oak floor. There was a wax 
candle partly burned on the table. And that’s all 
there was. 

‘There were some tracks in the dust of the floor, 
but they were not very clearly outlined, and Sir 
James thought nothing could be made of them. 

“Tt was awfully exciting. I went about behind 
the two men. Sir James talked all thetime. Mr. 
Meadows was quite as much interested, but he 
didn’t say anything. He seemed to say less as the 
thing went on. 

“They went over everything—the ground out- 
side and every inch of the house. Then they put 
everybody out and sat down by a table in the 
room where the footprints were. 

‘Sir James had been awfully careful. He hada 
big lens with which to examine the marks of the 
bloody footprints. He was like a man on the trail 
of a buried treasure. He shouted over everything, 
thrust his glass into Mr. Meadows’ hand and bade 
him verify what he had seen. His ardor was infec- 
tious. I caught it myself. 
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unprofessional accomplice, It’s a regulation piece of business 
with the hard-and-fast criminal organizations of the Conti- 
nent, like the Nervi of Marseilles, or the Lecca of Paris. 

““*They take in a house servant, a shopkeeper’s watch- 
man, or a bank guard to help them in some big haul. Then 
they lure him into some abandoned house, under a pretense 
of dividing up the booty, and there—put him out of the 
way. That’s what’s happened here. It’s a common plan 
with these criminal groups, and clever of them. The picked-up 
accomplice would be sure to let the thing out. For safety 
the professionals must ‘‘do him in’’ at once, straight away 
after the big job, as a part of what the barrister chaps call 
the res gestae.’”’ 


“SiR JAMES went on nodding at us and drumming the 
palm of his hand on the edge of the table. 

““*This thing happens all the time,’ he said, ‘all about, 
where professional criminals are at work. It accounts for a 
lot of mysteries that the police cannot make head or tail of, 
like this one, for example, Without our knowledge of this 
sinister custom, one could not begin or end with an affair 
like this. 

“** But it’s simple when one has the cue—it’s immensely 
simple. We know exactly what happened and the sort of 
crooks that were about the business. The barefoot prints 
show the Continental group. That’s the trick of Southern 
Europe to go in barefoot behind a man to kill him.’ 

‘Sir James jarred the whole table with his big hand. The 
surface of the table was covered with powdered chalk that 
the baronet had dusted over it in the hope of developing 
criminal finger prints. Now under the drumming of his 
palm the particles of white dust whirled like microscopic 
elfin dancers. 

‘“** The thing’s clear as daylight,’ he went on: ‘One of the 
professional group brought the accomplice down here to 
divide the booty. He broke the door in. They sat down 
here at this table with the lighted candle as you see it. And 
while the stuff was being sorted out, another of the band 
slipped in behind the man and killed him. 

‘““*They started to carry the body out. Millson chanced 
by. They got in a funk and rushed the thing. Of course 
they had a motor down the road, and equally of course it 
was no trick to whisk the body out of the neighborhood.’ 

“Sir James got half up on his feet with his energy in the 
solution of the thing. He thrust his spread-out fingers 
down on the table like a man, by that gesture, pressing 
in an inevitable, conclusive summing up.” 


MY PLATFORM 


BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


HEN I'm elected President 
(And, anyhow, I may be) 
I'll give a doll and Teddy bear 
To every infant baby. 
And each little puppy shall have a little bone, 
And each little kitten a saucer of its own. 


I'll make a law for Santa Claus 
To visit, every Christmas, 
Through every single chimney 
From Alaska to the Isthmus. 
And each little laddie shall have a kite that flies, 
And each little lassie a doll that winks its eyes. 


There shan’t be any nuisances 
Like school examinations. 
I'll add a dozen holidays 
And double all vacations. 
And each little hero shall have a watch to wear, 


And every little maid shall have a ribbon in her hair. 




























anybody to see. And because Millson’s description of the 
man he saw is scientifically an impossible feat of vision.’ 

“““Tmpossible?’ cried Sir James. 

“**Quite impossible,” Mr. Meadows insisted. ‘Millson 
tells us that the man he saw running away in the night wore 
a bluecoat and reddish-brown trousers. Hesayshe was barely 
able to distinguish the blue coat, but that he could see the 
reddish-brown trousers very clearly. Now,asa matter of fact, 
it has been very accurately determined that red is the hardest 
color to distinguish at night, and blue the very easiest. A 
blue coat would be clearly visible long after reddish-brown 
trousers had become indistinguishable in the darkness.’ 

‘Sir James’ under jaw sagged a little. ‘Why, yes,’ he said, 
‘that’s true; that’s precisely true. Gross, at the University 
of Gratz, determined that by experiment in 1912, I never 
thought about it!’ 

““*There are some other things here that you have not, 
perhaps, precisely thought about,’ Mr. Meadows went on.” 


a FOR example, the things that happened in this room did 
not happen in the night. They happened in the day.’ 

“He pointed to the half-burned wax candle on the table. 
‘There’s a headless joiner’s nail driven into the table,’ he 
said, ‘and this candle is set down over the nail. That means 
that the person who placed it there wished it to remain 
there—to remain there firmly. He didn’t put it down there 
for the brief requirements of a passing tragedy, he put it 
there to remain; that’s one thing. 

“** Another thing is that this candle thus firmly fastened 
on the table was never alight there. If it had ever been 
burning in its position on the table, some of the drops of 
melted wax would have fallen about it. 

“**You will observe that, while the candle is firmly fixed, it 
does not set straight; it inclines at least ten degrees out of 
perpendicular. In that position it couldn’t have burned for 
a moment without dripping meltedf@wax on the table. And 
there’s none onthe table; there ha never been any on it. 
Your glass shows not the slightest evidence of a wax stain.’ 
He added: ‘Therefore the candle is a blind; false evidence to 
give us the impression of a night affair.’ 

‘Sir James’ jaw sagged; now his mouth gaped. ‘True,’ 
he said. ‘True, true.’ He seemed to get some relief to his 
damaged deductions out of the repeated word. 

“The irony in Mr. Meadows’ voice 
increased a little. ‘Nor is that all,’ he 
said. ‘The blood smear on the floor, and 
the stains in which the naked foot tracked, 
are not human blood. They’re not any 
sort of blood, It was clearly evident when 
you had your lens over them. They show 
no coagulated fiber. They show only the 
evidences of dye—weak dye— watered red 
} ink, I’dsay.’ I thought Sir James was going 
tom tocrumple upin his chair. He seemed 

‘ to get loose and baggy in some extraor- 
dinary fashion, and his gaping jaw 
worked. ‘ But the footprints,’ he said, 
‘the naked footprints?’ His voice was 
a sort of stutter—the sort of shaken 
stutter of a man who has come a 
tumbling cropper. 

“The American actually laughed; 
he laughed as we sometimes laugh at 
a mental defective.” 


i HEY’RE not footprints!’ he 

said. ‘Nobody ever had a foot 

cambered like that, or with a heel 

like it, or with toes like it. Some- 

body made those prints with his 

hand—the edge of his palm for the 

heel and the balls of his fingers for 

the toes. The wide, unstained distances be- 

tween these heelprints and the prints of the 
ball of the toes show the impossible arch.’ 

“Sir James was like a man gone to pieces, 

‘But who—who made them?’ he faltered. 

“The American leaned forward and put 

the big glass over the prints that Sir James 

had made with his fingers in the white dust 

on the mahogany table. ‘I think you know 

the answer to your question,’ he said. ‘The 

whorls of these prints are identical with 

those of the toe tracks,’ 


a 
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; ESN  e | “Then he laid the glass carefully down, sat back 

*“Mr. Meadows, in his quiet manner, was just in his chair, folded his arms and looked at Sir 
as much concerned in unraveling the thing as Sir James. 

James. I never had so wild a time in all my life. Finally, The girl paused. ‘‘It was splendid, I thought. I applauded ““*Now,’ he said, ‘will you kindly tell me why you have 


when Sir James put everybody else out and closed the door, 
and the three of us sat down at the table to try to untangle 
the thing, I very nearly screamed with excitement. Mr. 
Meadows sat with his arms folded, not saying a word; but 
Sir James went ahead with his explanation.” 


HE girl looked like a vivid portrait, the soft colors of her 

gown and all the cool, vivid extravagancies of youth dis- 
tinguished in her. Her words indicated fervor and excited 
energy; but they were not evidenced in her face or manner. 
She was cool and lovely. One would have thought that she 
recounted the inanities of a curate’s tea party. 

The aged man, in the khaki uniform of a major of yeo- 
manry, remained in his position at the window. The old 
woman sat with her implacable face, unchanging like a thing 
insensible and inorganic. 

This unsympathetic aspect about the girl did not seem 
to disturb her. She went on: 

“The thing was thrilling. It was better than any theater— 
the three of us at the old mahogany table in the room, and the 
Scotland Yard patrol outside. 

““Sir James was bubbling over with his theory. ‘I read 
this riddle like a printed page,’ he said. ‘It will be the work 
of a little band of expert cracksmen that the Continent has 
kindly sent us. We have had some samples of their work in 
Brompton Road. They are professional crooks of a high 
order—very clever at breaking in a door, and, like all the 
criminal groups that we get without an invitation from over 
the Channel, these crooks have absolutely no regard for 
human life,’ 

““That’s the way Sir James led off with his explanation. 
Of course he had all that Scotland Yard knew about crim- 
inal groups to start him right. It was a good deal to have 
the identity of the criminal agents selected out; but I didn’t 
see how he was going to manage to explain the mystery from 
the evidence. I was wild to hear him. Mr. Meadows was 
quite as interested, I thought, although he didn’t say a word. 

“Sir James nodded, as though he took the Amefican’s 
confirmation as a thing that followed. ‘We are at the scene,’ 
he said, ‘of one of the most treacherous acts of all criminal 
drama. I mean the ‘‘doing in,” as our criminals call it, of the 


like an entranced pit! 

““But Mr. Meadows didn’t say a word. He took up the 
big glass we had used about the inspection of the place, and 
passed it over the prints Sir James was unconsciously making 
in the dust on the polished surface of the table. Then he put 
a glass down and looked the excited baronet calmly in the 
ace. 

““*There,’ cried Sir James, ‘the thing’s no mystery.’ 

‘For the first time Mr. Meadows opened his mouth. ‘It’s 
the profoundest mystery I ever heard of,’ he said. 

‘Sir James was astonished. He sat down and looked 
across the table at the man. He wasn’t able to speak for a 
moment, then he got it out: ‘Why exactly do you say that?’ 

‘““Mr. Meadows put his elbows on the table. He twiddled 
the big reading glass in his fingers. His face got firm and 
decided. 

‘““‘To begin with,’ he said, ‘the door to this house was 
never broken by a professional cracksman. It’s the work of 
a bungling amateur. A professional never undertakes to 
break a door at the lock. Naturally that’s the firmest place 
about a door. The implement he intends to use as a lever on 
the door he puts in at the top or bottom. By that means 
he has half of the door as a lever against the resistance of 
the lock. Besides, a professional of any criminal group is 
a skilled workman. He doesn’t waste effort. He doesn’t 
fracture a door around the lock. This door’s all mangled, 
splintered and broken around the lock.’”’ 


ie E STOPPED and looked about the room, and out 

through the window at the Scotland Yard patrol. The 
features of his face were contracted with the problem. One 
could imagine one sawthe man’smind laboring at the mystery. 
‘And that’s not all,’ hesaid. ‘ Your man Millson is not telling 
the truth. He didn’t see a dead body lying on the steps of 
this house; and he didn’t see a man running away.’ 

**Sir James broke in at that. ‘Impossible,’ he said; ‘ Mill- 
son’s a first-class inspector, absolutely reliable. Why do you 
say that he didn’t see the dead man on the steps or the 
assassin running away?’ 

‘Mr. Meadows answered in the same even voice. ‘Be- 
cause there was never any dead man here,’ he said, ‘for 


gone to the trouble of manufacturing all these false evi- 
dences of a crime?’” 

The girl paused. There was intense silence in the drawing- 
room. The aged man at the window had turned and was 
looking at her. The face of the old woman seemed vague and 
uncertain, 

The girl smiled. 

“Then,” she said, “‘the real, amazing miracle happened, 
Sir James got on his feet, his big body tense, his face like 
iron, his voice ringing.”’ 


““T WENT to that trouble,’ he said, ‘because I wished to 

demonstrate —I wished to demonstrate beyond the pos- 
sibility of any error—that Mr. Arthur Meadows, the pre- 
tended American from St. Paul, was in fact the celebrated 
criminologist, Karl Holweg Leibnich, of Bonn, giving us the 
favor of his learned presence while he signaled the German 
submarines off the east coast roads with his high-powered 
motor lights.’” 

Now there was utter silence in the drawing-room but for 
the low of the Highland cattle and the winging of the birds 
outside. 

For the first time there came a little tremor in the girl’s 
voice. 

“‘When Sir James doubted this American and asked me 
to go down and make sure before he set a trap for him, | 
thought—I thought, if Tony could risk his life for England, 
I could do that much.”’ 

At this moment a maid appeared in the doorway, the trim, 
immaculate, typical English maid. ‘Tea is served, my 
lady,” she said. 

The tall, fine old man crossed the room and offered his arm 
to the girl with the exquisite, gracious manner with which 
once upon a time he had offered it to a girlish queen at 
Windsor. 

The ancient woman rose as if she would go out before them. 
Then suddenly, at the door, she stepped aside for the girl to 
pass, making the long, stooping, backward curtsy of the 
passed Victorian era. 

“‘ After you, my dear,” she said, “always!” 
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Prologue— Bimini 


VERY evening 
now at sunset he 
would sit and read 


in the quaint, beauti- 
fully lettered book. He 
could not rise or make 
any movement, hardly, 
beyond that of turning 
the heavy vellum pages, 
for all his right side, 
where the Carib warrior 
had speared him, had become, as it 
were, lifeless, From the high tower in 
the stern of the caravel he could see the 
blue Caribbean slip by in an easy, un- 
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And the Fountain in 
Every Man’s Heart That a Woman Shall Unseal 


J 


He laid the pen down again and leaned heavily upon the 
table. There was a catch in his throat, and the numbness in 
his side seemed to extend all over him. He felt life ebbing 
from him like the turn of a tide. There was a mist before 
his eyes. ‘God be good to an old soldier,’’ he muttered, 
and let his head sink to the table. 

The friar had no eyes for Cuba, rising now south- 
ward like a dun bird. His face was turned toward 
the east, where Madrid is. 

A little flash of light on the water attracted him. 
It might have been the glint of the setting sun ona 
flying fish, or on the wing of a sea gull, or on a curl- 
ing wave. 





dulating swell, flecked here and there by 
white patches of foam, as white flowers 
might spangle a meadow. Flying fish 
were busy as crickets, and gulls circled 
above the bellying white sails with 
plaintive, lonely cries. 

“And north of Hispaniola,” he read, 
“there lieth the isle of Bimini, a bower 
of flowers and singing birds, an arbor 
of green trees and silver sands. Gold 
floweth in the rivers in minute spar- 
kling grains, and is found like great peb- 
bles in the holes of rocks. The winds 
shake ripe fruit from the overladen 
trees, and a vast perfume comes from 
the blossoming plants.” 

He turned over the pages slowly until 
he came to the passage that had been 
in his mind night and day for twenty 
years. 

“And there is a fountain on Bimini, 
the virtue of which is this: that it 
maketh old men young.” 





UDDENLY he looked up and 

stroked his towlike fighter’s beard. 
His eye wandered from the tower plat- 
form to the bows of the ship, where the 
navigator paced surrounded by a group 
of jerkined and bearded soldiery. A 
breeze had sprung up, and the pennant 
of yellow and red was crackling to the 
wind like a whip. Beneath the towera 
calm friar paced to and fro, murmuring 
his office sonorously. The sun hung to 
the westward in a scarlet disk, poised 
on the edge of the sea like a plate poised 
by a juggler. 

““And men may scoff, saying: Be- 
hold! this is an idle tale,”’ he read on; 
“‘but Isay: He Who put the fixed and 
the moving stars in their places, Who 
performed the miracle of the growing 
grass, Who maketh the moon to set and 
the sun to rise, might not He also have 
done this, the least work of His hand?” 

He turned to look at the sunset again, 
and suddenly he knew that this eve- 
ning, for the last time, he would see the 
red disk fall with his bodily eyes. He 
had raised his last harbor, and Bimini 
was still undiscovered, For him at least 
the Fountain of Youth would never 
purl. 

His life ran through his head in flick- 
ering, instantaneous images—the glam- 
our of the court of Ferdinand and Isabella, the gracious 
dames of honor, the gallant captains; the assaulton Granada, 
with the swarthy, hook-nosed Moors retiring suddenly be- 
fore the rush of Castilian lances; the courtship of Inez, Dofia 
Inez, the white flower of Spain! 

His mind dwelt on this courtship for a long time, and his 
hard old fighter’s heart seemed to open and a fresh wind to 
blow through it at the memory. Ancient, forgotten occa- 
sions came to him with a great tenderness—the occasion of 
holding her hands; the occasion of kissing her finger tips; 
the evening he knew she loved him~an ineffable, unbeliev- 
able evening, with the silver sickle of the moon showing ina 
May sky, and the faint harmonious clamor of pigeons in the 
eaves of the Spanish garden. 

He had gone next morning with Columbus, the great 
admiral, to conquer a new world. How gallantly he had 
set out, how strong he had been, youth hammering through 
his veins and nerves in a singing, pulsating fluid! 


FLASHING light came suddenly into his eyes, and he 
leaned back trembling. The sun was now a scarlet seg- 
ment on the horizon, like some grotesque red beetle on a wall. 
The great quiet of sunset had come over everything. No 
longer the sea gulls called querulously; and the sound of the 
waves slapping against the sides of the caravel had even 
ceased. Southward Cuba showed—a faint, blue mist. 

He leaned forward on his table and slowly picked up a 
quill. Then very laboriously he began writing in the mar- 
gin of the book. 

“ And every man’s heart is Bimini,’ he wrote, “and the 
Fountain of Youth is in it, and the hand of a woman shall 
unseal it and make the spring to flow.’’ 


“1 Am Always Ready for Any Little Matter Like This, 
Do You See? Thanks So Much—and Sorry!” 


‘Ponce de Leon is dead,’’ he 
said suddenly. He called to the 
bearded soldiers in the bow: 
“Listen, my little children, your 
great Captain is dead.” 


I—The Captain-at-Arms 


HE felt, as she leaned over the 
rail with the white-ducked 
purser, that the eyes of the brown 
man in the steamer chair were 
leveled at her shoulderblades. It 
seemed to her that two warm and 
very much alive points were play- 
ing about the back of her neck, 
and as she turned around quickly to look at some imaginary 
object forward, she saw him pivot his glance lazily to the 
horizon and yawn politely behind his hand. 

“So that is John Lynn,” she said. 

‘‘That is John Lynn,”’ replied the purser suavely, with the 
wise and amused smile of an animal tamer who is exhibiting 
a Siberian wolf to a gaping child. 

‘‘And what is he going to do in Porto Rico?” 

“‘My dear Miss Durrow”’—the brown-faced purser 
grinned again—‘“‘if I knew that, I could save myself, the 
captain, the steamship company and the officials of five 
governments much perturbation and worry of mind.” 

“‘So that was John Lynn,” she said to herself. She had 
known the brown man was ‘‘somebody” from the moment 
she had walked up the gangplank of the mail steamer. 

They had left New York on Saturday—a white dream of 
snowy peaks and ice-spangled citadels, with its serrated line 
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of skyscrapers showing up clear and dazzling like Arctic 
mountains; they had passed the sullen, mutinous river of 
the Gulf Stream, with its black frowning clouds and savage 
buffets of rain and storm; and now, on the third morning, 
they had slipped into an expanse of sea, blue as lapis lazuli. 
Waves, flashing and sparkling in the sun, rolled away on 
each side of them as if cut by a giant knife. Behind them, 
over the cream of their wake, gulls hovered like cherry blos- 
soms, and southward porpoises played clumsily. 

She felt a sort of shock at seeing John Lynn; for, while 
she knew of every exploit of the great soldier of fortune, it 
had never occurred to her to regard him as a human being, 
walking, sleeping, breathing. His name had been to her like 
the name of Marco Polo—a term embodying romance and 
adventure; and his exploits had been 
merely manifestations of these qualities. 
And then suddenly to meet him, a quiet 
man in a coarse, gray-tweed suit, a 
man of thirty-two or thirty-three, with 
tired brown eyes and a limp! 


ER father, who had detested war 

and loved chivalry, had often 
spoken in her hearing of John Lynn, 
whom he held up as the highest type of 
fighting man the world had ever seen. 
He had told her, had her father, how 
Lynn, appearing out of nowhere as it 
would seem, had fought as a volunteer 
against Aguinaldo in the Philippines; 
he told how, by Lynn’s efforts, China 
had been saved from a second Boxer 
uprising; of his stand with the Italians 
in Tripoli and with the Albanians at 
Tchataldja. The Montenegrins used to 
say that it was better to die with John 
Lynn than to win with Derek Pasha, 
because Lynn would of a certainty lead 
them into Paradise. 

Constance Durrow, leaning over the 
taffrail of the liner and watching the 
log spin like a trawler’s line, remem- 
bered two things which Lynn had 
done: 

The first was when, in the great Bal- 
kan struggle, the Turkish soldiery had 
been driven out of Podgoritza. Old 
King Peter, proud and grateful, had 
sent for John Lynn. Anorderly brought 
word that Lynn was too busy. 

“That is queer,’ said the old king, 
and set out to find him. 

He discovered him in a side street, 
taking down a letter from a Turkish 
private whose minutes were numbered. 

Lynn turned to the fighting king. 
“You'll have to excuse me for a mo- 
ment,’ he said. ‘I’m doing something 
for an old fellow-craftsman of ours, and 
I can’t get away.” 

The grim monarch never forgot the 
incident. Ever after he alluded to him 
as “ John Lynn, whom I love as my son.” 


PP the second incident took place 
in Mexico, when Lynn drew his 
sword for Madero against the force of 
the old Indian general. After a seven- 
hour pitched battle a comrade found 
him feeding crumbs to a week-old 
mongrel pup. ‘‘ Where did you 
find him?”’ the comrade asked. 

“‘T picked him up early this 
morning, when we were rid- 
ing into the town,” Lynn 
answered. ‘‘He was lost, so 
I stuffed him into a saddle- 
bag.” 

““And you’ve had him here 
all day, in this inferno?”’ 

‘Why not?” Lynn looked 
up withsurprise. ‘ Youdidn’t 
expect me to leave him there, 
did you?”’ 

These things—rather than 
the triumphant procession 
into Adrianople, rather than 
the charge of his free-lance irregulars in Tripolitana, rather 
than the Boxers’ stealing hurriedly out of Macao—fed the 
fancy of Constance Durrow when she thought of Lynn. 

And now, leaning over the taffrail, she reviewed the face 
and figure of John Lynn and decided that he could not look 
otherwise than he did: a lean lath of a man, supple and 
tough as a willow rod; face small, irregular and brown, 
with a nose hooked like a beak, and hair thinning at the 
temples; the scar of a saber cut on the left temple showing 
white and clean as a tooth against the brown tan of his skin; 
a short-cropped, brown mustache outlining a mouth that 
smiled like a child’s; a voice so soft and gentle that it seemed 
like a flute. Another jagged scar showed on the back of his 
right hand, and he limped slightly where a Turk’s bullet had 
ground through his knee. 
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It Was With a Bump, All Right, When She Did: By Mary 


ILLUSTRATION 


RS. IRVING, in her white gown, slender 
and gray-eyed, sitting behind the coffee urn 
facing her husband with the newspaper, 
felt unusually languid and weak this morn- 
ing. She often thought she could stand 
|| the day better if it did not begin with 
|| breakfast, or if, paradoxically speaking, it 
||| came after luncheon, when one was more 
physically braced for discouragement and 
the devolving cares of the household. 

Even if the service hadn’t all depended on one maid, 
it was Mr. Irving’s rule, harrowingly never carried out, that 
the household should be assembled at one and the same 
moment at the matin meal. In the home in which he himself 
had been brought up it was a cult that all virtue depended 
on early rising and being prompt at breakfast. The little 
ten-year-old Cecilia, as was often fondly noted by Cousin 
Lizzie, was a real Irving in her morning wakefulness; white- 
haired Cousin Lizzie, fresh in her lavender gingham, was an 
Irving too; but the eldest son and Lily and Jack, as well as 
their mother, took after the Vanes—delightful people, but 
who hadn’t the advantage of having been brought up as 
Irvings. 

Mrs. Irving, as she waited nervously for the delinquents— 
while she tried to listen to what her husband read from the 
paper—was, as usual, divided between sympathy for them 
and for him. He was so good that it was a shame not to try 
to please him—and just when poor father was going through 
so much with his business. 

“Oh, there’s Jack now!” she said. 

“‘T couldn’t get dressed sooner because Vane wouldn’t let 
me have my shoes,’’ complained Jack, a curly-haired boy of 
fourteen. ‘I wish you would make Vane stop; he i 

“Be quiet, dear, your father is reading,” 
murmured the mother. 

She motioned to Minna to take away the 
toast by Cousin Lizzie’s plate and bringa piece 
that wasn’t burned on the edge, and held up 
a warning finger to the pretty, slender Lily, 
a girl of twenty, who twined her arm around 
her father’s neck and kissed him lightly as 
she passed, already hatted and cloaked for the 
train, while he reached up a hand and fondly 
patted her cheek, though he went on with the 
paragraph. 

Seven people had been rescued from a spec- 
tacular fire, in a building which Mr. Irving 
had once occupied, through the continued 
efforts of one special fireman who had himself 
succumbed afterward. Cousin Lizzie made 
little murmurs of interest during the recital, 
with exclamations of horror at the end; 
every one said how brave the poor fireman 
was to stay at his post. 




















oa ELL, that was his job,”’ said Mr. Irving 
hardily. He folded the paper. ‘Jack, 
don’t make such disgusting noises when you 
eat. Where is Vane, Marla? Why can’t that 
boy ever get down to breakfast on time?”’ 

‘Here he is,’’ she said nervously, with an 
appealing glance at her oldest son. Vane was 
twenty-two, dark, handsome, forceful looking, 
and at the moment with an enigmatic expres- 
sion as he met his mother’s gaze. 

“‘Good morning.”’ Hissalutationembraced 
the table. ‘“‘I don’t want any breakfast.”” His 
hand waved off a protest. ‘No, mother! I 
don’t want any! I’ll get something to eat in 
town. I’ve got to stop at the tailor’s for my 
coat on the way to the station. Good-by!” 
He had kissed her and was already gone. 

““Mother, Minna has given me cold mut- 
ton sandwiches for my lunch when she knows 
I hate cold mutton,’’ clamored Cecilia. 
‘Mother, I can’t eat cold mutton; mother, I 
can’t eat cold mutton—mother, I can’t!”’ 

“Hush, Cecilia! I’ll see that you have 
something else,” said the mother. Her eyes 
roved anxiously to the husband as he rose. 
‘‘What was the matter with your eggs? You 
haven’t touched them.” 

“Oh, nothing, only they were too hard,’ 
he answered. He was a large, fine-looking 
man in his gray business suit; his somewhat clouded face 
took on a kindly expression as he kissed her good-by in his 
turn. “‘ Nowremember and take care of yourself today, dear. 
Coming in with me, Lily?” 

“Yes, father.” She gathered up her music roll—Lily 
studied both vocally and instrumentally at the conservatories. 

“I don’t know what time I’ll be home; don’t wait dinner 
for me. For goodness’ sake, mother, don’t look as if you 
expected something dreadful! I’m only going to the tea- 
room dance with Mrs. Hartwell and the crowd. Cecilia, will 
you see if I dropped my gloves on the stairs? Oh, there they 
are. Good-by, mother.” 

‘“‘Good-by,” said the mother once more, rising herself from 
a half-eaten breakfast to make the sandwiches for Cecilia 
and find Jack’s arithmetic in the struggle to get him off for 
school, before going back to clear off the breakfast table. 
Her heart had sunk at Lily’s words; it was not only that she 
seemed to have no thought for her home in the exigencies of 
music lessons and the fox trot, but there was that haunting 
fear—the tea-room dance was all right, of course, but if she 
was meeting Rupert Yarde this way, why then 





“ZOU go and sit by the window with the paper; it’s such 
a pretty morning! I’ll clear the things away,” said 
Cousin Lizzie kindly. ‘‘ Farnham was remarking before you 
were down, dear, that you did entirely too much—you must 
remember what the doctor said—and you know how glad 
I always am to help. Dear me, how careless Minnais! Here 
is another cup nicked. She should be spoken to.” 
“Oh, dear! I suppose so,”’ said Mrs. Irving helplessly. 
“But that wasn’t what I wanted to tell you about, Marla.”’ 
Cousin Lizzie stood still with a trayful of spoons and forks 
in her hands. Her blue eyes looked straight before her— 


“You’ve Just Got to be Careful; 
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Cousin Lizzie was white-haired and elderly, but her eyes 
were still very blue; her voice trembled. ‘It’s about Lily. 
You know, Marla, how I have loved that child—my god- 
child and named Elizabeth after me! When she was a little 
thing she used to climb up in my arms and hug me tight and 
say: ‘I love you, sweet Lizzie!’ Of course I was away at 
Cora’s for a good many years, but I never forgot Lily’s birth- 
day or Christmas. But ever since I came here, three months 
ago Cousin Lizzie’s voice broke into a sob; she sat 
down suddenly. “Just because I opened another letter of hers 
yesterday afternoon, addressed to Miss Elizabeth Irving— 
and I was wondering before I opened it what gentleman could 
be writing to me!—she was Well, I never heard such 
language from anyone! She was ungoverned. And the letter 
was nothing at all, just ‘Will be there,’ and signed ‘R.’ 
Nothing would suit her but that I was a prying criminal. She 
insinuated that I wanted to read her letters; she wished that 
she had been named for anybody else; she ie 

Mrs. Irving made an ejaculation of distress. ‘Lily 
shouldn’t have spoken like that; she is very quick-tempered, 
like her father, but it is soon over; not that I am excusing 
her at all, Cousin Lizzie. You know young girls do mind 
some things so much. Perhaps if, when letters come in a 
handwriting you don’t recognize, you would wait till Lily 
came home ig 

“That is what I always do. No one can be more particu- 
lar than I,’’ said Cousin Lizzie with dignity. ‘‘Is there 
anything more you would like to have me do here, Marla?”’ 

“Thank you, nothing more,’’ said Mrs. Irving with out- 
ward calm but deep inward resentment. 

Why did every one come to her with all the disagreeable 
happenings? This was a fine beginning to the day, indeed; 
she felt weak before it had well started—with those other 














anxieties already gnawing at her: Farnham’s troubles, so 
vitally a part of living, and, what struck deeper yet, this 
affair of Lily’s. Mrs. Irving always arranged her own room; 
she stopped now, as always, when she dusted, to look fondly 
at the photographs of the children when they were little. 
Lily had always been popular, but when Rann March sud- 
denly appeared on the scene last winter the two had appar- 
ently fallen in love at sight. It couldn’t ‘‘come to anything”’ 
for a long time, of course; but no one could help liking young 
March; he was not especially good-looking, but just the 
kind you felt was nice clear through—with a football record 
behind him, and clean, forthright ways. 


ND then for the last two months he had stopped coming 
to the house entirely! George Huff and Leonard Cray, 
negligible youths, were the favored ones for a few weeks, and 
since then it had been Rupert Yarde exclusively. Rupert 
was somewhat older; handsome, if you liked the style, rather 
delicate, and with little effeminate ways; he had money. 
Mrs. Irving disliked him intensely; she thought him vain. 
If he was meeting Lily oftener than she mentioned 
If only Cousin Lizzie hadn't told her about that letter! 
Mrs. Irving knew that it would be on her mind all day, and 
she really ought not to have to worry; anything that dis- 
tressed her took just so much strength out of her. And if 
Farnham’s ‘‘deal” didn’t go through today, what would 
become of them? 

A ring at the telephone called her from her agonized 
reflections. 

“Isthis Mrs. Irving? This is Mrs. Bush. How are you?— 
Well, really, I’m used up before the day begins, there’s 
so much on one. I had a letter from Elsie this morning. 
I thought you’d like to know; they’ve been having the most 





We Couldn’t, We Just Couldn’t Do Without You!” 





BY JOHN ALONZO WILLIAMS 


wretched time South; all the children have been ill, and Alec 
cut his foot; they were afraid of blood poisoning, but it’s all 
right now. She feels quite hurt at not hearing from you since 
they left, but I told her Yes, yes, I see, of course. Well, 
to change the subject, I promised Mrs. Tevis—the Tevises 
are the new people next door, my dear—that I’d speak to 
you about Jack, for I was sure you wouldn’t allow it, if you 
knew—allow him, I mean, to use that sling shot on his way 
to school. He shoots at their chickens Oh, yes, I’ve 
seen him! He killed a hen yesterday. Mrs. Tevis—she’s a 
very nervous little woman—went all to pieces, thinking that 
he might have hit the baby; they had to send for the doctor. 
Mr. Tevis says sling shots are against the law. Yes—I knew 
you’d see about it, dear. You are always so calm about 
everything! I often wish I had your temperament. Oh! 
Hilda has just come in. She wants to know if Lily is coming 
out by train tonight or in Rupert’s motor—Hilda wants to 
meet her. Oh, I supposed you knew. Good-by!”’ 








RS. IRVING sat down in the big chair by the window, 

quivering. The sky was very blue; the hills had taken 
on a soft, animated haze; the scarlet-leaved maple opposite 
gleamed like a jeweled tree in the sunlight. It all seemed to 
belong to a different country from the one she lived in. 

“‘Marla!”’ 

She turned wearily. ‘‘ Yes, Cousin Lizzie.” 

‘““That washerwoman has hung Cecilia’s new blue cambric 
right in the sun, and it’s all fading out; I thought you’d want 
to speak about it. I’ll take those books back to the library 
for Lily, if you like; the walk is too long for you. They are 
weeks overdue. Let me see: there will be thirty-eight cents 
on this one and forty on the other; it’s positively sinful.’ 

‘Yes, it is,’ agreed the mother painfully. 

She counted out the money from her pocket- 
book, and, after going down to interview the 
laundress, she lay back once more in the com- 
fortable chair, her pretty, languid hands 
crossed in her lap, her face, with its soft, light 
hair and gentle gray eyes, expressionless. She 
felt racked in spirit to a degree that affected 
her physically, as she knew too well! The 
doctor had said more than the family knew. 
How could she ever get well with all this to 
stand? There was no one to take her place. 
And just when she couldn’t stand anything— 
when she oughtn’t to be called upon to stand 
another thing! And now she would have to 
nerve herself to confront Jack 

When Jack finally came in to luncheon he 
was unusually quiet. 

She spoke with control: ‘ Jack.” 

““Yes, mother.’’ He stopped in the door- 
way, cap in hand, his eyes turned away. 

“Look at me! Look at me,I say! Give me 
your sling shot.” 

“‘Tt’s broken.” 

“Very well; let it stay broken then. I 
didn’t think you were a cruel boy, Jack, 
shooting at chickens—and killing them! 
You'll have to go to Mrs. Tevis a 

‘That old hen of hers was dead when I shot 
at it—if that’s what you mear!”’ Jack’s 
voice had a hard, choked sound. ‘I’m going 
upstairs; I don’t want any lunch.” 

‘‘Not want any lunch! What’s the matter? 
Why, Jack!”” He had suddenly knelt down 
on the floor, plunging his head in her lap. 

“I’m not—cruel! Rover’’— Rover was the 
black dog at the corner—‘“‘ was run over just 
now by Rupert Yarde’s car, mother! I saw 
Rover—I saw his legs A gasping 
description of the tragedy poured forth. 














ER arms around the boy, Mrs. Irving 

tried warmly to comfort. ‘‘I wouldn't 
think of that part, you know, dear; I’d only 
think that it doesn’t hurt him now, and what 
a dear, lovely dog he was, and how happy 
you made him when you brought him bones. 
I know you’re not cruel! Didn’t you say you 
needed a new tennis racket ?”’ 

““Ye-es,”’ 

“Well, get it then!”’ she said largely, on the 
strength of a hoarded five-dollar bill. ‘‘ Now 
run upstairs and wash your face and hands. Here come 
Cecilia and Cousin Lizzie. What zs the matter now?”’ 

Well might she ask! Cecilia’s pink-and-white frock, as 
well as one cheek and her light curls, was plastered with 
mud; her mouth was smeared to her chin with blood. 

““Now don’t be frightened,” said Cousin Lizzie volubly; 
she herself looked white. ‘‘It is really nothing. What is a 
tooth compared with a life?”’ 

“‘Oh, my goodness!”’ exclaimed the mother. 

““You can imagine how I felt when I saw that dear child in 
front of the trolley and the motorman clanging his bell and 
every one shrieking at her, and she so absent-minded that 
she never knew a thing! And a boy grabbed her, just as 
she slipped and fell against the wheel of the Tevises’ baby 
carriage —that stupid nurse had it right in the way!—and 
knocked her upper front tooth right out.” 

““Oh, my goodness!”’ said Mrs. Irving again. 

“And the postman—he was just passing—picked the 
tooth up and clapped it right back into place and told her to 
keep pressing it up and to take her straight to the dentist on 
the way back, but I felt so shaky dear, that 

‘‘Get Cousin Lizzie the ammonia from my dressing table, 
Jack,” said Mrs. Irving hastily. Heaven knew she felt shaky 
too. A front tooth—and a little girl! Why hadn’t Cousin 
Lizzie got it attended to at once? It might be—oh, horrible 
thought !—too late now. 1 


HEN she returned from the dentist’s she was still tense 
but partly reassured in this particular stress. The 
dentist said the tooth would probably be all right. Cousin 
Lizzie had gone to bed in a darkened room with a headache, 
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The Slippery Trail on the Inside of the Frowning Andean Wall 


STOOD on the Roof of the Western World—the summit 

of the Andes. In the melting snows at my feet lay the 

source of a headstream of the mighty Amazon. I had 
long pictured the view from this topmost portal—how the 
mountains would tumble down to the plain, range on range, 
cafion after cafion; how a vast wilderness would spread out 
before me, the beginning of an impenetrable jungle, stretch- 
ing three thousand miles from the Andes to the Atlantic. 

Instead, I looked down on a sea of billowy clouds! 

Into this cavern of mist we descended. There were nine 
of us, if you count the horses. My husband and I were in 
search of adventure; the English naturalist was bound for 
the forest to collect butterflies and moths for the British 
Museum; Pedro, the half-breed muleteer, was supposed to 
be the guide. There were four saddle horses, and a cargo 
animal laden with canned food and ammunition. Rifles hung 
from the pommels of our saddles; blankets and cameras 
were strapped on behind; and every saddlebag bulged 
with necessities for a journey into the wilds. 


ERU may be likened to a tall, gray-stone house with 
a steep flight of steps leading up to the roof. From 
this bleak roof rise the highest chimney peaks of the 
Americas—mountains perpetually snow-crowned, their 
imperial heads glistening in the sunlight like a Titanic 
chain of diamonds. Behind this chilly, drab house lies 
nature’s loveliest garden; but no well-built stairway 
leads down to it. The traveler, bound for the vine-hung 
wonderland of the tropics, risks his life and—slides off 
the roof. 
We slid. 
Never have I seen such a steep, slippery trail; it 

















mountain side to a cafion far below. The wet mist en- 
shrouded me, screening the rider ahead; the rain fell 

in torrents. My dejected white horse tripped over 
rolling boulders, hurling me to and fro in the saddle, 
and finally pitched me, heels over head, into the stream. 
There I lay until the men came to the rescue—looking, I 
am sure, like a wet mummy, for my costume that day was 
wonderful to behold. 

We had started out at dawn from the Indian hamlet of 
Crucero, on the frozen plateau of Southern Peru, three miles 
above the sea, in order to cross the Andes before the daily 
noon snowstorm gathered on the pass. It was so terribly 
cold in Crucero that my corduroy suit felt like tissue paper; 
so I piled on a heavy sweater, a long khaki coat and a 
tattered woolen blanket with a hole in the center for my 
head. Add long woolen stockings, such as grandmother 
used to knit, over my high boots, a red flannel cap with 
earflaps under my sombrero, and two pairs of mittens, and 
you will not picture me as the personification of grace. 

The morning cold was most trying, but the penetrating 
dampness now seemed a greater discomfort. Down, down 
we slipped, through torrents, over rocks, until by dusk we 
had dropped five thousand feet to a mud-walled, thatch- 
roofed settlement, straggling along both sides of the stream. 

The village bore the euphonious Quichua name of Quiton- 
Quiton, and was the frontier post of the Peruvian highland 
Indians, who will not venture beyond this point for fear of 
savage tribes in the forest below. These twentieth-century 
descendants of the Incas hate the white man, as their 
forefathers hated the Spaniards who enslaved them four 


was in the bed of a brook, which tumbled down the \ 




















Above, Mrs. Harriet Chalmers Adams Ready to Hit the Trail 
Below, Crossing the “New River” on an “Arroya” or Cable 


centuries ago. Ferocious dogs are the sentinels of every 
Quichua village, but we found an electric flasher a formidable 
means of defense. Not an Indian was visible in the town. 
Strips of hide, serving as front doors, hung before the open- 
ings of the huts, but not one was thrown aside to welcome us. 
Pedro dismounted, saying he was chilled to the bone and 
must have a drink of chichato warm him. The rest of us did 
not fancy this bitter beverage, made from corn, so we kept 
on down the cafion. 


OW the trail left the river and climbed the cliff, where it 

wound along a stony ledge with a sheer drop of a thou- 
sand feet to the cafion floor below. It was a very narrow trail, 
not over thirty inches wide, with projecting crags and sharp 
turns. I was using a sidesaddle, but ever since this experi- 
ence I have ridden astride. My horse, recalling the fate of 
pack animals who had struck the wall with their loads and 
fallen into the abyss, decided to avoid this catastrophe by 
keeping to the very edge of the trail, so my feet hung over 
the yawning chasm. By this time I was too exhausted to 
be greatly concerned whether I hung on or rolled off into 
eternity. I dimly recall a faint, winding, silvery thread far 
below in the mist—the river serpentining its way through 
the cafion. It was midnight when we reined up at a hut on 
the edge of the forest, after nineteen hours in the saddle! 





Mining Camp in the Jungle, With a Genuine American Welcome 


This shelter hut belonged to an American mining company 
that had built the trail we were following. The company’s 
office was up on the plateau, near Lake Titicaca, the mine 
itself some days’ journey farther on down-trail. A lone 
American was posted at the shelter, to oversee provisions 
and mail going in, and gold and mail coming out. Here we 
left our friend, the naturalist, with his butterfly net for 
work by day and his acetylene lamp to entrap inquisitive 
moths by night. The American boys at the mining office 
had dubbed him “ Bugs,’’ and the nickname clung to him. I 
can see him now, carefully sorting the opalescent beauties 
from his knapsack, his face all aglow at a new variety, 
dearer to him than the Kohinoor diamond. Poor chap! He 
died there of fever the next year. 

Pedro failed to appear with the cargo animal that night, 
and the next morning there was still no sign of him. We 
assumed he had lingered behind in the village and would 
soon overtake us. Provisions were running low at the 
hut, and Mr. Adams and I decided to start on alone. 

‘Follow the river,” said the friendly American who 
had sheltered us. ‘And be sure to look for the new 
trail at the foot of the cafion; I hear there’s been a 
landslide on the old one.”’ 

He and good old ‘“‘Bugs”’ stood in the cabin door, 
waving to us until we disappeared round a turn in the 
trail. 


UR tortuous path had been cut out of the rock on 
the side of a gorge. It crossed and recrossed the 
cafion by means of swinging bridges hung on cables— 
bridges only three feet wide, without railings. They 
swayed like hammocks as we rode over them. I could 
not dismount and walk across when we came to a 





: Va bridge, as there was no space of ground to drop on. 


In spite of danger, fatigue and a lean larder we were 
keenly alive to the beauty of this Agualani cafion. It 
is one of the loveliest in all tropical America. Its walls 
are hung with every variety of luxuriant tropical ver- 

dure and curtained with countless silvery waterfalls. Pink 
and white begonias as large as bushes grow beside the trail, 
and ferns of giant proportions. We looked down on wav- 
ing palms, on great trees filled with orchids, and all agleam 
with iridescent butterflies. Macaws of brilliant plumage and 
rainbow-beaked toucans flew by. 

“This is the thirteenth bridge,’’ I called out in the early 
afternoon. ‘‘ Maybe it’s the unlucky one!” 

We had been on the alert all day for travelers bound up- 
trail, and now we saw a train of llamas coming toward us 
across the chasm. My husband slipped off his horse and 
dragged me over my pony’s head. Then we ran to the wid- 
est place in sight, and flattened ourselves against the wall, 
leaving the more experienced horses to shift for themselves. 

Over the swaying bridge came the llamas, heads erect, 
great, curious eyes wandering. Behind were two Indian 
drivers, calling ‘‘ Buss-ss-ss,’’ the hissing Andean cry that 
causes the pretty highland camels to prick up their ears and 
hasten their dainty feet. When they saw us they were in a 
panic, and as they scrambled past, trembling with fear, one 
poor, golden-brown llama made a misstep, struck a neighbor 
in his fall, and they both went over the brink. The picture 
haunted me for days. 
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you come to get into politics?’”’ I can only reply that 

it was merely by accident that I turned into this new 
and unexplored field. I was a writer for the ‘‘Los Angeles 
Record” and lived in a bungalow in the midst of a flower 
garden owned jointly by my big, peaceful husband and me. 
Our roof is on a level with the street, and our grounds cascade 
playfully downhill in the direction of the Los Angeles River. 
Giant rosevines ramble over the brown shingles of the roof, 
big yellow marigolds snuggle against the south wall, and 
roses and honeysuckle riot above the steps leading to the 
lower garden, which is planted in bamboos, acacia trees and 
geraniums. 

Employed as an interviewer, I wrote as a side line a cor- 
respondence column called the ‘‘Cynthia Grey Column.” 
It was a side line only in the beginning; soon it grew to 
astounding proportions and completely overshadowed my 
work as an interviewer. For one person in Los Angeles who 
knew Estelle Lawton Lindsey at least twenty knew and 
loved ‘‘Cynthia Grey.’”’ The correspondence column became 
the medium between me and the masses for revealing my 
opinions and convictions on social and political questions, 
and it eventually elected me. I am still trying to get rid of 
the name of ‘‘ Cynthia Grey” and to become identified under 
my own name. 

As a change from the rush and confusion of a daily news- 
paper office I love to don khaki and join my husband in dig- 
ging in our almost perpendicular garden whenever I have the 
chance. In this way we spent many calm, delightful hours. 


~ you come to asks me the same question: ‘‘How did 


NE day, out of a clear sky, a political organizer descended 

on us: Would I be a candidate for the City Council at 
the approaching municipal election? He had been read- 
ing the “‘Cynthia Grey”’ column and he believed that one 
with my views was needed in the city government. But 
I didn’t want to talk politics; I wanted to plant a Japanese 
juniper in a noodle bucket. The organizer was persistent, 
however, and at last I said ‘‘ Yes,”’ adding that, as forty out 
of every hundred voters in the city were women, I thought 
they were entitled to representation in the council. That 
afternoon there was a front-page story with headlines 
announcing to all the world: “Mrs. Lindsey Throws Her 
Hat Into the Ring!” 

The first step to be taken in qualifying to run for munici- 
pal office in California under the direct-primary law is to 
secure a sufficient number of signatures to your nominating 
petition. For this purpose the candidate gets blank peti- 
tions from the city clerk. The blanks were late in coming 
from the printer, and while I was waiting for them things 
began to happen. 

First I was called up on the telephone by the wife of a 
member of the State Assembly, who asked me to run for the 
City Council on our straight party ticket instead of as an 
independent. I directed her attention to the city charter 
and its provision that no one could run for any office in the 
gift of the city save as a nonpartisan, and I added that I 
meant to make my race according to the charter provisions. 
This caused her distress. She said she wished to see me 
elected and felt that, while the great body of broad-minded 
members of our party would support me in any event, still 
the women of our party would work for me so much more 
cordially and with better heart if I ran as one of their own 
nominees, 

‘We are going to hold a convention next week,” she told 
me; ‘“‘won’t you come down and accept the nomination if 
we tender it?” 

“‘T will accept your indorsement,’’ I replied, ‘‘and gladly. 
But you and I know that the only legal nomination under the 
state laws is that made at the polls at the primary elections. 
I should dislike to think my party would repudiate me 
because of obedience to the laws of my state and the charter 
of my city.” 


T WAS clear that in her mind the party indorsement given 
in convention amounted to a nomination; and she was so 
sincere, kind and insistent that I went to the convention. 
But I took along a copy of the city charter, for I scented 
trouble. The party machine was out in force, and the party 
machine hated me as it hated all independent thinkers. 
My friends were there, too, glad of an opportunity to 
fight the party machine. Trouble hung heavy in the 
air. I sat in the back of the hall alone, watching the 
proceedings with an eye to their dramatic value. 

The storm burst when my name was proposed as one 
of the candidates to be placed on the blanket petition 
that our party would circulate to have its nominees 
placed on the ballot. The opposition accused me of all 
kinds of things: Of being a feminist; of friendship for 
club women—to which I plead guilty, being a club 
woman myself; of having the support and good will 
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of prominent people of all parties; of being in arrears with 
my dues, which, however, was easily proved to be false. 
Finally, after two hours of perfervid oratory, somebody dis- 
covered that I was in the hall and they called for me. 

I spoke briefly and, I believe, to the point: I had, I said, 
friends in all parties; please heaven, I always would have, 
They knew that I was a club woman and a feminist before 
they took me into their ranks; and I knew, if they did not, 
that the club members and the workers were striving for the 
same things in government, and that the club women had no 
feeling toward them but kindness and friendship. I added 
that I was a free-born American citizen before I was a party 
member, and a woman before I was either. I thanked my 
friends for the fight they were making in my behalf, and read 
those sections of the city charter which provided for non- 
partisanship in city elections, adding that I intended to make 
my race as provided in that instrument. 

“Tf you indorse me,”’ I said in closing,“‘I shall be grateful; 
and you know that I will betray notrust. But if Iam elected 
to the City Council I shall go in free, not with a whiplash 
held over my back. Our party in this city is not half large 
enough to elect me; in consequence I must be elected by the 
independent vote. That means that I shall represent in the 
City Council citizens of all parties, and it is unjust that | 
should go in bound by any small faction.” 

A voice from the back of the hall interrupted: “If we turn 
you down, will you run as an independent ?”’ 

Before I could reply he was ruled out of order and I left 
the hall. They fought another hour, and finally indorsed or 
nominated me, according as you view the matter. 


 ” those who controlled the party machine were 
not done. They were determined to throw my name 
off the ballot. They had sworn to “get me,” and “get me” 
they did. The day after the convention a member of our city 
central committee called on me and quizzed me closely about 
what I would and would not do if elected. 

“You will not be expected to vote on the city’s business 
at all,’’ he told me. 

“Then what am I expected to do?” I asked. “‘Do you 
want me to take a salary from the city and refuse to give the 
best service of which I am capable in return?”’ 

“Certainly I do. I expect you to sit in that council and 
do party propaganda work—and nothing else.” 

“‘Does that appeal to you as an honest effort to fulfill my 
oath of office?”’ 

‘“‘T care nothing about your oath of office.” 

“Well, Ido. Moreover, all right-thinking members of our 
party do. And let me tell you this: Such men as you are 
harming our cause more than all those of whom you com- 
plain. What are you crying for? A square deal for our 
people; yet you want me to refuse a square deal to my city. 
Now what am I working to bring about? Justice for all 
men—and all women as well.” 

After some further discussion, he asked: ‘‘ Will you give 
us your resignation when you do not vote as we order?”’ 

I looked at him and flung him my reply as if it were a har- 
poon: ‘TI will not; and I am taking orders from no one. 
The citizens of Los Angeles propose to elect me, not the city 
central committee of our party. Why will they elect me? 
Because they believe in my good faith, my judgment, my 
integrity, not yours or the committee’s. If they do not like 
my work they can recall me.” 

He left; and I could not but feel a touch of pity for a man 
whose outlook on life was so warped. 

Next day a blank arrived from headquarters. It was my 
undated resignation from the council. It was accompanied 
by arequest that I sign it and return it at once, so the blanket 
petition could be circulated. The letter urged haste as all 
other candidates had signed. To save controversy I threw 
the communication and the blank into the wastebasket. 


HE next move was made by the state secretary. He was 

suave and exceedingly wily: of course he would not have 
me violate my conscience, but I was the only candidate who 
had refused to sign. He was my friend and understood; but 
it was ‘‘the rule of the party.” 

I defied him to show me the rule, and he had to admit 
there was nosuchrule. ‘ But it was a custom ‘ 

‘One better honored in the breach,”’ I said curtly. 

“But it isa mere formality, my dear lady.” 

“Then waive it. I am suspicious of rules that can’t be 
printed.” 

“But just as an evidence that you believe in the rule of 
the majority.” 

“T do believe in the rule of the majority, and that is just 
why I refuse to sign. The people who made up that conven- 
tion were less than one-hundredth of the registered members 
of our party in Los Angeles. If the vote of every member of 
our party in the city were cast for me I would still need 
three times as many before I could be elected. Think it over.” 

“But the delegates to the convention represented the 
party.” 

“In other words, the machine.” 

wes: 

“The machine that has almost destroyed the faith of the 
public in our party, that is driving the thinkers out of it, 











that has the mental outlook of the bull that tried to butt the 
railway engine off the track.” 

The secretary was shocked. “Then you won't sign?’’ he 
asked, his eyes gleaming. 

“T will not.” 

“Ts that final?” 

wae 

“You know the result?” 

“‘Assuredly; a heresy trial and the toboggan.’ 
smiling and he departed. 


I stood up 


ROM that interview I went straight to the city clerk and 

secured blanks; and my friends and | began collecting 
signatures toinsure my placeon the ballot. I had no intention 
of waiting for the repudiation that I knew was coming before 
announcing myself as an independent candidate. My pe- 
titions filled rapidly, and we soon had twice as many names 
as were needed to place my name on the ballot. Among 
my signers were superior court judges, a Federal judge, 
police judges, club women, the present mayor, and friends 
of all political faiths. 

Before the time for filing petitions was up seventy-four 
people— seventy-one men and three women —had entered the 
race for the City Council. From this number the eighteen 
receiving the highest number of votes at the primaries 
would appear on the ballot at the final election on June first. 
The nine receiving the greatest number of votes at the finals 
would compose the council for the next two years. 

The repudiation by the party machine arrived in due time. 
It was the special feature of a convention called to throw 
me off the ticket. I had written a speech stating my position 
in the controversy, but I never delivered it. The hall was 
crowded, and most of the delegates against me were men; 
their minds were made up and they did not propose to listen 
to any arguments. It was another case of the psychology 
of the queen in “ Alice in Wonderland’’; ‘‘Sentence first, 
evidence afterward. Off with her head.’’ 

I sat surrounded by a bodyguard of three men, each over 
six feet, my husband, with folded arms and calm face, 
towering in his full six feet four above all the other men in 
the house. My friends were out in force, but the convention 
was packed against them. The first victory of the city cen- 
tral committee was in the election of a chairman; one of my 
staunch supporters was defeated by the state secretary, 
who, with the central committee and its,adherents, pro- 
ceeded to run roughshod over my friends. 

For myself I cared not at all; but when another of my 
friends was reviled because he asked the floor for me, I 
jumpedup. Sixkind, firm hands forced me back into my seat. 

“Sit still,” admonished the big newspaper man on my left. 

“TI won’t sit still and see my friends insulted,” I replied. 
“‘Dudley,”’ I called to my husband, “I want to talk.” 

“You always do,”’ he smiled back. ‘‘Can’t you see that 
if they refuse you a hearing it puts them in bad ?’™ 

“But they are threatening to throw my friend out.” 

“Let ’em,” said the newspaper man crisply. ‘It'll make 
a peach of a story.” 


UT they did not throw him out. Just here an earnest, 

calm, kindly man arose and addressed the chair in a 
gentle voice: ‘Comrades,’ he said earnestly, ‘in the name 
of justice and fair play I ask the floor for Mrs. Lindsey. She 
has had no opportunity to state her side of the case.”’ 

The chair put it to the house, and the house howled him 
down and skidded me off the ticket, carrying the motion by 
only a few votes. 

Then bedlam broke loose in the hall. Nearly half the dele- 
gates rose and tore their membership cards to ribbons, scat- 
tered the bits over the banisters as they went downstairs, 
and shook their fists at the city central committee, which 
was left lonely in its technical victory. 

An echo of this convention was a protest meeting called 
by my friends. Among the speakers was a gentleman of 
rubicund countenance and a bearing marked by extreme 
gravity. He addressed himself to proving the injustice of 
the city central committee. 

“‘Friends,” he began, ‘‘I protest against the treatment 
given Mrs, Lindsey at the convention, not only in the cause 
of justice but because Mrs. Lindsey is one of the sweetest 
women in the world 3 

He was interrupted by an anxious voice from the back of 
the hall, crying: ‘‘Cut it out, pardner; the candidate’s 
husband weighs two hundred and fifty pounds.” 

“Oh,” gasped the speaker, ‘‘ah—of course I—I—mean 
politically sweet.” 





ERY few people‘took my candidacy seriously until after 

the primaries. We have more than two hundred thou- 
sand registered voters in Los Angeles and four hundred 
and forty-six precincts. To make it worse, our councilmen 
are elected from the city at large and not by wards. Six 
members of the old council were standing for reélection, and 
it was conceded that they had a heavy advantage over new 
aspirants. But when the primary vote was tabulated, 
showing me comfortably in sixth place and ahead of two of 
the incumbents, the town sat up and took notice. It was 
then that I began to receive indorsements from organiza- 
tions, and that my name roused enthusiasm among 
people who thought, before the primaries, that ‘‘it was 
too early to elect a woman to any office.” 

Until about three weeks before election I ran my cam- 
paign from my own home and did all the work myself. 
Then the work had grownso that no one person could 
handle it, and we sent for one of my intimate friends, 
who took charge of my publicity work, living in my 
house and working through the mails and by means of 
the telephones, I do not see how I could have got 
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Whipsaw Merrill’s Girl Comes Home 
By Robert Welles Ritchie 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GAYLE PORTER HOSKINS 


sawdust city, came the clear, musical tinkle of chain 

traces and the long, quavering ‘‘ Wh-o-o-op la-a-a!” of 
old Jimmy Gus, driver of the Beckwith stage. Fifteen min- 
utes later the leader mules squatted on their haunches in 
the crowd before the superintendent’s office, and “Cherrily 
Merrilly’’ made a flying leap down from the seat beside 
Jimmy Gus. Her progress to the door of the office was an 
impromptu triumph, 

Whipsaw Merrill stood there, reticence and refusal to dis- 
play any sort of emotion before his men chaining him to the 
doorframe. 

“sé Dad ! ” 

He folded a big hand over hers, gently drew her in, and 
closed the door, The welcome the superintendent of Jumbo 
Mills gave his daughter was seen by no man. In the end 
Merrill held her at arm’s length and slowly surveyed her 
five feet six of upstanding womanhood. 

All mountain girl was she, despite the thin veneer of a 
regular Sacramento “tailor-made’’ dress and the saucy hat, 
cocked airily over the long, low wave of golden hair above 
her brow. Even though three years’ absence down at the 
State Normal School in Marysville had wrought magic 
with the former gangling lines of her figure, clothing them 
with the softness and mystery of womanhood, in the eyes of 
the girl—blue, they were, with the paint of the field lupine— 
lay the old hoyden light of the camp’s wildfire, of Whipsaw 
Merrill’s “kid.” A challenging, daring spirit flickered in 
those blue depths; yes, and something else, which Cornish 
Charlie subsequently defined to the circle of welcomers as 
“like un sees a purty boy angel a-tossin’ she a kiss.’” In a 
word, the lumber camp’s darling had gone away to school 
with a cooky smuggled into her hand as a reward for good 
behavior, and she returned bearing the eternal golden apple 
of woman’s invitation to discord. 

Maybe Merrill did not rate the change he divined in his 
daughter just this way; but he was fully conscious of it. 
“Cheryl’’—he used his daughter’s proper name only in 
those moments of heart revelation that were his once in a 
blue moon—‘‘I reckon now you’ve had your schoolin’ and 
shed your short skirts Jumbo Mills 
is no place for you.” Her widening 
eyes gave the only answer. He shook 
his head with that characteristic 
dogged gesture which made him a 
hard man to argue with. “ You’re a 
woman grown now. I didn’t figure 
on that until just now when you 
hopped off that stage. There’s lots 
of things I haven’t figured about you 
in these nineteen years, I reckon, 
Cheryl. Time for me to begin now.” 

‘Foolish old dad!” She gripped 
his ears and slowly wagged his head 
from side to side, her way of whee- 
dling from the time she wasold enough 
to climb a knee. But Merrill saw 
tears gathering to blur the eyes smil- 
ing ever so bravely back to his. 
Cherrily Merrilly knew as well as he 
what three years down in the big 
valley had wrought. Yet in the in- 
stant a great sense of loyalty welled 
up in her, almost suffocating in its 
intensity. ‘‘What am I to do, dad, 
if not take care of you?” she chal- 
lenged, throwing back her blond head 
with the impudence of a crested jay 
and daring an answer with eyes ready 
to battle. ‘‘Where am I to live if not 
here in the old camp?”’ 

“‘ Well, Cheryl, that’s just what I’ve 
got to figure on,” her father answered 
gropingly. ‘“‘I suppose you got to get 
married, and [’ll not have any of 
these thirty-dollar-a-month timber- 
jacks sparking round.”’ He spoke 
simply his whole creed concerning 
women: they were to be married; 
that was their all in all. 


| ec over the top of Deer Ridge, just back of the 


HE girl threw back her head and 

laughed. ‘‘Land, dad!’’ she 
mocked, ‘“‘don’t you fuss about the 
marrying part; that’s none of your 
concern. Why, I’m a ‘fem-in-in- 
ist’’’—she drawled the garbled word 
with exaggerated emphasis—‘“‘and of 
course that lets you out. ‘Feminin- 
ists’ don’t marry.”’ 

Merrill looked into the laughing 
face, appalled. Here was something 
entirely beyond him—one of these 
newfangled freaks he’d read about 
occasionally in the Sunday paper up 
from Frisco. ‘‘Cheryl!’’ He tried to 
push sternness into his voice. 

“**Femininist!’ ‘Femininist!’’’ she 
chanted, as she lifted her skirts and 
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Something Went Wrong With His Feet; 
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danced all around him. A 
“I’m a ‘femininist,’ and 
dad don’t count a hoot!’’ 

“Cheryl! Cherrily Mer- 
rilly!’’ 

The love word rounded 
her up standing. An eager 
little bound brought her into his arms, and she was smother- 
ing him with kisses. ‘There, there, old grumbly grumpus! 
That ends the lesson for the day,” she protested, crying down 
all efforts to renew argument. 

Whipsaw Merrill recognized the symptoms of his defeat 
and, clapping his hat on, conducted her up the trail to the 
little house, standing on a rock ledge above the camp, which 
was their home. There he awkwardly stood about while she 
exclaimed over her new room—that wonderful new room, 
done in blue-flowered paper by a man all the way up from 
Red Bluff, and furnished with the best bird’s-eye maple they 
had in the Bee Emporium down at Sacramento. 


S BY this birthday and home-coming gift was truce estab- 
lished in that delicate situation, concerning which Merrill 
felt himself constrained after nineteen neglectful years to do 
some figuring. Perhaps retrospect over those nineteen years 
since Cherrily Merrilly came to Jumbo Mills was something 
the father shrank from courting. Her mother had gone 
away from the camp the day the daughter came, gone up to 
the sun-drenched top of Bull Hill, and there had been laid 
away. The double event of life and death drove a splinter 
into Whipsaw Merrill’s heart and, because he was Whipsaw 
a and a hard man, he drove into the big woods relent- 
essly. 

Year by year the mills bulged and buckled under the 
expansion of the plant; the song of the saws was the only 
music, the only joy Whipsaw Merrill knew—to all outward 
appearance. And all that time the little waif with the pitch- 
colored pigtails, who now came to him, on her nineteenth 
birthday, in the shape of a smiling, willful problem, very 
competently had brought herself up in the expanding camp 
by her own hand. 





He Wildly Waved One Arm for Balance 
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The dance in the cookhouse that night was 
the crowning feature of a day marked in red 
on the camp’s calendar. Not until Cherrily 
Merrilly herself had assured young Bud Givins, 
the foreman from Deep Cajfion cutting, that she 
would assume all responsibility for the festivi- 
ties against her father’s possible displeasure, 
had the boys dared to go ahead with the affair. Young Bud 
had blushed and ‘“‘gubbled’’ over his words when he came 
to her late that afternoon, on his ostensible way to the office, 
to gain her indorsement of the dance; and he made himself 
entirely laughable in his confusion. For Bud, you see, 
remembered most vividly a certain night, which was the 
eve of Cherrily Merrilly’s departure for the State Normal 
School, when he and she had exchanged undying pledges of 
love. He was furiously conscious of those pledges now when 
they again met, and certain the laughter in her blue eyes 
was born of the memory she shared. She frightened him by 
the very robustness of her womanhood—looked at him with 
new, strange eyes. 

That dance was a “jim dandy.” 

After the hasty stoking of the six-o’clock meal, the hun- 
dred and more huskies of the mills and near-by cuttings had 
hurled themselves at benches and tables to stow them out- 
doors, Sprays of fragrant spruce and bundles of rank brake 
ferns were brought in to cloak the ugliest corners of the 
unpainted wooden walls. Candles, pared in crinkly shavings 
and trodden in by the boyish trick of making a “‘slide,’’ 
gave the floor the slipperiness of glass. At the far end of the 
room from the door three soap boxes, placed together, made 
a throne for the fiddlers, old Greasy Baker and Quartz Bill- 
ings, both of whom could ‘“‘turkey in the straw”’ with the 
livest two-armed ‘‘ string ticklers’’ north of Grass Valley. 

Hoppy Lee, chief camp cook, had erected a shrine just in 
front of the soap-box platform. A heavy section of butt log, 
which served him for a chopping block, had been rolled in 
laboriously from the kitchen, pasted over with innumerable 
red-and-gold good-luck ideographs and thus dressed to serve 
as pedestal for Hoppy Lee’s transcendent ‘‘ one-piecee buth- 
day cake.” Two feet across its gleaming white top, it was a 
culinary sarcophagus, defying merely 
mortal stomachs. In lieu of colored 
candles, which lacked, Hoppy Lee 
had sunk the supporting quills of 
nineteen smoking punksticks through 
the icing’s hard glaze, thereby hap- 
pily combining Celestial reverence 
with Occidental symbolism. Some 
anonymous admirer had brought in 
from the woods two immense snow 
flowers to stand, like blood-red pine- 
apples, one on each side of the cake. 


HAT matter that there were 

only a dozen girls besides Cher- 
rily Merrilly for nigh a hundred men 
to dance with? Competition was the 
fiercer for it. Cornish Charlie’s twins— 
big girls with the slow, sleepy eyes of 
cougars and red arms bursting out of 
dimity sleeves—footed it with the 
labored grace of Flemish mares on 
parade. Then there were the school- 
marm—a mite of a woman, with 
more wisdom of the world than of 
books in her perky little head—two 
bouncing girls from Big Meadows; 
the boss carpenter’s Bess; and a covey 
of white skirts in on the traction engine 
from Number Two cutting—the élite 
of the mountains, all. 

But Whipsaw Merrill’s Cherrily 
was the dynamo spark that fetched all 
eyes. With consummate daring she 
had broken from the fast sartorial 
decrees of white dimity and flowered 
organdie for the mountain girls, and 
she came in a wondrous cloud of filmy 
golden stuff, vivid as sunlight on a 
lake. The other girls wore short 
sleeves of convention; two saucy 
bows oneach shoulder served Cherrily 
Merrilly for sleeves. She was surpris- 
ing, irresistible. She brought valley 
audacity back to flaunt the conserva- 
tism of the mountains, and the danc- 
ing blue eyes of her challenged her 
sisters to show cause why she 
shouldn't. 

While fiddles bawled and chat- 
tered and all the pendent incandes- 
cent lights winked and swayed to 
the vibration of pounding feet, Bud 
Givins, foreman of Deep Cafion cut- 
ting, lurked in the darkest corner of 
the cookhouse, a prey to acute self- 
consciousness before this surprising 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 107 
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HE school of painting, sometimes 
called the ‘‘ Early English,’’ which 
was at its highest development in 
the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, was made illustrious by 
three great leaders, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Thomas Gainsborough 
and George Romney. Reynolds 
is usually spoken of as the greatest 
of English portrait painters, but 
Gainsborough was his equal in many respects and in 
others hissuperior. Gainsborough, also, is celebrated 
for his landscapes. The great rival of Reynolds 
and Gainsborough was George Romney, and the 
three form a brilliant galaxy. These artists created 
a style that distinguishes this period of British 
painting and was not much varied from by their 
successors. 














A Painter of the Royal and the Rich 


HOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, the youngest son 
of John Gainsborough, a clothier, was born at 

Sudbury, England, in 1727. He showed an early 
propensity for art and studied three years, in his 
youth, in St. Martin’s Lane Academy, London, under 
Francis Hayman, a historical painter. Then, after 
doing some modeling, a valuable preparation for his 
art, and painting a few landscapes, he returned to 
Sudbury and thence went to Ipswich, where he 
practiced portrait painting until 1760, when he 
removed to Bath, took apartments in a fashionable 
quarter and immediately found plenty of patrons. 

When the Royal Academy was founded, in 1768, 
Gainsborough was one of the original members. He 
established himself in a fine house in London in 
1774 and soon became the favorite painter of King 
George III and the royal family. He exhibited por- 
traits and landscapes at the Academy constantly 
until 1783, when, after a disagreement over the plac- 
ing of his picture of the three princesses, he with- 
drew his group of works and never exhibited there 
again. He died in 1788 of a cancer in his neck. 

Gainsborough was at first influenced in his paint- 
ing by the great works of the Flemish school, but he 
was a devoted student of Nature and developed a 
fine style of his own. His most celebrated picture, 
and one that has been the admiration of artists of 
all schools, is ‘‘Master Buttall,’’ widely known as 
“The Blue Boy.”’ It belongs to the Duke of West- 
minster and hangs in his London mansion, Gros- 
venor House. 


The Famous Duchess of Devonshire Portrait 


AINSBOROUGH’S famous picture, the Duch- 
ess of Devonshire, was painted about 1787 and 

its early history is uncertain. Wherever it may have 
been in the meantime, it was discovered and exhibited 
by a London art dealer in 1841. It was originally 
a portrait in full length but had been cut down by 
its former owner to its present size, to fit a space 
over a mantel. A number of years ago it was stolen 
in London and it was then feared that it was lost for 
good until, some years later, it was restored to its 
owner, the late J. Pierpont Morgan, through a well- 
known sporting character, who acted as 
intermediary for the thieves, or their 


time being devoted to studio drudgery. He seems 
to have got along pretty well with his master, how- 
ever, for the latter, his income from portrait paint- 
ing having become extremely precarious, conceived 
the idea of marrying an heiress, and Romney gave 
him efficient help. 

The heiress was found in the person of a young 
lady of fortune, whose affections were gained by 
Steele, and an elopement was successfully carried out. 
Partly as a result of the excitement of the affair, 
Romney soon afterward became ill with a fever. 
He was nursed through it by Mary Abbot, “‘a good 
and attractive young woman” who lived in Kendal 
with her widowed mother, and he married her in 
1756. During the five years following he earned a 
fair living with his brush. He then decided to try 
his luck in London and went to the capital in 1762. 
He left his wife and two children behind, but there 
seems to have been no foundation for stories that 
he deserted them. He remitted money regularly 
and his wife probably preferred the quiet life at 
Kendal to the adventures of the town. 

About 1775 Romney had reached such a high 
position that he shared the patronage of the great 
world with Reynolds and Gainsborough. The town 
was divided on the question of their merits and Lord 
Thurlow, speaking of it, is recorded as saying “I am 
of the Romney faction.” One of his first patrons 
was the Duke of Richmond, and the income earned 
at his easel was from three to four thousand pounds 
a year, a great deal of money in those days, extrava- 
gant though they were. He often had six sitters a 
day and counted twelve or thirteen hours a day’s 
work. He took an annual vacation of a month. In 
1782 Romney became acquainted with Lady Hamil- 
ton, then calling herself Mrs. Harte. He was 
charmed with her and she seems to have been an 
inspiration to him. He painted her many times and 
made many drawings and sketches of her, ‘‘some of 
them of great loveliness.’ After living for some 
years in a mansion he built at Hampstead, Romney 
began to fail physically and mentally, and in 1799 
he went home to his wife at Kendal. She nursed 
him with devotion, as she had done when she first 
met him; he did no more work and passed frora her 
faithful care, November 15, 1802. 


The Portrait of Lady Broughton 


HE subject of this fine portrait, by George Rom- 

ney, was Miss Mary Keating, who became the 
wife of Thomas Scott Jackson. Three years after 
the death of Mr. Jackson she married the Rev. 
Sir Thomas Broughton, a baronet. Lady Brough- 
ton’s daughter by her first marriage, Maria, was 
the wife of Sir J. G. Egerton, of Oulton Park, and 
the picture was obtained by Mr. Morgan from her 
descendants. It is a representative example of the 
English style of painting, which has made its chief 
exponents so celebrated, and is marked by technical 
qualities of a high order, as well as by its distinction 
of character, so beautifully presented by the artist. 
The lady is seen to be walking, as indicated by the 
forward movement of the body and by the position 
of the feet. The poise of the head and the painting 
of the changeable pale lilac silk gown are especially 








representatives in America. The subject 
is Georgiana, the eldest child of John, 
first Earl Spencer, and wife of William, 
fifth Duke of Devonshire. 

The artist seems to have realized, when 
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notable features, while the blue-green apy of. over 
the left shoulder, forms a telling note in the general 
color scheme. 


The Painter of Ladies and Gentlemen 


NTONY VAN DYCK, whose Christian name 
is given as Anthonis and Anthon, was born of 
good family at Antwerp, March 22, 1599. He was 
the seventh among the twelve children of Frans 
Van Dyck, a silk merchant and linen draper, and 
his mother was noted for her skill in embroidery and 
other decorative arts. When he was sixteen he en- 
tered the studio academy of Rubens and worked four 
years, assisting the Flemish master and to a certain 
degree adopting his style. In 1620 he went to Eng- 
land, where his talent was for a short period in the 
service of James I, and the next year, on the advice 
of Rubens, went to Italy, visiting Rome, Palermo 
and Venice but making his principal sojourn in 
Genoa. Back in Antwerp again, in 1626, having 
matured his style and perfected his equipment by 
the study of the works of the great Italians, he soon 
became famous, was overwhelmed with commissions 
and even rivaled his master, Rubens, the reigning 
artistic prince of the Netherlands. 

In 1632 Charles I invited Van Dyck to come to 
England again, received him with honors at his 
court and installed him in apartments at Blackfriars. 
There he was frequently visited by the King, who 
often sat for him; he was given the title of ‘‘ Principal 
Painter in Ordinary to Their Majesties,’’ and was 
knighted in the first year of his residence. He lived 
in princely fashion but worked unremittingly, pro- 
ducing pictures constantly, as he did throughout 
his career. In 1635 we find him in Brussels, where 
he executed some of his finest compositions, then 
in Antwerp again, and at last in England, where he 
died, December 9, 1641. 

Van Dyck is rightly placed among the world’s 
greatest painters. One of his most admired pictures 
is the portrait, ‘“‘Charles I, of England,” in the 
Louvre, representing the monarch standing, in full 
length, with his horse and equerry beside him, under 
a tree. It has been called the most truly kinglike 
portrait in existence. All the great museums have 
examples of his painting, and others, of the first order, 
are in the English palaces of Windsor, Buckingham 
and Hampton Court. 


A Genoese Lady and Child , 


N THIS fine picture there is an air of ladyhood, an 

air of distinction that appears in the portraits of 
ladies and gentlemen that Van Dyck painted, clad 
in the rich costumes of the period in which he lived. 
In the portraits of a Genoese lady and child we find 
him reveling in a splendid display of color. The 
lady, who is believed to be the Marquise de Spinola, 
is depicted dressed in a gown of cramoisie crimson 
velvet, with great pendent sleeves, forming a feast 
for the eye, and its beauty is accented by the ruff and 
wrist trimmings of gray-black tulle. In the dress, of 
blue and gold, of the little girl at her side, there is 
another fine piece of color, and the whole produces 
an effect of sober elegance. ; 


Rembrandt’s Fascinating Portrait 


EMBRANDT, the greatest painter 

of the seventeenth century, was 
born at Leyden, Holland, July 15, 1607, 
or, according to Orlers, 1606. The story 











































he had this beautiful woman for a sitter, 
that it was the opportunity of a lifetime 
to create an embodiment of radiant 
charm. He crowned her luxuriant coif- 
fure of iron gray with a great black hat 
and plume and set it off with a ribbon of 
pearly gray, an important note, let it be 
observed, in his scheme of color. The 
low-necked gown of ivory satin is ac- 
cented by a sash of blue, and the hands 
are placed just below a bunch of roses 
that adorns the corsage. Thus embel- 
lished, as became her natural beauty, he 
made a willing servant of his talent in 
doing justice to the beautiful vision. Its 
artistic merits are evident, but the great 
charm of the picture, an unfailing charm 
for all beholders, lies in the fair woman 
herself. 


The Romantic Career of Romney 


ORN at Walton-le-Furness, Lanca- 

shire, England, December 15, 1734, 
George Romney belonged to a respect- 
able yeoman family. His father, a 
cabinetmaker, observing his early in- 
clination for the arts, indentured him, 
at Kendal, to a portrait painter, Chris- 
topher Steele, who was known in the 
town as ‘“‘Count’’ Steele because, having 
been a pupil of Vanloo in Paris, he af- 
fected French manners and dress. He 
did not do much for Romney, though 
the youngster picked up a considerable 
knowledge in spite of a good deal of his 








Te reproductions of masterpieces to be pub- | | 


lished in the Christmas Home Journat will, 
we feel, be even more enthusiastically received 
by the magazine’s millions of readers than any 
that have gone before. They are from the won- 
derful collection owned by Mrs. John Lowell 
Gardner, of: Boston, Massachusetts. Specifi- 
cally the four pictures are: “ Head of Christ,” by 
Giorgione; “Pieta,” by Raphael; “Madonna,” 
by Botticelli; “Europa,” by Titian. 
Furthermore, the Christmas Home JourNAL 
is rich in other features that will make it, we 
believe, the best-liked Christmas number that 
has been offered. It is in anticipation of this 
that we suggest to all readers of the present 
number who are not yearly subscribers to the 
magazine the advisability of asking their news 
dealers to save for them a copy of the Christmas 
number, if they would avoid the disappointment 
the letters we are receiving indicate has been ex- 
perienced by many during the last few months, 
where newsdealers sold out on the day of publi- 
cation—always the 20th of the month. 




















of his life has been made familiar by 
many writers; how he rose to wealth by 
the earnings of his brush and then, bya 
series of adverse happenings, was re- 
duced to the most modest circumstances. 
But throughout his long career he was 
an unceasing, enthusiastic worker. He 
died at Amsterdam October 8, 1669. 

This truly fascinating picture, one 
that exerts its charm more strongly the 
oftener one sees it, may be described as 
a “‘low-toned’’ Rembrandt. It was un- 
doubtedly painted in a much higher key 
than the pigment now shows and the 
effect is one of light falling downward on 
the head and figure, producing a strong 
shadow on the upper part of the young 
man’s face, under his cap. The effect of 
time, if it has lowered the general tone 
of the picture, has in nowise impaired its 
beautiful harmony. The expression of 
the face is extremely winning and it is 
quite possible that it is a liberally treated 
portrait of the artist’s son Titus, whom 
he used so often as a model. 

The young painter seems to be draw- 
ing with a quill pen, holding a cup of 
ink in his left hand, with which he at the 
same time steadies his portfolio on his 
knees. This picture belongs to Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan and has been on exhi- 
bition until recently in The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, since 1909, 
when it. was lent to that institution by 
the late Mr. Morgan, Senior, who was 
the Museum’s president. 
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THE MOST WONDERFUL PICTURES IN AMERICA 
FROM THE LEADING PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 
OPsoplhad, Yor the Srl me it SheirC higinal Coles ina Clerics. f Which Shis is Vumiter Dic 
THIS MONTH: FOUR GREAT PORTRAITS IN THE MORGAN COLLECTION OF NEW YORK 


By Apecial Pe omission of Mf Aeemont- Morgan D 


This Reproduction Copyright by Curtis Publishing Company. Engraved by Charles W. Beck From the Original Painting. 


Y ee iL of DYevenshi fee by Gains borcnigh ~@© 


HIS beautiful picture has had an eventful history. Originally a full-length portrait, it was cut down, at some time prior to 1841, to its present size, 4214 inches in 
height and 30 inches in width. It was stolen in London some years ago, but was eventually recovered by its owner, the late J. Pierpont Morgan. Later it was 
loaned, with other famous pictures from the Morgan Collection, for exhibition at The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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This Reproduction Copyright by Curtis Publishing Company. Engraved by Charles W. Beck From the Original Painting. 


Liidy Broughton : by Komneys 


. ‘HIS is a representative example of the grace and stateliness of English portrait painting of the eighteenth century. The picture was obtained from Lady 
Broughton's descendants by the late J. Pierpont Morgan, who was president of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, and until recently has been on 
exhibition there as a loan with other celebrated works of art in the Morgan Collection. The canvas measures 941% inches in height and 531% inches in width. 
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This Reproduction Copyright by Curtis Publishing Company. Engraved by Charles W. Beck From the Original Painting. 


oe Gencese Lady and COpild. By Von D&D yok 


HE lady so superbly pictured in this notable work of Sir Antony Van Dyck is believed to be the Marquise de Spinola, and was painted when the famous Flemish master 
was sojourning in Genoa, about 1623-1626. The work shows the influence on Van Dyck’s art of the Italian masters of the Renaissance, an influence by which he profited 
more than other painters of the Low Countries. The picture is in the J. Pierpont Morgan Collection. The canvas measures 8334 inches in height and 5734 inches in width. 
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This Reproduction Copyright by Curtis Publishing Company. Engraved by Charles W. Beck From the Original Painting. 


; CAS O/ Gung Lavinter- : by. brid: 


HIS picture of a young man drawing is one of Rembrandt's most sensitively interpreted portrayals of young 

manhood. The work presents a sober harmony of quiet tints, and the face, as it looks out from under the cap at the 
object the young artist is drawing—meeting, with the steady look in the eyes, the gaze of the spectator—expresses 
intelligence, an amiable nature, and intentness on the task in hand. It is a singularly engaging picture, and one that 
exerts its charm more strongly the oftener it is seen. While the disposition of the light produces the effects the great 
master was so fond of depicting, its management in this instance is subdued and treated in such a fashion that the 
picture makes an especially subtle appeal. ‘““A Young Painter"’ belongs in the Morgan Collection and was lent for 
exhibition, in 1909, to The Metropolitan Museum of Art. The canvas measures forty-three by thirty-three inches. 
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| how each day was helping to remove the 
| pallor and wanness from that face. At the 
moment, under the caress of the lilacs and 
the surprise of the impending note, it was 
| showing once more a decided touch of its 

former beauty. She was wearing also a little 
invalid’s wrap of lace and pink silk, given her 
by Mrs. Burns, and this helped. 

Anne unfolded the note. Miss Arden went 
away with the empty tray, and remained 
awaysometime. Miss Arden, as hasbeen said 
before, was a most remarkable nurse. 

The note read thus: 





THE NExT Corripor, 10:30 A. M. 
Dear Miss Linton: The time has come, it seems 











‘ 


NNE LINTON lifted her head ever so 
little from the allowed incline of her 
pillow in the Good Samaritan Hospital. 

She peered anxiously at the tray being borne 
toward her by Selina Arden, most scrupulously 
conscientious of all trained nurses, and never 
more rigidly exact than when the early diet of 
patients in convalescence was concerned. 

“Ts that all?’’ murmured Anne in a tone of anguish. 

“‘ All!’’ replied Miss Arden firmly. But she smiled, show- 
ing her perfect white teeth—and showing also her sympathy 
by the tone in which she added: ‘“‘ Poor child!” 

“‘Shall I never, never, never,” asked the patient, hungrily 
surveying the tray at close range, ‘‘ have enough just to dull 
these pangs a little? Not enough to satisfy me, of course, 
but just enough to take the edge off?” 

“Very soon now,” replied Miss Arden cheerily, “‘ you shall 
have a pretty good-sized portion of beefsteak, juicy and 
tender, and you shall eat it all up gn 

“And leave not a wrack behind,’’ moaned Anne Linton, 
closing her eyes. ‘‘But you are wrong, Miss Arden—I shall 
not eat it, I shall gulp it—the way a dog does. I always 
wondered why a dog has no manners about eating. I know 
now. He is so hungry his eyes eat it first, so his mouth has 
no chance. Well, I’m certainly thankful for the food on this 
tray. It’s awfully good—what there is of it.’ 





HE consumed it, making the process as lingering as was 

consistent with the ravaging appetite which was a real 
torture. When the last mouthful had vanished she set her 
eyes upon the clock—the little traveling clock which was 
Miss Arden’s and which had ticked busily and cheerfully 
through all those days of illness when Anne’s eyes had never 
once lifted to notice the passage of time. 

“‘T was so long about it,” said the girl gleefully, ‘‘that now 
it’s only two hours and forty minutes to the next refresh- 
ment station. I expect I can keep on living till then if I use 
all my will power.” 

‘And here’s something to make you forget how long two 
hours and forty minutes are.” 

Miss Arden went to the door and, returning, laid suddenly 
in Anne’s arms a great, fragrant mass of white bloom, at the 
smell and touch of which she gave a half-smothered cry 
of rapture and buried her face in the midst of it. ‘‘White 
lilacs—oh, white lilacs! The dears—the loves! Oh, where 
did they come from?” 

““There’s a note that came with them,”’ admitted Miss 
Arden presently, when she had let the question go unan- 
swered for some time, while Anne, seeming to forget that 
she had asked it, smelled and smelled of the cool white and 
green branches as if she could never have enough of them. 
Into her eyes had leaped a strange look, as if some memory 
were connected with these outdoor flowers which made them 
different for her from the hothouse blooms, or even from the 
daffodils and tulips that had alternated with the roses which 
had come often since her convalescence began. 

Anne reached up an eager hand for the note, a look of sur- 
prise on her face. Miss Arden, looking back at her, noted 
Copyright, 1916, by Grace S. Richmond. 






to me, for two patients who have nothing to do but 
while away the hours for a bit longer, to help each 
other out. What do you say? I suppose you don’t 
know that I’ve been lying flat on my back now for 
a fortnight, getting over a rather bad spill from my car. I’m 
pretty comfortable now, thank you, so don’t waste a particle 
of sympathy; but the hours must certainly drag for you, as 
they do for me, and my idea is that we ought to establish 
some sort of system of intercommunication. I have an 
awfully obliging nurse, and a young man with a fiddle here 
besides, and I’d like to send you a short musicale when you 
feel up to it. Are you fond of music? I have a notion you 
are. Franz will come and play for you whenever you say. 
But besides that, I’d awfully like to have a note from you as soon as 
you are able to write. I’ll answer it, you know—and then you'll 
answer that perhaps—and so the hours will go by. I know this is 
a rather free-and-easy-sounding proposition from a perfect stranger, 
as I suppose you think of me, but circumstances do alter cases, you 
know, and if our circumstances can’t alter our cases, then it’s no 
good being laid up! 

Hearty congratulations on that raging appetite. You see Doctor 
Burns is good enough to keep me informed as to how you come on. 
You certainly seem to be coming on now. Please keep it up. I 
shouldn’t dare ask you to write to me if the doctor hadn’t said you 
could—if you wouldn’t do it enough to tire you. So—I’m hoping. 
Yours, under the same roof, 

JorDAN Kiné. 


‘‘Good morning !”’ said a beloved voice from the doorway. 
Anne looked up eagerly from her letter. 

“Oh, Mrs. Burns—good morning! And won’t you please 
stand quite still for a minute while I look at you?” 

Ellen laughed. To other people than Anne Linton she was 
always the embodiment of quiet charm in her freshness of 
In the pale gray and 


attire and air of general daintiness. 
white of her summer cloth- 
ing, with a spray of purple 
lilac tucked into her belt, 
she was a vision to rest the 
eye upon. “You are look- 
ing ever so well yourself 
today,” Ellen said as she sat 
down close beside Anne, fac- 
ing her. ‘‘ Another week and 
you will be showing us what 
you really look like.” 

“The little pink cover-up 
does me as much good asany- 
thing,” declared Anne. ‘I 
never thought I could wear 
pink with my carroty hair. 
But Miss Arden says I can 
wear anything you say I can, 
and I believe her.”’ 


“ OUR hair is bronze, not 
carroty, and that apri- 

cot shade of pink tones in 
with it beautifully. What a 
glorious mass of white lilacs!”’ 
““They’re wonderful. I in- 
sisted on keeping them right 
here, I’m so fond of the fra- 
grance. They came from Mr. 
King,” said Anne frankly. 
“And a note from him says 








Mrs. Burns Noted With Affectionate and Somewhat Concerned Interest the Apparent Trend of the Whole Situation 


he’s here in the hospital with an injured back. 
Please tell me how badly he is hurt.” 

“He will have to be patient for some weeks longer, I 
believe, but there is no permanent injury. Meanwhile he is 
like any man confined, restless for want of occupation. Still 
he keeps his time pretty full.” And Ellen proceeded to 
recount the story of Franz, and of how Jordan King was 
continuing here in the hospital to teach him to speak Eng- 
lish, finding him the quickest and most grateful of pupils. 

‘‘How splendid of him! He’s going to send Franz to play 
for me. I can’t think of anything—except beefsteak—I 
should like so much!”’ and Anne laughed, her face all alight 
with interest. But the next instant it sobered. ‘Mrs. 
Burns,” she said, ‘‘there’s something I want to say very 
much, and so far the doctor hasn’t let me. But I’m quite 
strong enough now to begin to make plans, and one of them 
is this: The minute I’m able to leave the hospital I want to 
go to some inexpensive place where I can stay without both- 
ering anybody. You have all been so wonderful to me I can 
never express my gratitude, but I’m beginning to feel—oh, 
can’t you guess how anxious I am to be taking care of myself 
again? And I want you to know that I have quite money 
enough to do it until I can go on with my work.” 


I’m so sorry. 


RS. BURNS looked at her. In the excitement of talking 
the girl’s face looked rounder and of a better color than 
it had yet shown, and her eyes were glowing, eyes of such 
beauty as are not often seen. But for all that, she seemed 
like some lovely child who could no more take care of herself 
than could a newborn kitten. Ellen laid one hand on hers. 
“You are not to think about such things yet, dear,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Do you imagine we have not grown very fond of you, 
and would let you go off into some place alone before 
you are fully yourself again? Not a bit of it. As soon as 
you can leave here you are coming to me as my guest. And 
when you are playing tennis with Bob, on our lawn, you 
may begin to talk about pians for the future.” 

Anne stared back at her, a strange expression on her face. 
“Oh, no!”’ she breathed. 

“Oh, yes! You can’t think how I am looking forward to it. 
Meanwhile—you are not to tire yourself with talking. I 
stopped for only a minute, and the doctor is waiting by now. 
Good-by, my dear.’’ And before Anne could protest she was 
gone, having learned that the way to terminate argument 
with one who is not strong is by making early escape. 

That afternoon, having recovered from the two surprises 
of the morning, Anne asked if she might have pencil and 
paper. Miss Arden, in sup- 
plying them, stipulated that 
their use should cover but 
five minutes. 

“Tt is one of the last things 
we let patients do,”’ she said, 
“though it is the thing they 
all want to do first. There is 
nothing so tiring as letter 
writing.” 

“I’m not going to write a 
letter,’ Anne replied, ‘‘just 
a hail to a fellow sufferer. 
Only, of course, I’m in no 
sense a sufferer, and I’m 
* 2? afraid he is one.” 

She wrote her note, and it 
was presently handed to 
Jordan King. He had won- 
dered very much what sort of 
answer he would have, feel- 
ing that nothing could reveal 
the sort of person this girl 
was so surely as a letter, no 
matter how short. He had 
been sure he recognized edu- 
cation in her speech, breed- 
ing in her manner, high 
intelligence as well as beauty 
in her face, but—well, the 
letter would reveal. And so 
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it did, though it was written ina rather shaky hand, in pencil, 
on one of Miss Arden’s hospital record blanks—of all things! 


Dear Mr. King: It is the most wonderful thing in the world to be 
sitting up far enough to be able to write and tell you how sorry I am 
that you are lying down. But Mrs. Burns assures me that you are 
fast improving and that soon you will be about again. Meanwhile 
you are turning your time of waiting to a glorious account in teach- 
ing poor Franz to speak English. Surely he must have been longing 
to speak it, so that he might tell you the things in his heart—about 
that dreadful night. But I know you don’t want me to write of 
that, and I won’t. 

Of course I should love to have him play for me, and I hope he 
may do it soon—tomorrow perhaps. I wonder if he knows the 
Schubert ‘‘ Friihlingstraum’’— how I should love to hear it! As for 
your interesting plan for relieving the passing hours, I should hardly 
be human if I did not respond to it. Only please never write when 
you don’t feel quite like it—and neither will I. 

The white lilacs were even more beautiful than the roses and the 
daffodils. There was a long row of white-lilac trees at one side of a 
garden I used to play in—I shall never, never forget what that odor 
was like after a rain! And now that my sun is shining again—after 
the rain—you may imagine what those white lilacs breathed of 
to me. With the best of good wishes, 

ANNE LINTON. 

Jordan King read this note through three times before he 
folded it back into its original creases. Then he shut it away 
in the leather-bound writing tablet which lay by his side. 
“Franz,” he said, addressing the youth who was at this hour 
of the day his sole attendant, ‘‘can you play Schubert's 
‘Frithlingstraum’?”’ 

“Yess—yess—yess—yess—sair,”’ the young man responded 
joyously, and instantly made a dive for his violin case. 

“Softly, Franz,’’ warned his master. Without raising 
the tones of his instrument, Franz was able presently to 
make clear to King that the music he was asked to play 
was of the best at his command. ‘‘ No wonder she likes 
that,”” was King’s inward comment. ‘It’s a strange, 
weird thing, yet beautiful in a haunting sort of way, I 
imagine, to a girl like her, and I don’t know but it 
would be to me if I heard it many times—while I was 
smelling lilacs in the rain,”’ he added, smiling to himself. 

That hint of a garden had rather taken hold of his 
imagination. More than likely, he said to himself, it had 
been her own garden—only she would not tell him so 
lest she seem to try to convey an idea of former pros- 
perity. A different sort of girl would have said ‘‘our 
garden.” 


EXT morning, at the time of Mrs. Burns’ visit to 

the hospital, King sent Franz to play for Miss 
Linton. With her breakfast tray had come his second 
note telling her of this intention, so she had two hours 
of anticipation—a great thing in the life of a conva- 
lescent. With every bronze lock in shining order, with 
the little wrap of apricot pink silk and lace about her 
shoulders, with an extra pillow at her back, Miss Anne 
Linton awaited the coming of the ‘‘Court musician,’’ as 
King had called him. 

“Tt’s a very good thing Jord can’t see her at this 
minute,’’ observed Burns to his wife as he met her in 
the hall outside the door. ‘‘The prettiest convalescent 
has less appeal for a doctor than a young woman of less 
good looks in strapping health—naturally, for he gets 
quite enough of illness and the signs thereof. But toa 
lusty chap like King, Miss Anne’s present frail appear- 
ance would undoubtedly enlist his chivalry. 
some eyes of hers, eh?”’ 

“T think I have never seen more beautiful eyes,” 
Ellen agreed heartily. 

Her husband laughed. “I have,’”’ he said, and went 
his way, having no time for morning musicales. 

That afternoon Anne Linton, having had all her pil- 
lows removed and having obediently lain still and silent 
for two long hours, was. permitted to sit up again and 
write a note to King to tell him of the joy of the morning: 


Those are 


Dear Mr. King: It was as if the twilight were falling, with 
the stars coming out one by one. By and by they were all shin- 
ing, and I was on a mountain top somewhere, with the wind 
blowing softly against my face. It was dark and I was all alone, 
but I didn’t mind, for I was strong, strong again, and I knew I 
could run down by and by and be with people. Then a storm 
came on, and I lifted my face to it and loved it, and when it died 
away the stars were shining again between the clouds. Some- 
where a little bird was singing—I opened my eyes just there, 
and your Franz was looking at me and smiling, and I smiled 
back. He seemed so happy to be making me happy—for he 
was, of course. After a while it was dawn—the loveliest dawn, 
all flushed with pink and silver, and I couldn’t keep my eyes 
shut any more for looking at the musician’s face. He is a real 
musician, you know, and the music he makes comes out of his 
soul. 

When it was all over, and he and Mrs. Burns were gone, my 
tray camein. This isa frightful confession, but Iam not a real 
musician; I merely love good music with some sort of under- 
standing of what it- means to those who really care, as Franz 
does. To me, after all the emotion, my tray looked like a sort 
of solid rock that I could cling to. And I hada piece of wonder- 
ful beefsteak—ah, now you are laughing! Never mind—I’ll 
show you the two scenes. 

Upon the second sheet was something which made 
Jordan King open his eyes. There were two little 
drawings—the simplest of pencil sketches, yet executed 
with a spirit and skill which astonished’ him. The first 
was of Franz himself, done in a dozen lines. There was 
no attempt at a portrait, yet somehow Franz was there, 
in the very set of the head, the angle of the lifted brow, 
the pose of the body, most of all in the indication of the 
smiling mouth, the drooping eyelids. The second picture 
was a funny sketch of a big-eyed girl devouring food froma 
tray. Two lines made the pillows behind her, six outlined 
the tray, a dozen more demonstrated plainly the famishing 
appetite with which the girl waseating. It was all there—it 
was astonishing how it was all there. 


Y WORD!” he said as he laid down the sheets—and 

took them up again, “that’s artist work, whether she 
knows it or not. She must know it, though, for she must have 
had training. I wonder where, and how.”’ 

He called Miss Arden and showed her the sketches. 

‘‘Dear me, but they’re clever,” she said. ‘‘ They look like 
a child’s work—and yet they aren’t.” 

‘“‘T should say not,’’ he declared very positively. ‘That 
sort of thing is no child’s work. That’s what painters do 
when they’re recording an impression, and I’ve often looked 
in more wonder at such sketchy outlines than at the finished 
product. To know how to get that impression on paper so 
that it’s unmistakable—that’s training and nothing else. I 
don’t know enough about it to say it’s genius, too, yet anartist 
friend told me it cost him more to learn to take the right sort 
of notes than to enlarge upon those notes later.” 

When he wrote to Anne next morning—he was not ven- 
turing to ask more of her than one exchange a day—he told 
her what he thought about those sketches: 
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I’ve had that sheet pinned up at the foot of my bed ever since it 
came, and I’m not yet tired of looking at it. You should have seen 
Franz’ face when I showed it to him. ‘‘Ze arteeste!”’ he exclaimed, 
and laughed, and made eloquent gestures, by means of which I judged 
he was trying to express you. He looked as if he were trying to 
impress me with his own hair, his eyes, his cheeks, his hands; but I 
knew well enough he meant you. I gathered that he had been not ill 
pleased with his visit to you, for he proposes another; in fact, I think 
he would enjoy playing for you every day if you should care to hear 
him so often. He does not much like to perform in the wards, though 
he does it whenever I suggest it. He has discovered that, though they 
listen respectfully while he plays his own beloved music, mostly they 
are happier when he gives them a bit of American ragtime, or a popu- 
lar song hit. His distaste for that sort of thing is very funny. One 
would think he had desecrated his beloved violin when he conde- 
scends to it, for afterward he invariably gives it a special polishing 
with the old silk handkerchief he keeps in the case—and Miss Arden 
vows he washes his hands too. Poor Franz! Your real artist has a 
hard time of it in this prosaic world, doesn’t he? 

The note ended by saying boldly that King would like 
another sketch sometime, and he even ventured to suggest 
that he would enjoy seeing a picture of that row of white- 
lilac trees at the edge of the garden where Anne used to play. 
It was two days before he got this, and meanwhile a box of 
water colors had come into requisition. When the sheet of 


heavy paper came to King he lay looking at it with eyes 
which sparkled. 


N FIRST sight it was just a blur of blues and greens, with 
irregular patches of white, and gay tiny dashes of strong 
color—pinks and purples and yellows. But when, as Anne 
had bidden him, he held it at arm’s length he saw it all—the 
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THE MOBILIZATION OF 


THE FAIRY ARMY 


Be fairies do everything that human beings do but 
cut their second teeth. This they cannot do, because 
they do not shed their first teeth. 

Therefore the fairies have measles, mumps and war. 

Here you see the mobilization of the fairy army. They 
have acorn helmets, and their cruelest weapon is a grass- 
blade sword, one of the blades of grass that grow up, 
bend over and wave back and forth on the gentlest wind 
of June. These grass blades, when blown on as you hold 
them between the thumbs thus, make fine whistles. 

The Major General of the Fairy Army does not say, as 
Major Generals usually do: “Ready, Aim, Fire— Bang! 
Shoot everybody in sight!” On the contrary he says: 
“Thumbs up! Toes out! Fly softly to your enemy, smile 
sweetly, and with your grass-blade sword strike him very 
gently on the right cheek; strike him very gently on the 
left cheek, and smile sweetly, Then in humble fashion, 
turning your toes in, fly back to camp in a glorious flight 


f victory!” 
ne *PUGAIP STEWART WAIKER- 
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garden with its box-bordered beds full of tall yellow tulips 
and pink and white and purple hyacinths—it was easy to see 
that this was what they were, even from the dots and dashes 
of color; the hedge—it was a real hedge of white-lilac trees, 
against a spring sky all scudding clouds of gray. Like the 
sketch of Franz, its charm lay entirely in suggestion, not in 
detail, but was none the less real for that. 

There was one thing which, to King’s observant eyes, stood 
out plainly from the little wash drawing. This garden was 
a garden of the rich, not of the poor. Just how he knew it so 
well he could hardly have told, after all, for there was no hint 
of house, or wall, or even of summer house, sundial, terrace, 
or other significant sign. Yet it was there, and he doubted if 
Anne Linton knew it was there or meant to have it so. Per- 
haps it was that lilac hedge which seemed to call so loudly 
for the hand of a gardener. The question was—was it her own 
garden in which she had played or the garden of her father’s 
employer? Had her father been that gardener, perchance? 
King instantly rejected this possibility. 


URNS, coming in to see him one day when the exchange 

of letters had been going on for nearly a fortnight, 
announced that he might soon be moved to his own home. 

King stared at him. “I’m not absolutely certain that I 

want to go till Ican get about on my own feet,” he said slowly. 


Burns nodded. ‘I know, but that will be some time vit 
and your mother—well, I’ve put her off as long as I conul: 
but without lying to her I can't say it would hurt you now t 
be taken home. And lying’s not my long suit."’ 

“‘Of course not. And I suppose I ought to go; it would 
a comfort to my mother. But ——”" 


E SET his lips and gave no further hint of his unwillin 

ness to go where he would be at the mercy of the materia 
fondness which would overwhelm him with the attentions h 
did not want. Besides—there was another reason why, sic 
he must for the present be confined somewhere, he was loath t 
leave the friendly walls where there was now so much of in 
terest happening every day. Could he keep it happening a 
home? Not without much difficulty, as he well foresaw 

““Miss Linton’s coming to us on Saturday,” obser. 
Burns carelessly, strolling to the window with his hands 
his pockets. 

“Is she? I didn’t suppose she'd be strong enough jis 
yet.” King tried to speak with equal carelessness, but +h 
truth was that, with his life bound, as it was at prese it 
within the confines of this room, the incidents of each dj 
loomed large. 

‘“‘She’s gaining remarkably fast. For all her apparent deli 
cacy of constitution when she came to us, I'm beginning t 
suspect that she’s the fortunate possessor of a good deal o 
vigor at the normal. She says herself she was never ill before 
and that’s why she didn’t give up sooner—couldin't 
there was anything the matter. We can't 
stay with usa day longer than I say isa necessity { 

‘‘Where does she want to go? Not 
fernal book-agenting ?”’ 

“Ves, I imagine that’s what sh é 
decided young person, and there's not much use 
her what she must and must not do. As for the 
itself, it’s pretty clever, my wife and Miss Mathews or 
insist. They say the youngsters of the 
are crazy over it. Bob knows it by heart, and evem the 
Little-Un studies the pictures half an hour at a time. | 
children were her buyers she'd have no trouble. 

“Have a look at those, will you?” 

King reached for a leather writing case on the table a 
his elbow, took out a pile of sheets, and began 
them over one by one to Burns. 

“What's this? Hello! Do you mean to 
this? Well, I like her impudence!"’ 

“So do I,’’ laughed King, lookin 
at a saucy sketch of the big docto 
ing down the law about somet 
line of protest in his attitude and the 
Underneath was written: *‘ Absol 
said so a thousand times?” 

‘““*Wad some power 
she seems to have the ‘ power 
I suppose. What's this next 
splendid. Hasn’t she caught a gra 
Ellen’s to the life. Selina Arden? 
very good. There’s your conscient 
And this, of herself? Ha! She 
any. She may have lool 
not now—hardl 

**She’s lool 

“Both prett 
on an exclusive 
they don't come 
consequence. And shx 
for the last two weeks i 
girl, and as full of spirit 
ning to believe she’s 
first; that mind o 
mature. She says 
she doesn’t look over 1 
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"? THERE any reason wh) 
visit if she goes Saturday 
wardly. 
with letters and things, and 


““You see we've beer 


meet —especially if she'll be 
about.”’ 

There was a curiousl: 
said this, which Burns 
said almost nothing about 
lessness was to him, but 

“Of course she'll cor 
ing about a little now, 

down this corridor on her ty 

‘*See here—couldn’t I sit up 

‘“‘Not a sixteenth of a degre 
flat as you are now. If it’s 
that you look like 
long.”’ 

“Thanks. I’d fire a 
don’t want to look like 
all.” 

Burns nodded understa 
a moment later, ‘‘w 

The two looked at ea 
King agreed. 

“Allright. Then v 
esting patients on 1a 
mails will still carry ind | 
What’s that, Miss Dwight 
he went out, with a gay nod 
man on the bed. 

This was on Monday 
tion that Anne Lintor 
on Saturday. Wher 
more than anything 


a prost! 


Of course I w 
dreadfully ry to 
that poor back. D 
all the pain you are 
learn that he is so 
know that you can be 
thinks what might | 
you seemed to me the 
feeling pretty limp, a 
me intensely envious. A 
I shall not lose my first impr« 
you will be just like that aga 
fit to conquer the world 


It was the most personal not« 
liked it very much. He couldn't help pin 
day, and did his best to secure it by the words 
reply. But Wednesday’s missive was mer 
piquant description of the way she was trying b 
strength by one expedition after another about 
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it did, though it was written in a rather shaky hand, in pencil, 
on one of Miss Arden’s hospital record blanks—of all things! 


Dear Mr. King: It is the most wonderful thing in the world to be 
sitting up far enough to be able to write and tell you how sorry Iam 
that you are lying down. But Mrs. Burns assures me that you are 
fast improving and that soon you will be about again. Meanwhile 
you are turning your time of waiting to a glorious account in teach- 
ing poor Franz to speak English. Surely he must have been longing 
to speak it, so that he might tell you the things in his heart—about 
that dreadful night. But I know you don’t want me to write of 
that, and I won't. 

Of course I should love to have him play for me, and I hope he 
may do it soon—tomorrow perhaps. I wonder if he knows the 
Schubert ‘‘ Friihlingstraum’’—how I should love to hear it! As for 
your interesting plan for relieving the passing hours, I should hardly 
be human if I did not respond to it. Only please never write when 
you don’t feel quite like it—and neither will I. 

The white lilacs were even more beautiful than the roses and the 
daffodils. There was a long row of white-lilac trees at one side of a 
garden I used to play in—I shall never, never forget what that odor 
was like after a rain! And now that my sun is shining again—after 
the rain—you may imagine what those white lilacs breathed of 
to me. With the best of good wishes, 

ANNE LINTON. 

Jordan King read this note through three times before he 
folded it back into its original creases. Then he shut it away 
in the leather-bound writing tablet which lay by his side. 
‘‘Franz,” he said, addressing the youth who was at this hour 
of the day his sole attendant, “can you play Schubert’s 
‘Friihlingstraum’?”’ 

“Yess—yess—yess—yess—sair,’’ the young man responded 
joyously, and instantly made a dive for his violin case. 

“Softly, Franz,’’ warned his master. Without raising 
the tones of his instrument, Franz was able presently to 
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I’ve had that sheet pinned up at the foot of my bed ever since it 
came, and I’m not yet tired of looking at it. You should have seen 
Franz’ face when I showed it to him. ‘‘Ze arteeste!’’ he exclaimed, 
and laughed, and made eloquent gestures, by means of which I judged 
he was trying to express you. He looked as if he were trying to 
impress me with his own hair, his eyes, his cheeks, his hands; but I 
knew well enough he meant you. I gathered that he had been not ill 
pleased with his visit to you, for he proposes another; in fact, I think 
he would enjoy playing for you every day if you should care to hear 
him so often. He does not much like to perform in the wards, though 
he does it whenever I suggest it. He has discovered that, though they 
listen respectfully while he plays his own beloved music, mostly they 
are happier when he gives them a bit of American ragtime, or a popu- 
lar song hit. His distaste for that sort of thing is very funny. One 
would think he had desecrated his beloved violin when he conde- 
scends to it, for afterward he invariably gives it a special polishing 
with the old silk handkerchief he keeps in the case—and Miss Arden 
vows he washes his hands too. Poor Franz! Your real artist has a 
hard time of it in this prosaic world, doesn’t he? 


The note ended by saying boldly that King would like 
another sketch sometime, and he even ventured to suggest 
that he would enjoy seeing a picture of that row of white- 
lilac trees at the edge of the garden where Anne used to play. 
It was two days before he got this, and meanwhile a box of 
water colors had come into requisition. When the sheet of 
heavy paper came to King he lay looking at it with eyes 
which sparkled. - 


T FIRST sight it was just a blur of blues and greens, with 
irregular patches of white, and gay tiny dashes of strong 
color—pinks and purples and yellows. But when, as Anne 
had bidden him, he held it at arm’s length he saw it all—the 





make clear to King that the music he was asked to play 
was of the best at his command. ‘ No wonder she likes 
that,’’ was King’s inward comment. “It’s a strange, 
weird thing, yet beautiful in a haunting sort of way, I 
imagine, to a girl like her, and I don’t know but it 
would be to me if I heard it many times—while I was 
smelling lilacs in the rain,’’ he added, smiling to himself. 

That hint of a garden had rather taken hold of his 
imagination. More than likely, he said to himself, it had 
been her own garden—only she would not tell him so 
lest she seem to try to convey an idea of former pros- 
perity. A different sort of girl would have said ‘‘our 
garden.” 


EXT morning, at the time of Mrs. Burns’ visit to 

the hospital, King sent Franz to play for Miss 
Linton. With her breakfast tray had come his second 
note telling her of this intention, so she had two hours 
of anticipation—a great thing in the life of a conva- 
lescent. With every bronze lock in shining order, with 
the little wrap of apricot pink silk and lace about her 
shoulders, with an extra pillow at her back, Miss Anne 
Linton awaited the coming of the ‘‘Court musician,” as 
King had called him. 

“Tt’s a very good thing Jord can’t see her at this 
minute,’’ observed Burns to his wife as he met her in 
the hall outside the door. ‘‘The prettiest convalescent 
has less appeal for a doctor than a young woman of less 
good looks in strapping health—naturally, for he gets 
quite enough of illness and the signs thereof. But toa 
lusty chap like King, Miss Anne’s present frail appear- 
ance would undoubtedly enlist his chivalry. Those are 
some eyes of hers, eh?”’ 

“T think I have never seen more beautiful eyes,” 
Ellen agreed heartily. 

Her husband laughed. ‘I have,’’ he said, and went 
his way, having no time for morning musicales. 

That afternoon Anne Linton, having had all her pil- 
lows removed and having obediently lain still and silent 
for two long hours, was-permitted to sit up again and 
write a note to King to tell him of the joy of the morning: 


Dear Mr. King: It was as if the twilight were falling, with 
the stars coming out one by one. By and by they were all shin- 
ing, and I was on a mountain top somewhere, with the wind 
blowing softly against my face. It was dark and I was all alone, 
but I didn’t mind, for I was strong, strong again, and I knew I 
could run down by and by and be with people. Then a storm 
came on, and I lifted my face to it and loved it, and when it died 
away the stars were shining again between the clouds. Some- 
where a little bird was singing—I opened my eyes just there, 
and your Franz was looking at me and smiling, and I smiled 
back. He seemed so happy to be making me happy—for he 
was, of course. After a while it was dawn—the loveliest dawn, 
all flushed with pink and silver, and I couldn’t keep my eyes 
shut any more for looking at the musician’s face. He is a real 
musician, you know, and the music he makes comes out of his 
soul. 

When it was all over, and he and Mrs. Burns were gone, my 
tray camein. This is a frightful confession, but I am not a real 
musician; I merely love good music with some sort of under- 
standing of what it- means to those who really care, as Franz 
does. To me, after all the emotion, my tray looked like a sort 
of solid rock that I could cling to. And I hada piece of wonder- 
ful beefsteak—ah, now you are laughing! Never mind—T'll 
show you the two scenes. 

Upon the second sheet was something which made 
Jordan King open his eyes. There were two little 
drawings—the simplest of pencil sketches, yet executed 
with a spirit and skill which astonished him. The first 
was of Franz himself, done in a.dozen lines. There was 
no attempt at a portrait, yet somehow Franz was there, 
in the very set of the head, the angle of the lifted brow, 








Burns nodded. “I know, but that will be some time yet; 
and your mother—well, I’ve put her off as long as I could, 
but without lying to her I can’t say it would hurt you now to 
be taken home. And lying’s not my long suit.”’ 

“Of course not. And I suppose I ought to go; it would be 
a comfort to my mother. But " 


HE SET his lips and gave no further hint of his unwilling- 
ness to go where he would beat the mercy of the maternal 
fondness which would overwhelm him with the attentions he 
did not want. Besides—there was another reason why, since 
he must for the present be confined somewhere, he was loath to 
leave the friendly walls where there was now so much of in- 
terest happening every day. Could he keep it happening at 
home? Not without much difficulty, as he well foresaw. 

““Miss Linton’s coming to us on Saturday,’’ observed 
Burns carelessly, strolling to the window with his hands in 
his pockets. 

“Is she? I didn’t suppose she’d be strong enough just 
yet.”’ King tried to speak with equal carelessness, but the 
truth was that, with his life bound, as it was at present, 
within the confines of this room, the incidents of each day 
loomed large. 

“‘She’s gaining remarkably fast. For all her apparent deli- 
cacy of constitution when she came to us, I’m beginning to 
suspect that she’s the fortunate possessor of a good deal of 
vigor at the normal. She says herself she was never ill before, 
and that’s why she didn’t give up sooner—couldn’t believe 
there was anything the matter. We can’t make her agree to 
stay with us a day longer than I say isa necessity for safety.” 

“Where does she want to go? Not back to that in- 
fernal book-agenting?’’ 

“Yes, I imagine that’s what she intends. She’s a very 
decided young person, and there’s not much use telling 
her what she must and must not do. As for the book 
itself, it’s pretty clever, my wife and Miss Mathewson 
insist. They say the youngsters of the neighborhood 
are crazy over it. Bob knows it by heart, and even the 
Little-Un studies the pictures half an hour at a time. If 
children were her buyers she’d have no trouble.”’ 

“‘Have a look at those, will you?”’ 

King reached for a leather writing case on the table at 
his elbow, took out a pile of sheets, and began to hand 
them over one by one to Burns. 

“What’s this? Hello! Do you mean to say she did 
this? Well, I like her impudence!”’ 

“So do I,” laughed King, looking past Burns’ shoulder 
at a saucy sketch of the big doctor himself, evidently lay- 
ing down the law about something, by every vigorous 
line of protest in his attitude and the thrust of his chin. 
Underneath was written: ‘‘ Absolutely not! Haven’t I 
said so a thousand times?” 

“**Wad some power ’”? murmured Burns. ‘‘ Well, 
she seems to have the ‘power.’ I amrather a thunderer, 
I suppose. What’s this next? My wife! Jolly! That’s 
splendid. Hasn’t she caught a graceful pose though? 
Ellen’s to the life. Selina Arden? That’s good—that’s 
very good. There’s your conscientious nurse for you. 
And this, of herself? Ha! She hasn’t flattered herself 
any. She may have looked like that at one time, but 
not now—hardly.”’ 

““She’s looking pretty well again, is she?’”’ 

“Both pretty and well. We don’t starve our patients 
on an exclusively liquid diet the way we used to, and 
they don’t come out of typhoid looking half so badly in 
consequence. And she’s been rounding out every day 
for the last two weeks in fine shape. She’s a great little 
girl, and as full of spirit as a gray squirrel. I’m begin- 
ning to believe she’s a bit older than I would believe at 
first; that mind of hers is no schoolgirl’s; it’s pretty 
mature. She says frankly she’s twenty-four, though 
she doesn’t look over nineteen.” 

















THE MOBILIZATION OF 
THE FAIRY ARMY 


‘ HE fairies do everything that human beings do but 
cut their second teeth. This they cannot do, because 
they do not shed their first teeth. 

Therefore the fairies have measles, mumps and war. 

Here you see the mobilization of the fairy army. They 
have acorn helmets, and their cruelest weapon is a grass- 
blade sword, one of the blades of grass that grow up, 
bend over and wave back and forth on the gentlest wind 
of June. These grass blades, when blown on as you hold 
them between the thumbs thus, make fine whistles. 

The Major General of the Fairy Army does not say, as 
Major Generals usually do: “Ready, Aim, Fire— Bang! 
Shoot everybody in sight!” On the contrary he says: 
“Thumbs up! Toes out! Fly softly to your enemy, smile 
sweetly, and with your grass-blade sword strike him very 
gently on the right cheek; strike him very gently on the 
left cheek, and smile sweetly, Then in humble fashion, 
turning your toes in, fly back to camp in a glorisus flight 


f victory!” 
eee -DULAIP- STIEWART- WAKER: 
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“TS THERE any reason why I can’t see her for a bit of a 

visit if she goes Saturday?” asked King straightfor- 
wardly. ‘‘ You see we’ve been entertaining each other 
with letters and things, and it would seem a pity not to 
meet—especially if she’ll be leaving town before I’m 
about.” 

There was a curiously wistful look in his face as he 
said this, which Burns understood. All along King had 
said almost nothing about the torture his present help- 
lessness was to him, but his friend knew. 

“Of course she’ll come; we'll see to that. She’s walk- 
ing about a little now, and by Saturday she can come 
down this corridor on her two small feet.”’ 

‘See here—couldn’t I sit up a bit to meet her?”’ 

“Not a sixteenth of a degree. You'll lie exactly as 
flat as you are now. If it’s any consolation I’ll tell you 
es jyou look like a prostrate man-angel seven feet 

ong. 

“Thanks. I’d fire a pillow at you if I had one. I 
it want to look like an object for sympathy, that’s 
all. 

Burns nodded understandingly. ‘‘ Well, Jord,” he said 
a moment later, ‘‘ will you go home on Saturday too?” 

The two looked at each other. Then: ‘“‘If you say so,” 
King agreed. 

“Allright. Then we'll get rid of two of our most inter- 
esting patients on that happy day. Never mind—the 
mails will still carry—and Franz is a faithful messenger. 











the pose of the body, most of all in the indication of the 
smiling mouth, the drooping eyelids. The second picture 
was a funny sketch of a big-eyed girl devouring food from a 
tray. Two lines made the pillows behind her, six outlined 
the tray, a dozen more demonstrated plainly the famishing 
appetite with which the girl waseating. It was all there—it 
was astonishing how it was all there. 


' Y WORD!” he said as he laid down the sheets—and 

took them up again, ‘‘that’s artist work, whether she 
knows it or not. She must know it, though, for she must have 
had training. I wonder where, and how.”’ 

He called Miss Arden and showed her the sketches. 

‘‘Dear me, but they’re clever,” she said. ‘‘ They look like 
a child’s work—and yet they aren’t.” 

‘TI should say not,’”’ he declared very positively. ‘‘That 
sort of thing is no child’s work. That’s what painters do 
when they’re recording an impression, and I’ve often looked 
in more wonder at such sketchy outlines than at the finished 
product. To know how to get that impression on paper so 
that it’s unmistakable—that’s training and nothing else. I 
don’t know enough about it to say it’s genius, too, yet anartist 
friend told me it cost him more to learn to take the right sort 
of notes than to enlarge upon those notes later.”’ 

When he wrote to Anne next morning—he was not ven- 
turing to ask more of her than one exchange a day—he told 
her what he thought about those sketches: 





What’s that, Miss Dwight? Allright, I’ll be there.’’ And 





garden with its box-bordered beds full of tall yellow tulips 
and pink and white and purple hyacinths—it was easy to see 
that this was what they were, even from the dots and dashes 
of color; the hedge—it was a real hedge of white-lilac trees, 
against a spring sky all scudding clouds of gray. Like the 
sketch of Franz, its charm lay entirely in suggestion, not in 
detail, but was none the less real for that. 

There was one thing which, to King’s observant eyes, stood 
out plainly from the little wash drawing. This garden was 
a garden of the rich, not of the poor. Just how he knew it so 
well he could hardly have told, after all, for there was no hint 
of house, or wall, or even of summer house, sundial, terrace, 
or other significant sign. Yet it was there, and he doubted if 
Anne Linton knew it was there or meant to have it so. Per- 
haps it was that lilac hedge which seemed to call so loudly 
for the hand of a gardener. The question was—was it her own 
garden in which she had played or the garden of her father’s 
employer? Had her father been that gardener, perchance? 
King instantly rejected this possibility. 


URNS, coming in to see him one day when the exchange 

of letters had been going on for nearly a fortnight, 
announced that he might soon be moved to his own home. 

King stared at him. ‘I’m not absolutely certain that I 

want togotill Ican get about on my own feet,” he said slowly. 


he went out, with a gay nod and wave of the hand to the 
man on the bed. 

This was on Monday. On Tuesday King offered his peti- 
tion that Anne Linton would pay him a visit before she left 
on Saturday. When the answer came it warmed his heart 
more than anything he had yet had from her: 


Of course I will come—only I want you to know that I shall be 
dreadfully sorry to come walking, when you must still lie so long on 
that poor back. Doctor Burns has told me how brave you are, with 
all the pain you are still suffering. But I am wonderfully glad to 
learn that he is so confident of your complete recovery. Just to 
know that you can be your active self again is wonderful when one 
thinks what might have happened. I shall always remember you as 
you seemed to me the day you brought me here. I was, of course, 
feeling pretty limp, and the sight of you, in such splendid vigor, made 
me intensely envious. And even though I see you now “’ unhorsed,”’ 
I shall not lose my first impression, because I know that by andeby 
you will be just like that again—looking and feeling as if you were 
fit to conquer the world. 


It was the most personal note he had had from her, and he 
liked it very much. He couldn’t help hoping for more next 
day, and did his best to secure it by the words he wrote in 
reply. But Wednesday’s missive was merely a merrily 
piquant description of the way she was trying her returning 
strength by one expedition after another about her room. 
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II —Just Ginghams 
“Tees week of Judith Watrous’ travels seemed the 


longest week in all our lives to us six chums whom 

she had left behind. Think of the added vexation of 
not having even a post card to hint where the minx had 
gone! We haunted the post office in vain. Judith had van- 
ished as completely as though it were a real wedding trip 
with a real bridegroom instead of a whimsical journey with 
an imaginary one. But, if our curiosity had been hard to 
endure the first of the week, the last three days were most 
aggravating ofall. For on Thursday Julia Watrous, Judith’s 
twin, disappeared without so much as a whisper to any of us. 
And the next day their mother left for New York. 

Whether it was Julie or Judy who’d jumped off the seven- 
o’clock train Saturday night, Marcia couldn’t tell in the 
dusk, but whichever she was she waved her hand and cried: 
‘Will be over at eight.”” So of course Marcia telephoned all 
of us, and by eight o’clock we were in the old billiard room, 
expecting to see Judith and hear about all her adventures. 
Our immaculate luggage was stacked in the center of the 
room; a fat letter lay on top of the scrumptious traveling 
bag; and over in a shabby wicker chair was Julie, half laugh- 
ing and half crying. But she wouldn’t tell us anything— 
except that Judith wasn’t coming home! 

After the commotion created by that announcement had 
subsided, and we had drawn lots as to who was to read that 
letter, and Roxana had been chosen, 
her vibrant young voice began: 


EAR GIRLS: It’s no use trying 

to begin at the beginning, because 
there wasn’t any. Before I’d shaken 
off all the confetti I was in the mid- 
dle of things. That perfectly cunning 
kiddie you saw trying to fall out of the 
window was rather a handful. His 
nurse wasn’t used to him; she couldn’t 
make him behave at all; I had to tell 
stories and tear paper soldiers to keep 
him from howling. But he was ador- 
able in spite of his naughtiness. We 
were great chums by the time we 
reached New York. 

You'll find, whichever one of you 
gets started next, that ‘‘making be- 
lieve’? is deadly easy. At Grand 
Central I nonchalantly climbed into 
a taxi and went straight to the Old 
Point Comfort Pier, because of course 
that’s where all the really brides go. 

The boat was full of them, some of 
them just peaches, but there wasn’t a 
bridegroom in the lot that I liked at 
all. I did have one heavenly piece of 
luck. While I was promenading the 
deck, late in the afternoon, getting a 
little bit forlorn and rather tired of 
pretending that my bridegroom was 
seasick, a dimpled baby hand reached 
out of a stateroom window and pulled 
off my cap. It was that hilarious little 
imp who'd been on the train in the 
morning; he was going to Old Point 
too. The nurse was seasick all the 
rest of the way, and you’d better be- 
lieve I didn’t have any time to moon 
around thinking about imaginary 
bridegrooms. We did have a blissful 
time together. I felt very lonesome 
the next day when we reached the 
dock and he gave me a good-by 
“bear’’ hug. 


TALL elderly woman was wait- 
ing for them; she looked so much 
like Jess’ great cousin Eunice that I 
was awfully scared of her. I gave our 
good-looking traveling bag to the 
nearest porter and almost ran to the 
hotel, so that I wouldn’t have to talk 
with the tall lady. 

The hotel was bewildering. The 
corridor seemed so huge after the boat 
that I was fairly shivering in our new 
boots when I leaned against the hotel 
desk. 

Ina quavering voice I heard myself 
murmuring something about Mr. 
Walton’s being detained on business. 


The matter-of-fact clerk said I’d find “What Can We Do With a Scamp Like This?” Asked the Tall Lady. 


my luggage upstairs, that it had come 
by train; he shoved the register toward me—goodness! but 
the pen wabbled as I scribbled my borrowed name. 

After I’d tipped the bell boy and shut the door I had an 
acute attack of giggles. Somehow I couldn’t believe that the 
whole trip wasn’t a dreaia, even while I was unpacking the 
darling old Bait. But I can tell you that it seemed a lot more 
like a dream this morning, while I was packing it back into 
the trunks. Oh, girls! I’ve kissed every blessed piece! You'll 
find everything all there except just the ginghams. Julie has 
promised to have mamma help her make some more quickly, 
and when I explain why I have to have them I’m sure that 
you won’t scold. 

The first two days weren’t so bad, because I went sight- 
seeing, but the third day was deadly lonesome. You see I 
hadn’t spoken a word to anyone except the waiters and the 
chambermaid. It was very hot the third morning. I looked 
at my stupid self in the mirror and wished that I wasn’t 
afraid of your calling me a quitter; for if I hadn’t been I’d 





have gone straight back home that morning, I was so lonely. 
I put on the stupidest Bait of all, the little tan-and-brown 
“Thursday Morning”’ gingham, and that broad, flat Leghorn 
hat with the brown velvet band. After breakfast I took a 
trolley to a deserted bit of beach and sat letting the sand 
slip through my fingers, deciding that I could never stick it 
out a whole week, when along came my darling kiddie. He 
has brown curly hair and brown eyes, and that morning 
he was in brown rompers‘and splashed with water from 
head to foot! 


E WAS frantically glad to see me, and began to tell me 
that he had lost his pail andshovel. He was vehemently 
sure that he hadn’t lost himself, although there wasn’t a per- 
son in sight! He waved his hand nonchalantly toward some 
houses about a mile down the beach and said his “‘bad ole 
nurse and Aunt Patty were way off there.’’ We played 
together in the sand until almost noon. He was such a dar- 
ling that I forgot all about being lonesome. We took off our 
shoes and went wading; we built sand forts and found 
lovely shells; but we didn’t find his pail. And no one came 
for him! I finally coaxed him into walking toward the houses 
that he had indicated. About halfway we came upon the 
tall lady and the nurse, searching for him. 
The tall lady was not at all terrifying when she talked. ‘I 
won't pretend that I haven’t found out who you are, Mrs. 
Walton, because when you get back to the hotel you'll find 





my note thanking you for your tender mercies to our young 
traveler. Anyone waiting for you at the other end of the 
beach?” 

Of course I said there wasn’t, and then she insisted that I 
walk back the rest of the way to their cottage and let some- 
body she called ‘‘ Jobe”’ drive me back to the hotel; he had 
to take the nurse to the boat anyway. She was plain 
sulky. They were sending her back North because she and 
Don—that’s the little boy—didn’t get on well at all. 

The cottage is simply darling—not very big, but with a 
whopping big porch full of willow chairs and “‘comfy”’ ham- 
mocks, and on one end of the porch was a man in a big wheel 
chair. You'll have to ask Julie how he looks. 

“‘Here’s my lady!"’ screamed Don. ‘Her founded me!” 

The tall lady was such a long way behind us that that was 
really our introduction. I managed to explain, rather tamely, 
that the baby had really found me. The man smiled; he 
has a beautiful smile; I know you'll all love it. 


The Man and the Baby Called Her “Aunt Patty” 








“And her was vurry lost,’’ exulted Don. 
“‘Her eyes were vurry, vurry lost, and I fink 
her wanted tocry.”” I'd have been “vurry, vurry’’ embar- 
rassed if the man hadn't said gravely: ‘‘You make every- 
body want to cry when you’re so bad, Don. What shall we 
do to punish you?” 

The baby looked conscience-stricken; he ran and climbed 
over the wheel chair and hugged and kissed the man. ‘“‘ You 
can frow me out in the sand wiv the seashells’’—he giggled 
over his shoulder to me—‘‘and her will find me and bring me 
back; and you can frow me out on the sand again wiv the 
seashells and her will come and you can Se 

The man laughed helplessly. ‘‘ Now what can we do with 
a scamp like this?”’ asked the tall lady. The man and the 
baby both called her “Aunt Patty.” 

“T think,” I faltered, “‘ you’d better do just as he suggests. 
I’d love to take him out on the sand mornings. I haven’t 
anything else to do this week; I’m all alone He 

“‘He’d be a horrid little nuisance,” murmured the man. 

“He wouldn’t,” said I. 

“T would—unt!”’ cried Don. 








O THAT'S why none of the clothes in the trunk have been 
worn—except the ginghams. Every day I’d put on a 
clean gingham, just as I do at home, and ride down and meet 
Don in his clean ginghams on the beach, and there we'd stay 
the whole blessed morning, having a beautiful time. Don isa 
regular little chatterbox. But he 
talks such a baby jargon ‘you can’t 
make out much of anything, except 
that he loves his ‘‘all-sick daddy.” 
He would play until he was so tired 
that he’d go to sleep in the sand. 

One morning we played so hard 
that I went to sleep, too, cuddling 
him in my arms. Waking up was like 
a jolly dream. For the gray-haired 
darky that Aunt Patty called ‘‘ Jobe”’ 
had driven his old horse and queer 
victoria right down on the beach be- 
side us, and he was lifting a hamper 
out into the sand, while on the other 
side of the carriage was Aunt Patty 
helping the man who had been in the 
wheel chair. He was oncrutches, but 
even leaning on them he looked 
awfully tall. 

“Oh,” squealed Don, ‘‘we’re a 
picnic.” 

And we were—a beautiful picnic. 
The dressiest picnic you ever did see: 
Bottles with hot things for us grown- 
ups to drink, and milk for the little 
boy; a glass bowl of jelly with a whole 
chicken inside it—Don and I were 
awlully excited over that, because 
we'd either of us never seen one 
cooked that way before—and cun- 
ning little, round, brown, bread-and- 
cheese sandwiches, and scalloped 
molasses cookies, and, most wonder- 
ful of all, something that made Don 
dance in the sand and shriek with joy. 


N SHEER exuberance he ran down 

to the edge of the water and sang: 
‘Poor lil’ fishes, you can’t have any 
of our ice cream.” 

For there was ice cream, cunningly 
packed in a pail full of cracked ice in 
a mold shaped like a rabbit. He wasa 
wonderful rabbit, with pink ice-cream 
eyes and a pink ice-cream bow on his 
fat neck, so while the little gray-haired 
darky and Aunt Patty packed the 
dishes back into the hamper I had to 
tell Don all about the rabbits that 
Julie and I had when we were kiddies. 

We had such fun telling stories, 
Donand I! First I would tell one and 
then he would tell one, and the man 
lay in the sand on his steamer rugs 
laughing at both of us, until finally, 
after he had gone to sleep (looking, 
oh, so rested !), Don and I went down 
the beach very quietly, took off our 
shoes and stockings and went in 
wading. 

I’m a little ashamed to tell this 
part. Even if I have lived inland all 
my life I ought to have remembered 
about tides. ButI didn’t. And after 
we’d been wading a while and had played tag in the water 
and dug for clams and found a baby starfish and wandered 
a very long way down the beach, we heard the man in the 
blankets calling us, and we ran back to the place where 
we'd left our shoes and stockings. Of course you’ve guessed 
that they weren’t there. Don thought it was very funny, 
but I stood trying to push my feet down into the sand, wish- 
ing that Aunt Patty wouldn’t have to know what a super- 
fool I’d been. 

Aunt Patty didn’t seem to mind. She laughed and laughed, 
and the man laughed too. She calmly tucked me and my 
blushes into the victoria and made me ride back to the cot- 
tage with them, insisting she knew she could find some shoes 
for me. 

You might as well know that Aunt Patty is rather 
“bossy ’’; but she does boss beautifully. She telephoned to 
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DECORATIONS BY M. L. 


HE average woman has long 

realized, with feelings ranging 

from resignation to horror, that 

one of the perquisites of marriage is a 

fullline of ‘‘in-laws.”’ She furthermore 

acquires with one “I do” not only a 

husband and a fund of new relatives, 

but also a fixed number of legal perquisites that belong to 

her just as much as do the go-away gowns, the twenty-nine 
candlesticks and the endless photograph frames. 

Highly favored is the married woman above all mankind. 
In spite of much piffling talk about her lowly condition, she 
starts in life’s handicap from the limit marks. Her husband, 
it may be remarked, gets off from well back of scratch. If 
so be that you doubt this statement, look at what our laws 
say. Under them a wife is not liable for her husband’s debts 
nor can any part of her estate be taken by his creditors after 
his death. All life insurance that he leaves payable to his 
wife is hers absolutely. She does not even have to pay his 
funeral expenses from it. On the other hand the husband of 
today, as he vainly attempts to keep 
step with both the wedding march 
and his bride, has already shouldered 
a large portion of her future indebted- 
ness. There was a time when he took 
all her past debts as well, and she went 
free and clear. 

Those were the days when extrava- 
gant maidens would visit Newgate 
Prison and persuade the best-looking 
condemned criminals, for a small con- 
sideration paid to their families, to 
marry them. 

The ceremony performed, their 
debts were gone forever, and a day or 
so later the fatal noose relieved them 
of their newly acquired husbands. 
Of course there were complications 
evenin that system. Once ina while 
a prisoner was pardoned. 


HUSBAND today is theoretically 

personally liable only for neces- 
saries purchased by or furnished to 
his wife. The term, however, as con- 
strued by our gallant courts is an elas- 
tic one. For example, imported silk 
stockings, whose hand-embroidered 
clocks struck eighteen dollars a pair, 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


It is a far cry from old Rome to New York, and today the 
married woman who was a chattel in the time of the Gracchi 
is the empress of the Empire State. She can sell her house 
or land without the consent or even the knowledge of her 
husband. He cannot give good title to a foot of his unless 
she consents and signs the deed. He cannot take away her 
dower right, which is a life interest in one-third of his real 
estate on his death, by any means known to the mind of 
man. Yet by a stroke of her pen a wife can cut off her hus- 
band’s curtesy right and leave all of her money to the 
Society for the Protection of Homeless Cats, if so be she 
prefers them to her husband. To be sure, if a woman “oes 
not make a will or dispose of her real estate in New York 
before her death, her husband’s curtesy right still exists, but 
it entirely depends on her forbearance. 


GAIN, in New York and in many of our other states a 
married woman may own property, carry on business in 
her own name, sue or be sued and make valid contracts with 
anyone. Yet she does not have to support her husband, her 
children or herself. Those responsi- 
bilities belong exclusively to said 
husband. The facts that she may be 
wealthy and well and he sick and 
poor make no difference. 

Doctor Burton, of New York City, 
relied on this rule. He had rendered 
divers medicated services to Mrs. 
Wehlert, of the same village. There- 
after he sent a bill to Mr. Wohlert. 
That gentleman explained that Mrs. 
Wohlert had not lived with him for 
years, that she had her own property 
and estate, that he had not employed 
Doctor Burton, and, finally and fur- 
thermore, that he had no interest 
whatever in the state of health of 
Mrs. Wohlert. 

Doctor Burton paid no attention to 
any such quibbles, but forthwith sued 
his patient’s husband and obtained a 
judgment for the full amount of his 
bill. 

Doctor Haven tested the same rule 
conversely. He was called in by a 
Mrs. Potter totreat her husband. He 
finally cured the ailing Mr. Potter, 
but when he attempted to collect his 








have been construed to be a necessity 
for married women of supercultivated 
instincts. 

Another court decided that a beauty-parlor bill must be 
paid by a protesting husband, holding that it was-certainly 
necessary for a wife to make herself as attractive as possible 
for a husband. In that case the defendant admitted that his 
said wife had made herself undeniably attractive for a hus- 
band, but alleged that unfortunately he was not the husband. 
The court quite properly refused to consider any such line 
of defense. 

In New York Mrs. Peck felt strongly that a few satisfying 
gowns were absolutely necesssary for her life, liberty and 
pursuit of happiness. When a bill for fifteen thousand dollars 
for the same was presented to Mr. Peck, he presumed to differ 
fromher. The courts held that though the debts incurred by 
the wife for clothing might seem large to men of moderate 
means, it did not follow that a jury might not find that the 
clothes purchased were no more numerous or expensive than 
were suitable according to thessituation in life of defendant 
and his wife as established by him. If so, they were neces- 
saries within the legal acceptance of that term and the hus- 
band was liable to whosoever furnished them to the wife. 

Moral: Don’t establish too high a 
standard. 





A Fixed Number of Legal Perquisites 


bill he found that his patient’s only 
visible source of income was Mrs. 
Potter. Whereupon he sued her. Al- 
though she had engaged him and was 
fully able to pay his claim, the court reiterated the rule that 
in New York a husband is always, a wife never, liable for 
doctors’ bills. A married woman’s privileges extend in New 
York even to her possessions. From the days when Jacob 
boarded with Laban, the conductress of a boarding house 
has had a lien on the trunks of those who consume her 
board and pay not. Mrs. Herman kept a boarding house in 
Brooklyn and had always supposed that the law of liens on 
the chattels of non-paying boarders was as well established 
asthe Ten Commandments. Thencame Mr., Mrs. and Miss 
Riley, who for two weeks consumed her board enthusiasti- 
cally, but impecuniously. 


HEN they started to leave, Mr. Riley requested Mrs. 

Herman to charge said board until a more convenient 
season. The sophisticated Mrs. Herman refused to do this 
and promptly detained the sole trunk of the party, which 
belonged to Mrs. Riley. The court held that neither a mar- 
ried woman nor her trunk is liable for necessaries; that 
board is a necessary; ergo, that Mrs. Riley’s trunk could not 
be kept in a state of involuntary 
servitude. Since which time married 





Another husband-harrowing deci- 





sion in the same state held that a hus- 
band was liable for goods furnished to 
his wife by tradespeople even against 
his express orders. Dental services, 
face powder, anti-fat treatment, lit- 
erature, assisted pompadours, music 
lessons and club dues have all at 
divers times and by divers courts been 
held to be necessaries. 


HERE wasa time when the favor- 

ites of the law were specified as 
life, liberty and dower. Nowadays 
married women must be added to 
that list, so unblushingly do our laws 
discriminate in their favor at every 
turn. Long, long gone are the days 
when a husband could correct an 
erring wife, provided he did not use a 
stick larger than his thumb. Today 
such educational attempts would re- 
sult in a jail sentence. Moreover, the 
law no longer discriminates against 
widows. A few centuries ago the 
marriage rate of that attractive por- 


women pay in advance at Mrs. 
Herman’s boarding house. 

Children belong to both parents, 
but only one has to pay for them. 
Father is that one. While he lives 
the mother is not responsible for the 
children’s support. The New York 
courts have gone even farther. Mrs. 
DeBraun had money. Mr. DeBraun 
had none. 

Mrs. DeBraun was also engaged 
in a profitable business by herself. 
Wherefore she took the children and 
lived apart from her husband some 
six years. In the fullness of time a 
relative of Mr. DeBraun died and left 
him a considerable legacy. Mrs. 
DeBraun promptly sued Mr. 
DeBraun to recover the money which 
she had spent on herself and her 
children while away from him, and 
recovered the full amount with in- 
terest—all of which shows that New 
York is no place for unprotected hus- 
bands. 

Some day, unless assisted by spe- 





tion of the population was decidedly 
low. Needless to say, the law was 
to blame, not the widow. In Rome 
until the Second Punic War, in most 
of our states until 1848, and in England until 1870, a married 
woman was subject to her husband. He was her master 
and judge, and in early Rome her life was at his disposal. 
There were, however, certain alleviations. Under Roman 
law a married woman was allowed to own certain property 
and to make a will—provided she had borne her husband a 
son. Curiously enough in England and America the law 
places the responsibility for race suicide on the husband. 
At English common law, and in some of our own states, a 
husband, on the death of his wife, can claim his curtesy right, 
which is a life interest in her real estate, provided she has 
borne him a living child in wedlock. 





cial legislation, they will emigrate in 
droves to New Jersey, Connecticut 
and such other places as still afford 
them a minimum of protection. 

In all our states, if a husband leaves his wife and children 
and fails to send them support he is guilty of desertion and 
may be arrested. Often his property can be attached and his 
real estate sold. In some states it is a crime for which the 
offender can be extradited. In Pennsylvania, in favor of a 
deserted wife, even a spendthrift trust can be broken, that 
sacred Keystone institution under which a prodigal son can 
always have an income despite his creditors. Now suppose 
it is the wife who deserts her husband and children. They 
may be entirely dependent upon her for support and she may 
have no excuse for leaving them. Yet she hascommitted no 
offense. The persuasion of her family, unhelped by the law, 
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Moral: Don’t Establish Too High a Standard 
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must bring her back. Unfortunate 
but possible by-products of matri- 
mony are divorce proceedings. It is 
in those that the advantages of being ia 
a married woman stand out most ro} 
strikingly. It makes no difference 
who sues for the divorce. The hus- 
band pays the alimony. He also pays his wife a counsel fee. 
In other words he must support his wife and partly pay her 
lawyer as well as his own while she sues him. This ts often 
so, even though the wife may be the guilty party and not 
able to deny under oath the charges made against her. Only 
in Colorado has alimony ever been paid to a husband. 

Let the craftiest financier beware how he makes contracts 
with a married woman. In Missouri, if she performs her side 
of the contract, she can make the other party perform his. 
Yet she cannot be forced to carry out her agreement. In 
Ohio she can indorsea note toenable her husband to raise 
money, yet her separate property is not liable under this 
indorsement. In many states she can go into partnership 
with her husband. It is a profitable partnership—for her. 
She shares the profits and cannot be held for the losses either 
by her husband or by creditors. 








OREOVER, a married woman is protected in moral as 

well as in material ways. No husband, whatever his 
provocation, may deny the paternity of a child borne by his 
wife while living with him in wedlock. Nor can a woman’s 
love for her husband be made a weapon for her own undoing. 
There was once in New York City an employer who had 
well founded suspicions that one of his clerks was holding 
out substantial sums every week from the gross receipts of 
the store. Bythe use of marked money he established the 
thefts and threatened to arrest his employee unless he or his 
wife refunded the estimated amounts taken. In order to 
save him his wife settled the claim. Thereafter she brought 
suit to recover back this money which she had paid to her 
husband’s employer. The case was fought for five years; 
there were five appeals taken, and the costs alone, finally 
taxed against the defendant, amounted to over a thousand 
dollars. Areferee, a court,an appellate term and an appellate 
division all held in succession that money paid by a wife 
under fear of criminal action against her husband was money 
paid under duress and must be given backto her. The writer 
speaks of knowledge, for that plaintiff was his first client, 
and as the case went from one appeal to another, he began 
to fear that she would be his last. 

When it comes to the sterner aspects of life and death a 
married woman is equally favored. This was so even in the 
bad old days. Back in the thirteenth century a man and his 
wife forged a charter. Although the crime was planned and, 
for the most part, carried out by the wife, it was the husband 
who was hanged. The wife went free ‘because she was 
under the rod of her husband.” 

Today there are only faint traces of this doctrine that a 
wife’s identity is merged in that of her husband. In most 
cases a married woman in the United States of America is a 
separate and superior person to her husband. She no longer 
has to plead merger to escape the penalty of any crimes com- 
mitted by her. She depends rather on the plentiful lack of 
common sense in our juries and criminal procedure. Take, 
for example, the crime of murder. Our far-away forbears 
never regarded that particular offense lightly. In fact, if a 
married woman murdered her husband she was guilty of 
petit treason and was burned at the stake. This happened to 
Catherine Hayes in 1726, of whose terrible story Thackeray 
has made grim use. 

In 1916 it is safer for a married woman to murder than to 
be a mother. A little less than two per cent of mothers in 
this country die in childbirth. The percentage of murderesses 
who suffer the death penalty is too infinitesimal for compu- 
tation. Within the last few years husbands have been shot, 
stabbed, chopped, slashed, burned and battered to death by 
annoyed wives who one and all have avoided the death pen- 
alty and have usually been acquitted with distinction. Any 
weather-beaten old defense seems to be sufficient to acquit a 
woman accused of merely murdering her husband. Brain- 
storms, self-defense, protection of her honor, accident, emo- 
tional insanity, suicide—they are all worked overtime. 


OMETIMES it is the law which is to blame for the acquit- 
tal, and not the jury. In Georgia a man was awakened 
by feeling a pistol bullet enter his spine. He saw no one 
present except his wife. He was heavily insured in her favor. 
Under these circumstances he suspected her with having 
something to do with said bullet. She was arrested and 
indicted. The laws of the state of Georgia prevented this 
husband from testifying during the trial. If it had been his 
mother, his sister, his daughter or a stranger, who was being 
prosecuted, he could have told what happened, but in 
Georgia no man may testify against his lawful wedded wife, 
no matter what she does to him. This wife was acquitted, 
and thereafter the husband died of his wounds. She there- 
upon collected the insurance on his life. 

A married woman's special privileges are not confined to 
her crimes and contracts.. In the majority of our states a 
mere man or an adult and unmarried woman can be arrested 
and imprisoned for various reasons other than the commit- 
ting of acrime. Not so with married women. There was the 
case of Mr. Tigg, of Pennsylvania. One afternoon back in 
the distant days when horses were still seen on the streets, 
the adventurous Tigg took a newly acquired feminine friend 
buggy riding. When he returned, his hired vehicle had 
sustained divers compound, complex and comminuted 
fractures. Whether the horse was too spirited or Tigg too 
preoccupied, history saith not. At any rate the buggy was 
broken and so was Tigg—as the liveryman found when he 
tried to collect. 

Being a man of experience, the liveryman at once began an 
action in trespass against both Tigg and his companion, 
whom he entitled Jane Doe, not having been introduced to 
her. He made affidavit that the above-named joy-riders 
were about to depart from the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania without leaving sufficient real or personal property 
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“Her Nose Looks Like Candy. . .. I Never 
Knew Noses Could Look Like Candy Before” 






















The Story of a Girl 





lary, Be Careful! 
Iho Had Three Tests for Men 
sy George Wesion 


AUTHOR OF “THE GIRL WHO DIDN’T CARE,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 





’LL sit with Mr. Gardner now, Corinne,’’ 
Mary said in an uncertain tone as she 
entered the invalid’s room after reluc- 
tantly deciding to subject her lover to the 
Three Tests! ‘‘You can go on with your 
ironing.” 

Ma’m Dubois arose—not displeased to get 
away from that morose figure on the bed— 
and Mary slipped into her chair. It was 
a pleasant wicker chair with tapestry 
cushions, and when Mary seated herself in it, crisp and cool 
in her blue taffeta, you would have had to go a long way 
that summer day to have found a prettier picture than she 
presented. 

“*You’re very quiet,” said Mary, moving her chair a little 
in order to have an unobstructed view. 

At this the patient turned his head and tried to smile. 
“How pretty she is!’’ he sadly told himself. ‘‘I’ve got to 
hold myself in tight—and get away quick! That’s what I’ve 
got to do!” 

**Do you want anything?’ asked Mary. 

“No; thank you.” 

““You’re sure you wouldn’t like a custard? One of Mary 
Meacham’s own make?’’ 

**No, thank you,” he managed to say. And to himself 
he added with a sinking heart: ‘‘I’ve got to hold myself in 
tight—tight—tight !” 

“All right, then,” said Mary. “I’m going to read you 
some poetry. You like poetry?” 

“ec Yes. ” 

“Mister Chatterbox likes poetry. Very well, sir.” 

At this point Mary’s own heart began to sink, and, with a 
troubled glance across the room, she timidly pushed out one 
of her feet until perhaps half an inch of blue-silk stocking 
showed underneath the hem of her skirt. ‘‘Oh, don’t—don’t 
look!" was the thought of her tremulous heart. ‘‘Oh, please 
don’t look!” 

(Thus the effect of Age upon Innocence! Thus the work- 
ings of Miss Myra’s Wisdom!) 














aS the room the young man became dimly conscious 
of that narrow band of shimmering blue, and fixed his 
glance on the wall just above Mary’s head. ‘‘I mustn’t— 
mustn’t look!’’ he told himself. ‘‘I mustn’t look!” 

‘*Now this poem,” began Mary in a trembly voice, “‘is 
entitled ‘Footsteps of Angels,’ and was written by Henry 
Longfellow Wadsworth’’—from which you can readily see 
how nervous Mary had become !—‘“I hope you'll like it,”’ 
she sighed. 

Slowly, hesitatingly, she raised the book in front of her 
eyes, and began: 

When the hour’ of Day are numbered, 
And the voices of the Night 
Wake the better soul, that slumbered, 
To a holy, calm delight 


‘Oh, dear!’ she thought, taking a full breath, ‘I hope he 
isn’t looking!’’ But, not having the courage to glance over 
the top of her book, she continued: 





Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 
And, like phantoms grim and tall, 

Shadows from the fitful firelight 
Dance upon the parlor wall —— 


Unable to bear the suspense any longer, she nervously 


lowered the book. Mr. Gardner’s eyes were stolidly fixed 
on the wall just above her head! . 


BY R. M. CROSBY 


A great wave of relief swept over Mary and left her warm 
and weak. She raised the book again: 


Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door; 

The belovéd, the true-hearted, 
Come to visit me once more 





Again she suddenly lowered the book, and again she found 
her auditor’s glance immovably fixed upon the wall just 
above her head. 

And now I am going to tell you something so strange that 
I can only call it inexplicable, something so queer that I 
would call it incredible if I didn’t know that it really hap- 
pened. As soon as Mary saw for the second time that Ellis 
Gardner wasn’t looking and apparently hadn’t the least idea 
of looking, a great fear fell upon her and she couldn’t help 
thinking: ‘‘Oh, dear! I wonder if he doesn’t—care—for 
me—after all!” 

Why was this? 

I cannot tell you. Why does the Princess wear a diamond 
necklace when she expects to see Prince Charming? Why 
does the poor girl wear a pretty ribbon in her hair when that 
nice young groceryman comes for the order? 

And if Prince 
Charming rides along 
and never deigns to 
glance at the neck- 
lace—nor at the one 
who wears it—do you 
suppose the Princess 
is overcome with 
pleasure? 

And if the grocery- 
man never looks at 
the ribbon in the poor 
girl’s hair, but keeps 
his eyes fixed over her 
head and talks of 
nothing but the price 
of prunes, do you 
think the poor girl 
dances around the 
kitchen with delight 
as soon as he goes 
away? 

“Oh, dear!”” Mary 
thought, the warm 
Wave passing away 
and a cold one im- 
mediately taking its 
place, ‘‘I wonder if 
he doesn’t—care for 
me—after all!” 


HEREUPON 

she put her foot 
out a little farther 
and continued: 


He, the young and 
strong, who cher- 
ished 

Noble longings for the 
strife, 

By the roadside fell and 
perished, eee 

Weary with the march 
of life! 
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Again she glanced over the top of her book, and still his 
eyes were fixed, trancelike, on the wall above her head. ‘I 
must hold myself in tight—tight—tight!”’ he was thinking. 

‘“‘Oh, dear!’’ sighed Mary, “I’m sure he doesn’t care!” 

She was almost on the point of pushing her foot out farther 
yet, when that old fighting spirit of the Meachams came to 
her rescue. ‘‘ No, sir!’’ she thought. ‘‘ If he doesn’t want to, 
he doesn’t have to!” 

In the same spirit she finished the poem, giving a challerig- 
ing, defiant tone to the last verse, which it would have done 
you good to hear: 


Oh, though oft depressed and lonely, 
All my fears are laid aside, 

If I but remember only 
Such as these have lived and died! 


She sharply verified the fact that his glance was still over 
her head. 

“Do you like it?” she asked. 

““Yes,”’ he answered in a flat voice, ‘‘ very much.” 

“T think Corinne is calling. I must go and see.” 


| Beige. of course, she went straight to her own room; 
and, after carefully closing the door, she threw herself 
across the foot of the bed, her face buried in her hands, in 
that immemorial posture which I have already mentioned. 

For a long time her shoulders shook; but, whatever she 
might have been doing when she started, she was laughing 
more than crying when she finally sat up and looked through 
the window at the smiling valley below. 

‘What a goose I am!” she thought. ‘“I’d have cried if he 
looked, and here I’ve been acting like this because he didn’t 
take any notice. Anyhow I’ve proved Aunt Myra was 
wrong, and that’s the main thing. I—lI’m sure he likes me, 
or he wouldn’t have whispered the way he did just before 
Ma’m Dubois came in the room this morning. So now I'll 
go on proving Aunt Myra was wrong—and then, of course, 
if he goes on liking me ee 

Whereat Mary arose and took a handglass to the mirror 
to see if her face was marked with any permanent scars of 
grief. If anything, the few tears she had shed had simply 
served to freshen her beauty, as a summer shower will often 
brighten the view. 

“*T don’t think I'll frighten him,” she smiled at her reflec- 
tion. ‘‘But how can I give him the other two tests? How 
can I prove he isn’t a tyrant? And how can I prove that he 
doesn’t care what he eats? I know!” she suddenly 
exclaimed. ‘‘Euchred custard!” 

And almost before you could say ‘‘Snip!’’ she was back in 
the sick room, moving a chair here, pulling down a blind 
there, looking as though butter wouldn’t melt in her mouth, 
her queenly little head held so innocently upon her shoulders 
that you would never have dreamed that she was playing 
the part of Wisdom and was about to apply the Second and 
Third Degrees to Man. 

““You’re sure you won’t have any custard?”’ she asked, 
carelessly straightening the things on the bureau. 

“‘Quite sure, thank you,” said he; and to himself he 
thought: “I simply couldn’t hold back any longer if she 
ever fed me again!” 

“It wouldn’t be any trouble, you know,” said Mary. 

“It’s all right, thank you. I simply couldn’t eat it.” 

‘“‘T made it myself,’’ she coaxed. 

He groaned to himself. ‘‘ No, no,’”’ he said. ‘‘I—I’m full 
up. I haven’t a bit of room, thank you.” 

‘* All right,’’ beamed Mary, “‘I’ll be back in a minute.” 





HE left the room as innocently as you please; but assoon 

as she reached the hall she fairly flew downstairs and into 

the kitchen. From the refrigerator she took a saucerful of 
custard and sprinkled it with pepper, vinegar and salt! 

‘* Now,’ she thought, tasting it and finding it horrible, “‘ we’ll 
soon see if he’s a tyrant, and we'll soon see if his appetite 
is superior to his love!” 

She stopped at the hall table to put a flower in her hair, 
and half a minute later, still carrying that atrocious cus- 
tard, she stopped at her room to put a little powder on her 
nose. These details attended to, she again entered the 
sick room, her queenly 
little head set so in- 
nocently upon her 
shoulders that if you 
had seen her you 
would probably have 
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The Judge Went to the Safe and Took From it an Envelope Addressed in Miss Myra’s Spidery Handwriting 
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— HE most important of all 
S| the relations of man are 
S| those of man and woman; 

r primarily those of the man 

and ihe woman; but also 

those of men generally and 
women generally. 

Slowly through the ages 
the sweep of the movement 
oes ai | for a greater justice and a 
larger liberty has moved forward, for both men 
and women; always the advance has been one 
of halts and slow progress, and often there have 
been places or periods where or when there has 
been positive retrogression; and always there 
has been about as much to fear from the fool or 
fanatic, or even from the genuine enthusiast of 
unbalanced judgment, who mars the cause he 
favors, as from the downright opponent. 





The “Patient Griselda” Type of 
Woman Should be Repulsive 











to has been true of that side of the move- 
ment which has dealt with justice as be- 
tween man and man. It has been at least 
equally true of that side of it which deals with 
justice as between man and woman. In each 
case the lead has necessarily been taken by 
those who were profoundly affected by the 
denial of their rights, either to the unprivileged 
classes among men, or to women generally. In 
each case such leaders naturally tended to 
dwell only on the question of rights. Yet in 
each case it was really, from the standpoint of 
those seeking enfranchisement, even more im- 
portant that they should live up to their duties 
than that they should demand their rights; for 
the full performance of duty makes the only 
real title to the enjoyment of rights and, in the 
long run, the only real guaranty of their con- 
tinued possession. 

A self-respecting man must insist upon his 
rights; otherwise he neither deserves nor re- 
ceives the respect of others. But of course 
unless he performs his duties he is not self- 
respecting. It is exactly the same with the 
woman. The “patient Griselda,” a favorite 
type of medieval heroine, ought to be repul- 
sive not only to every self-respecting woman 
but to every self-respecting man—for willing- 
ness to be a slave and desire to tyrannize over 
others or profit by slavishness are equally un- 
desirable qualities. 

But the species of ‘‘emancipation,”’ which is 
accepted as being emancipation from the per- 
formance of duty, is in the long run worse than 
slavery, whether as regards man or woman. 





Men No Longer Respected When 
Idlers, Nor Women When Toys 











SO-CALLED democratic movement which 
£-\ teaches men who have hitherto been op- 
pressed that their new freedom confers on 
them the privilege of being idle, selfish and 
greedily and brutally indifferent to the rights 
of others works only harm. The only wise de- 
velopment is that which teaches men that the 
great prize of freedom can be enjoyed only by 
men of high worth, that self-government is a 
difficult thing, that free men must know how to 
carry themselves well in both peace and war, 
and that no other form of government imposes 
such heavy responsibilities and makes such 
heavy demands on the character and capacity 
of the average man as a democracy. A really 
advanced community will be content only with 
democracy, with self-government. But only an 
advanced community is fit for democracy, for 
self-government. 

It is exactly the same with women. The 
woman has the right to be emancipated from 
the position of a drudge or a toy. She is en- 
titled to a full equality in rights with man— 
which of course does not mean identity of 
function. But she is thus entitled to the enjoy- 
ment of rights only if she fully accepts the cor- 
responding responsibilities. Only that woman 
is self-respecting who performs her full duty 
to the commonwealth and to the race, at the 
same time that she demands the respect and 
the fair treatment which of right should be hers. 





What the True Relation of Man 
and Woman in a Home Means 











“T’HE attitude of the man toward the woman 

who is his sweetheart, his wife, the woman 
whose lover he is, for whom he is the home- 
maker, the breadwinner, is fundamentally 
right or wrong according as he follows the 
spirit of the Golden Rule. He and she are part- 
ners. Their duties are for the most part differ- 
ent, for the excellent reason that normally 
they must complement each other, because 
otherwise the household will disintegrate, the 
home cease to exist. But these duties must be 


performed in exactly the same spirit by each 
partner. Partnership means a fundamental 
equality of love, effort, endurance and duty. 
There is no question of headship. 

We ought by this time to understand that 
real self-respect is never increased by conduct 
which impairs the rightful self-respect of 
others; and on the other hand to yield to bru- 
tality or frivolity merely means to increase the 
selfishness of the partner by failing to de- 
mand respect for oneself. Such failure is not a 
sign of goodness but of moral weakness—and 
such weakness is the half-brother of wicked- 
ness. 

I am well aware that it is entirely possible 
to use the pretense of living up to these doc- 
trines as an excuse for their complete violation. 
In real life few lines of conduct are entirely 
simple; and with each increase in complexity 
there comes the need of accommodating simple 
rules that seemingly conflict. It is impossible 
for the wit of man to devise rules of conduct so 
plain that their language cannot be twisted 
so as to thwart their main purpose. The duty of 
man and wife to treat each other with recipro- 
cal consideration may be so carried out that 
each panders to the other's selfishness and weak 
desire to avoid necessary labor and risk. The 
duty of each to insist on his or her own self- 
respect may still more easily be carried out ina 
spirit of defiance, or of priggish self-assertion, 
or of perverse irritability. And where such is 
the case certain discomfort and possible dis- 
aster lie ahead of the household. Nevertheless, 
each duty is an essential duty. 





Where the Husband and Wife 
Remain Lover and Sweetheart 











HE highest of all happiness is the happi- 

ness of wedded lovers, of husband and wife 
who remain lover and sweetheart. Such happi- 
ness, even as between the best people, and still 
more as regards average people, cannot be 
obtained without renunciation, self-sacrifice, 
unselfishness, forbearance [even when the for- 
bearing party is right—and perhaps still more 
when the forbearing party is somewhat in the 
wrong!], and constant mutuality of considera- 
tion and tenderness and thoughtfulness. Yet 
nothing more surely breeds unhappiness, in- 
cluding the unhappiness of the person who 
does the wrong, than submission—whether 
spiritless or whining—to gross misconduct, to 
gross selfishness or to gross shirking of duty. 
It is no easy matter to draw the line between 
the necessary yielding, the refusal to be irri- 
tated by trifles, the striving after the other’s 
point of view, and the doing of all these things 
cheerfully, and, on the other hand, the abandon- 
ment of duty which lies in the acceptance of 
tyranny or folly or selfishness, and which there- 
fore puts a premium on the repetition of the 
misdeed. The line must be drawn; but where 
it is drawn must depend upon the individual 
case. Only, let the partner who remembers 
his or her rights, as against the other, be even 
more solicitous to remember his or her duties 
toward the other! 





Where the Foreigner Sneers at the 
American Husband 











| pagina mena especially Germans, sneer 
at American husbands as being so weak as 
to submit to, or to encourage, their wives in 
every kind of folly, carried to the point of vi- 
ciousness. As regards husbands of the wealthier 
class there is a certain foundation for the sneer. 
There are women whose husbands are “‘ promi- 
nent business men” so absorbed in money 
making that they think of nothing else and let 
their wives live lives of restless and richly up- 
holstered inanity; lives which include much 
flitting to Europe—in peace time—an4d, if there 
are children, the training of the sons to dissi- 
pated idleness and of the daughters for sale 
to some unpleasant home product with great 
wealth, or to some even more unpleasant foreign 
product with a title. Such women naturally 
despise such husbands. And they are quite 
right in doing so. Money making, indispen- 
sable up to a-certain point, is, after that point 
has been reached—if made the chief end of 
life—a detriment to the maker and to all con- 
nected with him. 











The Poorest Service a Husband 
Can Render a Wife 











Te poorest service a husband can render a 
wife, or a wife her husband, is to deprive her 
or him of the chance to perform all serious duty; 
and such service rightly incurs contempt. The 
American husband whose own life is limited by 
the cash register and stock ticker is a wretched 
creature. Usually he expects nothing from 
his wife except that she shall spend money 


lavishly on herself and her children, and lead 
either a useless or a mischievous life, without 
interference from him. Such conduct is neither 
generous nor admirable. It merely proves the 
man to be a worse than wretched creature, and 
amply warrants the contempt felt for him by 
the female of his not-too-exalted species. 

In Rudyard Kipling’s story, ‘Captains 
Courageous,”’ the father of the boy is the typ- 
ical big, powerful money-making American 
magnate, who, for good or evil, is emphati- 
cally a man in all business relations. But his 
relations with his wife and son are such that he 
is entitled only to contempt outside of his busi- 
ness. And the man who thus earns contempt 
pays a price that will kill any market. Fur- 
thermore, the rich man whose “indulgence” 
of his wife and children takes such a form sins 
against them quite as much as if he were guilty 
of outright brutality. 





Only One Rule of Conduct for 
Men Toward Women 











UT there are various other types of Amer- 
ican husbands, whose faults are of the oppo- 
site kind. There are men guilty of brutality, 
plain, old-fashioned brutality, and sex wicked- 
ness. I do not believe that over-much talk 
about sex evil is healthful. There should be as 
little as possible; but it should be absolutely 
truthful. 

There can be but one rule of right conduct 
in this matter: To every man all women, 
save his wife or his sweetheart, should stand 
as sister or daughter. 

There is no ethical justification for any 
system of social morality which, when two 
persons are equally implicated in the same 
deed, holds one as guilty of venial and the 
other of unpardonable sin. This must be the 
rule to which all men should strive to conform 
as earnestly as all women; no matter how 
much else we may have to take into account 
in actually apportioning the blame under dif- 
ferent conditions, or in trying to secure practi- 
cal results for good by fairly facing all the 
difficulties caused by immemorial custom, by 
physical constitution and by social habits and 
needs. 





Men are Worse Than Women: 
Women Need More Consideration 











ET not those who live in surroundings by 
which they escape the grosser sins of the pas- 
sions and the senses plume themselves too much 
on their superior virtue. The self-righteous, 
the overconfident in their own goodness, are 
always in danger and are always sources of 
danger to others. The great historian Lecky, 
in his ‘‘ History of European Morals,” has left 
on record his judgment that on the whole the 
evils of licentiousness have produced less un- 
happiness in family life than the existence of 
bad temper, of a sour, critical, fault-finding, 
nagging disposition. Men are worse than 
women, and by temper and bodily strength 
more apt to sin through brutality. The woman 
needs more consideration than the man. But 
the cold, pleasure-loving, ease-loving, selfish 
woman may be as utterly abhorrent as the 
most brutal man; and unfortunately both men 
and women of the neopharisaical type may, in 
the name of religion, render themselves quite 
as obnoxious, quite as destructive of family 
life, as if they were addicted to overindulgence 
in strong drink. 
So much for the relation of the one man and 
the one woman. 





The Men in the Mass Toward the 
Women in the Mass 











URING the last generation masses of 

women have crowded into industrial life, 
and have themselves become breadwinners as 
well as home-keepers. There results a series of 
problems affecting the conduct of men in the 
mass toward women in the mass. 

It is not easy, indeed it is not possible, off- 
hand to give a wholly satisfactory answer to 
all the questions raised in these problems; and 
practically there will have to be many trials, 
rejections, adjustments and readjustments be- 
fore even a reasonably satisfactory answer is 
assured. But of one thing we may be certain: 
The Golden Rule will have to be a component 
part of that answer, or it will not be final. 

The man must freely accept the principle 
that the woman has exactly as much right to 
lead her life as she wills as he has to lead his 
life as he wills. That is, she has no right at all, 
any more than he has, to lead a life that ne- 
cessitates or implies the shirking of duty. But 
she has the right to do whatever she deems 
best that is compatible with the full perform- 
ance of her duty. 





When a Woman Takes Her Place 
in the Workaday World 











F SHE is his wife it is her duty to bear and 

rear their children and to love him, just as it 
is his duty to provide for the home and ten- 
derly to love and cherish her and their children. 
But this does not necessarily imply, and it may 
not in the least imply, that she has to abandon 
her outside career permanently. If the man 
thinks he would like to make a living by play- 
ing the violin, but can’t make any money by it, 
and can make money by being a bookkeeper or 
a carpenter or a commercial traveler, why, he 
must drop the work for which he is not paid 
and take up the work for which he is paid, so 
as to do his duty by his family. The woman 
has the same right of choice, subject, as in his 
case, to the limitations imposed by duty. Very 
often it will be found that her marriage will not 
prevent her being singer, painter, decorator, 
dressmaker, head of a ranch, musician, assist- 
ant superintendent of a factory—to mention 
only occupations in which wives and mothers 
whom I have myself known have made good. 
The actual work of motherhood means of 
course some interruption; and it is so infinitely 
more important than any other work that 
whatever conflicts with it should, in so far as it 
conflicts, go to the wall. But in just the same 
way the man must make all else yield to his 
own duty to the home. Another thing: When a 
woman does work that a man does she must ask 
no favors as regards the quality of the work; 
she must do it as well. She should be shown 
every courtesy and consideration, but no favors 
in the actual work. 





Where the.State Should Step in 
and Help Women Who Work 











“T“HE spirit in which the man should ap- 

proach the work which his wife and daugh- 
ters lung to do should be the spirit in which he 
deals with the work of the women who are no 
kin of his. Only, in these cases, while their 
work must supply its own test of value, just as 
in the case of that of a man, and while outside 
the work it is also the man’s duty to show cour- 
tesy and consideration, it is in addition the 
duty of the state to step in and save the women 
who toil from the crushing exhaustion of over- 
long hours and of bad living and working con- 
ditions. More and more this has become the 
recognized duty of the state even as regards 
men. But, as regards women, the need is 
greater, for they are more subject to oppres- 
sion. To blink the fact that they are not, 
physically, as well able to hold their own in the 
rough brutality of the workaday world is fool- 
ish. To treat this fact as warranting legal or 
social, in addition to natural, discrimination is 
wicked. There zs natural industrial inequality, 
but that is no reason why to inequality we 
should add injustice. Give the woman who 
toils every possible chance; and respect her and 
show her courtesy and consideration because 
she toils. 

Yet it is well for zealous reformers to remem- 
ber that there are ancient truths which will 
remain true even while ancient errors are 
overthrown. The woman has the same right 
as the man to work, and the same right to 
respect because and while she works. Her 
duty to marry is no greater than his; and 
marriage should be her primary career only as 
it should also be the primary career of every 
normal and healthy man, and subject only to 
the same exceptions. We cannot by any law 
save some women from oppression; as is also 
true of some men, although of a smaller num- 
ber. But we can work much relief. The subjec- 
tion of women, including that form of subjection 
which occurs in certain kinds of marriage, 
is even more revolting than the subjection of 
men; and the apologies made for the two kinds 
of subjection are in essence the same. 





Woman’s Virtually Important 
Service is in the Home 











We fully admitting all this, it yet re- 
/V mains true that the best type of marriage 
today is in all essentials the same as the best 
type of old-fashioned marriage in the past. 
The best, the happiest and’ the most’ useful 
work for women is that done by the wise wife 
and mother within the home circle; exactly 
as the best work for the man is that done outside 
the home for the woman and children inside 
the home. The highest success in life lies in the 
love of the one man for the one woman, and in 
their permanent union, based on the joy that 
comes through the performance of duty. 

The girl, the woman, who travels the man’s 
road finds it a hard road;. and the man who 
meets her should recognize the appeal that she 
so rarely utters. 
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Before the Automobile Became the Univer- Here is Exactly the Same Roadway Today; 
sally Employed Vehicle it is Today—Say Ten td a a But a Vastly Different Road, Isn’t It? The 
Years ASo— Roads Like This Were Common f ae Credit for the Improvement Belongs Wholly to 
Throughout America be \ the Automobile 
-~ 
* ti 





PHOTOGRAPHS SECURED 
BY COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL HIGHWAYS ASSOCIATION 


On this page we’ve tried to show a few of many human bene- he, 
fits that the general use of the automobile has brought Vz Y 4 
about. Truly, the man (or woman) who pos- Ae? 
Sy, sesses a motor car is a neigh- 4 KA 
Ro bor of all the world. wh ZA 
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This Photograph Was Taken Part of the Way Up 
Pike’s Peak. Jump Across the Page and the Picture 
There Shows Why 


This Photograph is of the Same Spot Part Way Up 
Pike’s Peak After the Boulevard Up the Mountain— 
Made for Automobiles—Was Finished 

















This is the Tail End of a Farmer’s Home Tour in Indiana; 
Every Driver and Every Rider a Farmer 



































The Ancient Charm of the Wayside Inn, Lost for Forty Years, Has Been Revived by the 


This Country Church Lawn Doesn’t Exactly Look as if Owning a Car Kept Folks Away From 
Motor-Car Tourists 


Church, Does It? 








Ten Thousand County 
People in Automobiles 
Drove Varying Dis- 
tances in the “ Wheat 
Belt” to View a Plow- 
ing Contest. And Not 
Even the Plows Were 
Drawn by Horses 





re 





On the Right is the 
Main Street of a Mid- 
West Town During 
County Fair Week. The 
Puzzle, of Course, is to 
Find the Horse-Drawn 
Vehicles 


























You May Recall That, When You Were a Little Country Girl or Boy, You Used to Trudge to 
the District School on a Road Like This 





Your Little Girl or Boy, if You are a Rural Parent Today, Probably Rides Home From the 
Consolidated School in an Automobile 
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MEN 


In Answer to the Oft-Asked Question: 
“Why Do You Not Have Just One Page 
for Men in the Home Journal ?” 
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-]HE most important of all 
| the relations of man are 
| those of man and woman; 
primarily those of the man 
and the woman; but also 
those of men generally and 
; women generally. 
Slowly through the ages 
the sweep of the movement 
——_— ~'| for a greater justice and a 
larger liberty has moved forward, for both men 
and women; always the advance has been one 
of halts and slow progress, and often there have 
been places or periods where or when there has 
been positive retrogression; and always there 
has been about as much to fear from the fool or 
fanatic, or even from the genuine enthusiast of 
unbalanced judgment, who mars the cause he 
favors, as from the downright opponent. 








The “Patient Griselda” Type of 
Woman Should be Repulsive 











‘Sa has been true of that side of the move- 
ment which has dealt with justice as be- 
tween man and man. It has been at least 
equally true of that side of it which deals with 
justice as between man and woman. In each 
case the lead has necessarily been taken by 
those who were profoundly affected by the 
denial of their rights, either to the unprivileged 
classes among men, or to women generally. In 
each case such leaders naturally tended to 
dwell only on the question of rights. Yet in 
each case it was really, from the standpoint of 
those seeking enfranchisement, even more im- 
portant that they should live up to their duties 
than that they should demand their rights; for 
the full performance of duty makes the only 
real title to the enjoyment of rights and, in the 
long run, the only real guaranty of their con- 
tinued possession. 

A self-respecting man must insist upon his 
rights; otherwise he neither deserves nor re- 
ceives the respect of others. But of course 
unless he performs his duties he is not self- 


respecting. It is exactly the same with the 
woman. The ‘‘patient Griselda,’ a favorite 


type of medieval heroine, ought to be repul- 
sive not only to every self-respecting woman 
but to every self-respecting man—for willing- 
ness to be a slave and desire to tyrannize over 
others or profit by slavishness are equally un- 
desirable qualities. 

But the species of ‘‘emancipation,”’ which is 
accepted as being emancipation from the per- 
formance of duty, is in the long run worse than 
slavery, whether as regards man or woman. 





Men No Longer Respected When 
Idlers, Nor Women When Toys 











i esther lesan democratic movement which 
4 teaches men who have hitherto been op- 
pressed that their new freedom confers on 
them the privilege of being idle, selfish and 
greedily and brutally indifferent to the rights 
of others works only harm. The only wise de- 
velopment is that which teaches men that the 
great prize of freedom can be enjoyed only by 
men of high worth, that self-government is a 
difficult thing, that free men must know how to 
carry themselves well in both peace and war, 
and that no other form of government imposes 
such heavy responsibilities and makes such 
heavy demands on the character and capacity 
of the average man as a democracy. A really 
advanced community will be content only with 
democracy, with self-government. But only an 
advanced community is fit for democracy, for 
self-government. 

It is exactly the same with women. The 
woman has the right to be emancipated from 
the position of a drudge or a toy. She is en- 
titled to a full equality in rights with man— 
which of course does not mean identity of 
function. But she is thus entitled to the enjoy- 
ment of rights only if she fully accepts the cor- 
responding responsibilities. Only that woman 
is self-respecting who performs her full duty 
to the commonwealth and to the race, at the 
same time that she demands the respect and 
the fair treatment which of right should be hers. 





What the True Relation of Man 


and Woman in a Home Means 











“T°HE attitude of the man toward the woman 

who is his sweetheart, his wife, the woman 
whose lover he is, for whom he is the home- 
maker, the breadwinner, is fundamentally 
right or wrong according as he follows the 
spirit of the Golden Rule. He and she are part- 
ners. Their duties are for the most part differ- 
ent, for the excellent reason that normally 
they must complement each other, because 
otherwise the household will disintegrate, the 
home cease to exist. But these duties must be 


performed in exactly the same spirit by each 
partner. Partnership means a fundamental 
equality of love, effort, endurance and duty. 
There is no question of headship. 

We ought by this time to understand that 
real self-respect is never increased by conduct 
which impairs the rightful self-respect of 
others; and on the other hand to yield to bru- 
tality or frivolity merely means to increase the 
selfishness of the partner by failing to de- 
mand respect for oneself. Such failure is not a 
sign of goodness but of moral weakness—and 
such weakness is the half-brother of wicked- 
ness. 

I am well aware that it is entirely possible 
to use the pretense of living up to these doc- 
trines as an excuse for their complete violation. 
In real life few lines of conduct are entirely 
simple; and with each increase in complexity 
there comes the need of accommodating simple 
rules that seemingly conflict. It is impossible 
for the wit of man to devise rules of conduct so 
plain that their language cannot be twisted 
so as to thwart their main purpose. The duty of 
man and wife to treat each other with recipro- 
cal consideration may be so carried out that 
each panders to the other’s selfishness and weak 
desire to avoid necessary labor and risk. The 
duty of each to insist on his or her own self- 
respect may still more easily be carried out in a 
spirit of defiance, or of priggish self-assertion, 
or of perverse irritability. And where such is 
the case certain discomfort and possible dis- 
aster lie ahead of the household. Nevertheless, 
each duty is an essential duty. 





Where the Husband and Wife 
Remain Lover and Sweetheart 











HE highest of all happiness is the happi- 

ness of wedded lovers, of husband and wife 
who remain lover and sweetheart. Such happi- 
ness, even as between the best people, and still 
more as regards average people, cannot be 
obtained without renunciation, self-sacrifice, 
unselfishness, forbearance [even when the for- 
bearing party is right—and perhaps still more 
when the forbearing party is somewhat in the 
wrong!], and constant mutuality of considera- 
tion and tenderness and thoughtfulness. Yet 
nothing more surely breeds unhappiness, in- 
cluding the unhappiness of the person who 
does the wrong, than submission—whether 
spiritless or whining—to gross misconduct, to 
gross selfishness or to gross shirking of duty. 
It is no easy matter to draw the line between 
the necessary yielding, the refusal to be irri- 
tated by trifles, the striving after the other’s 
point of view, and the doing of all these things 
cheerfully, and, on the other hand, the abandon- 
ment of duty which lies in the acceptance of 
tyranny or folly or selfishness, and which there- 
fore puts a premium on the repetition of the 
misdeed. The line must be drawn; but where 
it is drawn must depend upon the individual 
case. Only, let the partner who remembers 
his or her rights, as against the other, be even 
more solicitous to remember his or her duties 
toward the other! 





Where the Foreigner Sneers at the 
American Husband 











| rg meine: especially Germans, sneer 
at American husbands as being so weak as 
to submit to, or to encourage, their wives in 
every kind of folly, carried to the point of vi- 
ciousness. As regards husbands of the wealthier 
class there is a certain foundation for the sneer. 
There are women whose husbands are “ promi- 
nent business men” so absorbed in money 
making that they think of nothing else and let 
their wives live lives of restless and richly up- 
holstered inanity; lives which include much 
flitting to Europe—in peace time—and, if there 
are children, the training of the sons to dissi- 
pated idleness and of the daughters for sale 
to some unpleasant home product with great 
wealth, or to some even more unpleasant foreign 
product with a title. Such women naturally 
despise such husbands. And they are quite 
right in doing so. Money making, indispen- 
sable up to a certain point, is, after that point 
has been reached—if made the chief end of 
life—a detriment to the maker and to all con- 
nected with him. 








The Poorest Service a Husband 
Can Render a Wife 











"T= poorest service a husband can render a 
wife, or a wife her husband, is to deprive her 
or him of the chance to perform all serious duty; 
and such service rightly incurs contempt. The 
American husband whose own life is limited by 
the cash register and stock ticker is a wretched 
creature. Usually he expects nothing from 
his wife except that she shall spend money 


lavishly on herself and her children, and lead 
either a useless or a mischievous life, without 
interference from him. Such conduct is neither 
generous nor admirable. It merely proves the 
man to be a worse than wretched creature, and 
amply warrants the contempt felt for him by 
the female of his not-too-exalted species. 

In Rudyard Kipling’s story, ‘Captains 
Courageous,”’ the father of the boy is the typ- 
ical big, powerful money-making American 
magnate, who, for good or evil, is emphati- 
cally a man in all business relations. But his 
relations with his wife and son are such that he 
is entitled only to contempt outside of his busi- 
ness. And the man who thus earns contempt 
pays a price that will kill any market. Fur- 
thermore, the rich man whose “indulgence” 
of his wife and children takes such a form sins 
against them quite as much as if he were guilty 
of outright brutality. 





Only One Rule of Conduct for 
Men Toward Women 











UT there are various other types of Amer- 
ican husbands, whose faults are of the oppo- 
site kind. There are men guilty of brutality, 
plain, old-fashioned brutality, and sex wicked- 
ness. I do not believe that over-much talk 
about sex evil is healthful. There should be as 
little as possible; but it should be absolutely 
truthful. 

There can be but one rule of right conduct 
in this matter: To every man all women, 
save his wife or his sweetheart, should stand 
as sister or daughter. 

There is no ethical justification for any 
system of social morality which, when two 
persons are equally implicated in the same 
deed, holds one as guilty of venial and the 
other of unpardonable sin. This must be the 
rule to which ail men should strive to conform 
as earnestly as all women; no matter how 
much else we may have to take into account 
in actually apportioning the blame under dif- 
ferent conditions, or in trying to secure practi- 
cal results for good by fairly facing all the 
difficulties caused by immemorial custom, by 
physical constitution and by social habits and 
needs. 





Men are Worse Than Women: 
Women Need More Consideration 











ET not those who live in surroundings by 
which they escape the grosser sins of the pas- 
sions and the senses plume themselves too much 
on their superior virtue. The self-righteous, 
the overconfident in their own goodness, are 
always in danger and are always sources of 
danger to others. The great historian Lecky, 
in his ‘‘ History of European Morals,”’ has left 
on record his judgment that on the whole the 
evils of licentiousness have produced less un- 
happiness in family life than the existence of 
bad temper, of a sour, critical, fault-finding, 
nagging disposition. Men are worse than 
women, and by temper and bodily strength 
more apt to sin through brutality. The woman 
needs more consideration than the man. But 
the cold, pleasure-loving, ease-loving, selfish 
woman may be as utterly abhorrent as the 
most brutal man; and unfortunately both men 
and women of the neopharisaical type may, in 
the name of religion, render themselves quite 
as obnoxious, quite as destructive of family 
life, as if they were addicted to overindulgence 
in strong drink. 
So much for the relation of the one man and 
the one woman. 





The Men in the Mass Toward the 
Women in the Mass 











URING the last generation masses of 

women have crowded into industrial life, 
and have themselves become breadwinners as 
well as home-keepers. There results a series of 
problems affecting the conduct of men in the 
mass toward women in the mass. 

It is not easy, indeed it is not possible, off- 
hand to give a wholly satisfactory answer to 
all the questions raised in these problems; and 
practically there will have to be many irials, 
rejections, adjustments and readjustments be- 
fore even a reasonably satisfactory answer is 
assured. But of one thing we may be certain: 
The Golden Rule will have to be a component 
part of that answer, or it will not be final. 

The man must freely accept the principle 
that the woman has exactly as much right to 
lead her life as she wills as he has to lead his 
life as he wills. That is, she has no right at all, 
any more than he has, to lead a life that ne- 
cessitates or implies the shirking of duty. But 
she has the right to do whatever she deems 
best that is compatible with the full perform- 
ance of her duty. 





When a Woman Takes Her Place 
in the Workaday World 











F SHE is his wife it is her duty to bear and 

rear their children and to love him, just as it 
is his duty to provide for the home and ten- 
derly to love and cherish her and their children. 
But this does not necessarily imply, and it may 
not in the least imply, that she has to abandon 
her outside career permanently. If the man 
thinks he would like to make a living by play- 
ing the violin, but can’t make any money by it, 
and can make money by being a bookkeeper or 
a carpenter or a commercial traveler, why, he 
must drop the work for which he is not paid 
and take up the work for which he is paid, so 
as to do his duty by his family. The woman 
has the same right of choice, subject, as in his 
case, to the limitations imposed by duty. Very 
often it will be found that her marriage will not 
prevent her being singer, painter, decorator, 
dressmaker, head of a ranch, musician, assist- 
ant superintendent of a factory—to mention 
only occupations in which wives and mothers 
whom I have myself known have made good. 
The actual work of motherhood means of 
course some interruption; and it is so infinitely 
more important than any other work that 
whatever conflicts with it should, in so far as it 
conflicts, go to the wall. But in just the same 
way the man must make all else yield to his 
own duty to the home. Another thing: When a 
woman does work that a man does she must ask 
no favors as regards the quality of the work; 
she must do it as well. She should be shown 
every courtesy and consideration, but no favors 
in the actual work. 





Where the.State Should Step in 
and Help Women Who Work 











“THE spirit in which the man should ap- 

proach the work which his wife and daugh- 
ters long to do should be the spirit in which he 
deals with the work of the women who are no 
kin of his. Only, in these cases, while their 
work must supply its own test of value, just as 
in the case of that of a man, and while vutside 
the work it is also the man’s duty to show cour- 
tesy and consideration, it is in addition the 
duty of the state to step in and save the women 
who toil from the crushing exhaustion of over- 
long hours and of bad living and working con- 
ditions. More and more this has become the 
recognized duty of the state even as regards 
men. But, as regards women, the need is 
greater, for they are more subject to oppres- 
sion. To blink the fact that they are not, 
physically, as well able to hold their own in the 
rough brutality of the workaday world is fool- 
ish. To treat this fact as warranting legal or 
social, in addition to natural, discrimination is 
wicked. There is natural industrial inequality, 
but that is no reason why to inequality we 
should add injustice. Give the woman who 
toils every possible chance; and respect her and 
show her courtesy and consideration because 
she toils. 

Yet it is well for zealous reformers to remem- 
ber that there are ancient truths which will 
remain true even while ancient errors are 
overthrown. The woman has the same right 
as the man to work, and the same right to 
respect because and while she works. Her 
duty to marry is no greater than hjs; and 
marriage should be her primary career only as 
it should also be the primary career of every 
normal and healthy man, and subject only to 
the same exceptions. We cannot by any law 
save some women from oppression; as is also 
true of some men, although of a smaller num- 
ber. But we can work much relief. The subjec- 
tion of women, including that form of subjection 
which occurs in certain kinds of marriage, 
is even more revolting than the subjection of 
men; and the apologies made for the two kinds 
of subjection are in essence the same. 





Woman’s Virtually Important 
Service is in the Home 











\ HILE fully admitting all this, it yet re- 
mains true that the best type of marriage 
today is in all essentials the same as the best 
type of old-fashioned marriage in the past. 
The best, the happiest and’ the most’ useful 
work for women is that done by the wise wife 
and mother within the home circle; exactly 
as the best work for the man is that done outside 
the home for the woman and children inside 
the home. The highest success in life lies in the 
love of the one man for the one woman, and in 
their permanent union, based on the joy that 
comes through the performance of duty. 

The girl, the woman, who travels the man’s 
road finds it a hard road;. and the man who 
meets her should recognize the appeal that she 
so rarely utters. 
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Before the Automobile Became the Univer- Here is Exactly the Same Roadway Today; 
sally Employed Vehicle it is Today—Say Ten 


But a Vastly Different Road, Isn’t It? The 
Years Ago—Roads Like This Were Common Ay —AA ACS Z : Credit for the Improvement Belongs Wholly to 
Throughout America ‘$8 


the Automobile 
\utom 


PHOTOGRAPHS SECURED 
BY COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL HIGHWAYS ASSOCIATION 


On this page we’ve tried to show a few of many human bene- 
fits that the general use of the automobile has brought 
about. Truly, the man (or woman) who pos- 
sesses a Motor car is a neigh- 
bor of all the world. 
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This Photograph Was Taken Part of the Way Up ; a This Photograph is of the Same Spot Part Way Up 
Pike’s Peak. Jump Across the Page and the Picture - f Pike’s Peak After the Boulevard Up the Mountain— 
There Shows Why ; 7 \ ces Made for Automobiles—Was Finished 


This is the Tail End of a Farmer’s Home Tour in Indiana; 
Every Driver and Every Rider a Farmer 
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The Ancient Charm of the Wayside Inn, Lost for Forty Years, Has Been Revived by the 


This Country Church Lawn Doesn’t Exactly Look as if Owning a Car Kept Folks Away From 
Moior-Car Tourists 


Church, Does It? 


Ten Thousand County 
People in Automobiles 
Drove Varying Dis- 
tances in the “Wheat 
Belt” to View a Plow- 
ing Contest. And Not 
Even the Plows Were 
Drawn by Horses 
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On the Risht is the 
Main Street of a Mid- 
West Town During 
County Fair Week. The 
Puzzle, of Course, is to 
Find the Horse-Drawn 
Vehicles 
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the District School On a Road Like This 


Consolidated School in an Automobile 
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You May Recall That, When You Were a Little Country Girl or Boy, You Used to Trudge to Your Little Girl or Boy, if You are a Rural Parent Today, Probably Rides Home From the 
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A Book Wagon is an 
Event to the Country- 
side. This One Be- 
longs to the Washing- 
ton County Library, 
Hagerstown, Maryland 
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in Action 
By Frederick Warren Jenkins 


LIBRARIAN, THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


HE illustrations on this page are typical examples of what is being done 

in various parts of the country, and are selected to show some of the 
widely varied activities of the modern library in its effortstoimprovedirectly . 
and definitely the conditions under which people live. 














The Men Who Man the Fire Boats of a Great City are 
Often Omnivorous Readers in Their Idle Hours, and to 


Them the Free Library is a Boon 





Sending Out the Daily Shipment of Books From the Traveling Department 
of the Chicago Library. Typical Also of Pittsburgh, Cleveland and St. Louis 











Above, Boys of the City 
History Club Studying in 
a Branch of the New York 
Public Library 


On the Left MakingAmer- 
icans in One of the Y. M. 
C. A. Classes in a Branch 
of the New York Library 


On the Right the Library 
at the Reformatory, 
Elmira, NewYork, Circulat- 











A Traveling Library 
in the Shop Unites 
Theory and Practice. 
The New York Public 
Library Thus Makes 
its Influence Felt 


For the Monotonous Hours Between Alarms the Enjoy- 
ment of Books Has Become the Privilege of Every Fire- 
man— Books for Instruction and Books for Recreation 
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Even to the Unemployed the Library is a Comfort and a Help. Scadding House, a Lodging 
House in Portland, Oregon, is Supplied With Discarded Books From the Public Library 
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ing 90,000 Books Yearly 





Blind Women in the City Home, New York, are Well Supplied With Public-Library Books. A 
Teacher Employed by the Library Gives Instruction in Reading to the Adult Blind 
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Mr. Frederick H. Goff, Gatherer of Vast 
Funds for the City’s Future Use 
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Such in Fact are the Public Welfare 
Achievements of Cleveland, Ohio 


LEVELAND, OHIO, may be “the sixth city ”’ in point of population, but it’s lots closer to the top 

than that in civic conscience. The big idea in the minds of its people is ‘‘each for all and all for 
each,” from Frederick H. Goff, whom many Clevelanders call her first citizen for what he has done toward 
amassing a vast sum named The Cleveland Foundation for civic use in the years to come, down to the 
least important unit in the population. On this page are shown a few only of the salient features ot 
the city’s work of improving living conditions. It will be noted that especial attention is being paid to 
the welfare of the babies and children—the future home-makers, upon whom the personality of a city 
depends chiefly. Incidentally it will be apparent that, in the erection of public or semipublic buildings, 
Cleveland constantly keeps in mind the “City Beautiful” idea. 






































Cleveland’s City Farms, Called the “Cooley Farms,” in Honor of Their Founder, the 
Reverend Harris R. Cooley, Have Set the Pace for Municipal Institutions. The 2000 Acres 
Contain the Correction Farm, Infirmary, Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Etc. Above is Shown the 
Courtyard of the Correction Farm. On the Right is a View in a School Dispensary 








A View on the Inclosed Porch of One of Six Day Nurseries Which 
Last Year Cared for 1300 Children of 700 Working Mothers 
































A Three-Cent Municipal Dance Hall in Edgewater Park. At Three 





























‘ 3 , 4 oF os ? Ci re ‘s at 
VY Cents a Dance Receipts Approximate $25,000 a Year; Profits, $10,000 
“ j a : : : 




















The Milk Laboratory of the Babies’ Dispensary and Hospital Last 
Year Supplied 47,000 Gallons to 9000 Babies, Much of it Free 

















Associated Charities Visitor Making Out a : ; a ¥ 
Grocery Order for a Poor Family—the The Story Hour in One of the Nine Free Kindergartens Operated 
First Step Toward That Family’s Recon- in Connection With the Kindergarten Training School 

struction and Independence 
























































PHOTO. BY THE HEISER COMPANY 


A New Car Barn and Station of the Cleveland Railway Company; One of Many Being Built. 
Inside These are Recreation Rooms, Dining Room, Lounge Room, Shower Baths, Etc. 


The Woodland Avenue Community Center Serves a Crowded Foreign District. In it are 
Gymnasium, Club Rooms and Offices for District Physician, Visiting Nurse and Councilman 
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Where the Man That Has Been is Changed Into the Man That Is 





HEN the war stopped the 
sending of toys from Europe, 
shops to make them were immedi- 
ately opened in America, of which 
the most interesting is the one pic- 
tured here in the lower East Side of 
New York City. Started originally 
to give employment to respectable 
elderly men, it was carried on for 
some months by one young woman. 
But it grew and it grew, until it 
was taken over by.the Association 
for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor. Dogs, frogs, giraffes, 
donkeys, dachshunds and ducks are 
thus a connecting link between 
children everywhere and these old 
men who were friendless and home- 
less, moneyless and jobless, and, 
worst of all, too old for a job, though 
they were willing to work. 







































































The Artist Instinct is Alive in Nearly All the Old Men Who 
Work in This Shop. And a Wooden Chicken, Even, May be 
Sandpapered Artistically 














Nicholas is One of the “Kids” of the Shop, 
Just About Sixty Years Youngs, and Excels in 
Painting Elephants 








There Isn’t a Man Among Them Who Doesn’t Have a 
Real Joy in His Job 


There Seems to be a Real Affection Between 
the Workers and Their Products 


The Magic That Turns a Thin Board Into a 
Flock of Chickens 





HE number of workers varies 

from thirty to seventy-five. 
Most of them are Americans. The 
majority are in their sixties and 
seventies, two are over eighty. 
They stay only six hours a day, and 
there is never a set amount of work 
tobedone. Never any speeding up, 
never any hurrying. Therule is pa- 
tient consideration and gentleness, 
and the men reflect this treatment 
in their courtesy and appreciation. 
They are paid sixty cents a day— 
seventy cents after they can do 
good work. The skilled painter of 
parrots, who also draws the pat- 
terns, makes a dollar-ten. At noon 
a hot lunch is sold for ten cents. 
Soup, Hamburg steak with onions, 
potatoes, bread and coffee is a 
sample menu. 

















The Others Call Him the Santa Claus of the Shop. He Plays 
the Part Easily, for He Used to be an Actor and Can Quote 
Shakspere by the Page 
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This Pattern Maker Has to be Told When it’s 
Time to Put By the Paper and Shears, His 
Only Pattern Tools Besides His Taste 
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LT WAS on a Saturday after- 
noon that Jim came home 
sii || from a strenuous game of 
"%'| tennis. He had not been in 
the house an hour when he 
| complained of feeling chilly. 
He did not eat much dinner— 
IHS4| || it is all so vivid to me!—and 
afterward a headache set in. 
Scenes =) “A cold,’ he said, and of 
course it seemed no more than that tome. Jim 
had never been sick, norhadI. In fact we were 
both strong and well, with all the strength and 
health that accompany the real youth of the 
early thirties, though Jim was three years older 
than I. 

He was no better in the morning, and I began 
to fear. Our old doctor—he who had attended 
me at the birth of our three babies—confirmed 
that fear. Itwas pneumonia. One week from 
that day I stood beside Jim’s bed—a widow, 
with three little children. 

The suddenness of the blow numbed me, and 
until after the funeral, as I recall now, my senses 
did not seem to respond even to the comforting 
of our friends, of whom we numbered many out- 
side as well as within the neighborhood of the 
city in which we lived. 

It was the next morning that Mr. Morgan, 
an old lawyer friend of ours, who, in what I had 
always taken to be the paternal spirit of an 
aged bachelor, had long had an interest in our 
welfare, stopped at our house and offered me 
such legal services as I might require. 

Of course I knew in a general way that in my 
new state of widowhood there were certain legal 
formalities for me to take up, and even now I 
cannot help experiencing a little tightening of 
the throat when I think of all the kindly guid- 
ance that gentle old man extended to me. 











T DID not take us long to examine Jim’s 

papers in the safety-deposit box we had 
jointly shared; we had bought our home on a 
contract basis, and the debt involved was all 
that confronted me. 

Jim had carried no life insurance. I remem- 
ber to this day the closing of what seemed iron 
bands around my heart when I realized this. 
And then was I further stricken by the memory 
that probably it was I myself who should have 
been blamed. 

I had had that foolish feeling, that experience 
has since taught me so many women share, 
against not the fundamental idea of insurance, 
but against the application of the idea to the one 
nearest and dearest. It had seemed to me that 
I could not touch, even to sustain life, money 
that might come to me through my husband's 
passing away. 

I had not then had the imagination to see, or 
the depth of thought to realize, that ‘‘insurance 
money” is nothing but the continuance of salary 
after the earner has ceased, physically, to earn; 
that if Jim had taken out insurance it would 
have been the result of but another impulse— 
and there were so many otherwise—to provide 
for and to protect his little family in his absence 
for a while. 

My husband had been a salaried man—a 
good, reasonable salary, sufficiently large for us 
to have all the necessities and many of the 
luxuries. But, save for a few hundred dollars 
after the debts were paid and a month’s salary 
sent me by Jim’s firm, I was penniless. And 
our little ones had but me to care for them 
through the long years that stretched ahead 
until they should be of an age to care for them- 
selves. 

What could I do? 

I had been an ordinarily clever American girl. 
Since the babies came I had made most of their 
clothes and made over many of my own. But, 
apart from this no more than average clever- 
ness with the needle, I had not, as I appraised 
mysclf in those dark days, a single gift that I 
could put to use, not a single talent that society 
had placed a money value on. 


URTHERMORE, I had not even a college 

education with the background that a college 
education should provide a girl with to the end 
that she is better able to see things in their 
proper relative proportions. After high school 
the classrooms had not known me. My father 
had passed away in my infancy, and my mother 
had left us shortly after my marriage. And 
now my children and I were absolutely alone. 

Night after night I lay awake trying to bring 
to bear upon the solution of my problem all the 
experience I possessed, all that I had read of 
other women, situated as I, who had met the 
world face to face and conquered it. But all 
those women seemed to possess at least one 
weapon that made them in the end invincible. 
So it seemed to me then. 

Again and again aros® before my unclosing 
eyes the picture of Jim and me on the porch, 
one night in the June past, talking over the 
proposal one insurance agent had made him 
that day. He had laughed; it had seemed good 
business, but he guessed it could wait till we had 
paid a little more on the house. Besides, there 
was the inexpensive car we had dreamed of for 
over a year. 

I had agreed with him; besides that, I should 
certainly ‘‘go first’’—that other terribly igno- 
rant whim of so many women—and anyway 


such money would be almost the same as “ blood 
money”; and I shuddered. 

Yes, it was my fault; that ‘‘good-business” 
proposition had appealed to Jim as a business 
man, but it had been my own ignorance that 
had been the feather’s weight that dissuaded 
him. 

So I lay awake and thought. And then one 
night, about a week later, the idea came to me— 
the idea that was to save me and mine, and that, 
since then, I know has saved scores of other 
women, and that henceforth, I pray with all the 
fervor of which I am capable, may save thou- 
sands of others as a result of telling my story to 
them here. 

And born of my own deep distress was this 
idea, which only tended to make it the greater, 
the more vital to me. 

It was just this: Why should not I, a woman 
stricken and desolate, do allin my power to save 
other wives from ever finding themselves in my 
condition, by going to them and telling them 
my story, and by that very story proving to 
them not only the desirability but the very 
urgency of doing their share toward avoiding my 
plight which otherwise must in nearly every 
case fall to them? Why should not I, with the 
help of views so gained, write insurance on the 
lives of other Jims in the world—other hus- 
bands, no less generous, thoughtful and tender? 


Wes my idea really original, or just original 
/V with me? Was the plan even now in op- 
eration anywhere? Had it, perhaps, been tried 
and found wanting? I did not know. I should 
find out. 

Leaving the children, the next day, with the 
little girl who came in to help me when help 
was needed, I made my way to Mr. Morgan’s 
office. Could he give me any advice? I can see 
the dear old man’s eyes sparkle now. He 
couldn’t advise me himself, but he could put me 
in touch with someone who could. The someone 
was the president of one of the great insurance 
companies whése ‘‘ home office”’ was in the city 
in which I lived. 

I was told that here and there was a company 
that had tried woman solicitors, but that none 
had specialized, so to speak. You see I did not 
confess the one original feature of my own plan 
to see the wives themselies first. 

The result of that morning’s investigation 
was a good deal of information and a mass of 
insurance literature, folders, booklets, reports of 
conventions, and what not, all relating to some 
phase of the work I was now even more deter- 
mined than ever to make my own. 

Every hour of the day that I could call all 
my own—and a good deal of the nights—for a 
week thereafter, I spent in studying the load 
of literature I had accumulated. And then, on 
my own responsibility this time, I sought out 
the company president to whom Mr. Morgan 
had introduced me, and laid before him the 
whole of my idea. He heard me through. I 
was so enthusiastic I must have transferred 
to him some of my zeal, for I remember the 
smile that lighted his face two months after I 
started in. 


/AFTER I concluded he pursed up his lips and 
was silent for a moment, playing with the 
Masonic emblem on his watch chain the while. 
Then he said: ‘“Mrs. ——, I’m agreeable to 
trying anything in business that the arguments 
at my command cannot instantly refute. I 
have none at the moment that completely refute 
you. I’m agreeable to taking a chance on the 
possibility of your knowing more about femi- 
nine psychology by instinct than I think I know 
by observation. Furthermore, I’ve found in 
the case of my own life that you can pretty 
generally trust a woman’s instincts, and it’s 
useless to ask why.” 

And so, still burning up with enthusiasm, I 
permitted him then and there to ally me to his 
company—one of the most famous in the coun- 
try—and it was through his personal kindly 
offices that in a few days I received from the 
office of our state commissioner of insurance my 
license to become an active agent. 

You may rest assured I lost no time in going 
to work. 


By Telling Them My Own Story 





As I have said, Jim and I had many friends 
in the city generally as well as in the suburb 
where I lived. Jim had been a member of our 
little country club, and, as its porch had been 
the afternoon rendezvous for tea, over the tea- 
cups I had learned much about our friends and 
acquaintances that was destined to stand me in 
good stead. 

Among our friends were Ned Cleaver and his 
wife Josephine. Ned’s children were about the 
same age as mine, and the Cleavers lived on Elm 
Street, just around the corner from us. Ours 
was a ‘‘cup-of-sugar-and-an-egg”’ friendship, 
for we had borrowed those commodities more 
than once over the fence that divided our lots. 

When Jim passed away no one was tenderer 
in their thought for me than were Ned and 
Josephine. 

I shall never forget that September afternoon 
when I called on Josephine in my new capacity. 
I told her my story just as I have told it here. I 
asked her bluntly: 

“Joe, how much insurance has Ned got?” 

As I expected, she didn’t know: 

“Won't you ask him?” I pleaded. That my 
own story had moved her, of course I knew. 

At first she had, of course, professed a dis- 
inclination. (How clearly I saw myself—the 
myself that had been—in her then!) But there 
was I, a living example of what such an attitude 
of mind on the part of a wife might lead to, and 
she agreed. I knew she would talk to Ned that 
night, and she did. 


NJEXT morning I called on Ned himself in 
iN his office; he was employed by a firm of 
architects downtown, and doing well. Of course 
our friendship made my approach easy, and 
within five minutes we were deep in the varieties 
of policies my company wrote. 

Perhaps he saw Joe and the children alone 
as I was; perhaps it was real friendship com- 
mingled with charity; perhaps it was just ‘‘ good 
business.’ I like best, of course, to think it was 
the last. 

But, whatever the impulse, that afternoon 
Ned Cleaver signed an application for a ten- 
thousand-dollar policy in ‘“‘my” company, of 
the sort that, to both of us, seemed best. 

You may be sure it was in fear and trembling 
that I awaited the result of the medical exami- 
nation arranged for the next morning, and you 
may be able to imagine the exultation that was 
mine when, a few days later, I learned that Ned 
had ‘‘ passed’’—a splendid risk! 

Not that I had held back from further effort 
those few days. I saw three other wives; in the 
cases of two of them it was at the suggestion of 
the wives themselves that with the husbands 
we made up a three-corncred discussion, on even 
ground, of the whole subject of life insurance as 
I had thus far mastered it. But before this I 
had taken up the subject with the wives alone— 
my Single secret of success in my work. In two 
of these cases also the men were carrying the 
smallest possible policies, written just before 
their marriages, and in none of them extended 
since. 

Of course in a way I “‘traded,” so to speak, on 
my sorrow, but everywhere none the less it was 
conceded that I had a story that of itself com- 
manded a hearing and consideration. For the 
first time wives began to see the insurance ques- 
tion from their own angle. 





URING my first year I went on this way 

and wrote policy after policy. I had now 
got to the point where, from my commissions, I 
was more than meeting my domestic expenses 
and paying for my children’s tuition, and I 
restored the maids I had done away with at 
first. I was in the best of health because I was 
out a part of nearly every day. I was busy 
and I was absorbed in something, and it meant 
a comparative freedom from thoughts of lone- 
liness, although, of course, these did come, and 
cruelly so. 

I had now exhausted my circle of friends and 
was facing the world of strangers. My story 
had been forgotten in the rush of events, and I 
was now soliciting business purely and solely 
on the merits of what I had to tell and to sell. 
Furthermore, it was not difficult to make women 





unable to resist. 





| THE BUSY WOMAN'S CHRISTMAS 


Te busier she is the more is she inclined not only to do 
her Christmas shopping early but to do all her Christmas 
work well in advance, so that the season itself finds her 
fingers unoccupied and her fancy free to celebrate the season 
as it should be celebrated. It is for such busy women that | 
a wealth of concrete suggestions of Christmas gifts to be 
made and purchased is offered in the next Home Journal, 
itself the Christmas number, but on sale everywhere 
November 20, in a cover that youll surely find yourself 











see that life insurance, or, better, assurance, did 
not necessarily relate at all to death. 

In one instance I prevailed upon a woman to 
induce her husband to invest in a fifteen-year 
policy for five thousand dollars when her boy 
was three years old. The policy would become 
due, of course, when he was eighteen, and he 
would be educated with the amount of her 
policy. 

Yet, had her husband passed away during the 
fifteen years, she would have had the money for 
herself—so shé. had both insurance and assur- 
ance. During the six years that I was an insur- 
ance agent I wrote fourteen policies of this 
sort: educative policies, I called them. 


| Y MY general study of insurance I learned 

how a woman had induced her husband to 
take a twenty-year policy, and how after eight 
years she had borrowed on it to make her first 
payment on a house; and during the thirteenth 
year she had borrowed on it again to educate 
her two girls; and when the policy was seventeen 
years old she received a small legacy, had paid 
up what she had borrowed, and that year she 
had collected her ten thousand dollars. 

So, at the end of her experiment, she had 
made the buying of a home possible, had edu- 
cated her two girls, and had received the full 
amount—all through what most folks would 
have looked upon as a mere insurance against 
death. And all that time she had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that if death did come the 
policy was there. I wrote several policies on this 

asis. 

Another policy I wrote—and I wrote several 
afterward for the same purpose—was in the 
case of a son and his mother. They were de- 
voted to each other. So I spoke to the mother, 
and to the son in this case, about a policy by 
which, if the son were taken away, the mother 
would positively be assured twelve hundred dol- 
lars a year for the rest of her life. 

“But I will leave my mother comfortably 
off,’’ argued the son. 

““True,’’ I said. ‘‘But suppose she unwisely 
invests what you leave her, or others unwisely 
invest it, what then? Wouldn’t you like to feel 
that, suppose your mother loses all you leave 
her, she still has that twelve hundred dollars a 
year that nobody can take from her or touch?”’ 

The mother, particularly, saw the point and 
I wrote the policy. 

And so I went on proving to women what a 
blessing an insurance policy can be in case of 
the taking away of a beloved one, but dwelling 
always on the other advantages that come with 
it; the possibilities, in other words, of a policy 
as a security which is always ready to be bor- 
rowed on in time of trouble, or to be used for 
buying a home, or the education of a child; and 
in every_case I found women woefully ignorant 
of the tremendous advantages of insurance. 


“T"HE six years that I devoted myself to the 

work was a liberal education to me in the 
study of human nature. For fear of building 
up false hopes for other women who may be 
induced to follow in my footsteps by this recital 
of my own story, I will not give the number of 
policies I actually wrote or the total amount 
represented by them. But the policies were 
numerous and the aggregate amount reached 
comfortably into seven figures. 

Of course I made a splendid living out of it, 
but the deepest satisfaction I got and have 
today is this: I have been instrumental in 
putting scores of wives, mothers, sisters and 
daughters in positions where they will not meet 
the fearful period of chaos and cold, terrible 
confusion that I experienced when Jim left me so 
suddenly in the flush of full health. 

In four cases, so far as I know, practically 
what happened to me happened to wives who 
became my patrons; and I shall never forget 
the dear little wife who called me up on the 
telephone one morning and said: ‘“‘ Mrs. ——, 
but for you I should now be in the same position 
in which you found yourself three years ago. 
My husband was killed a week ago.”’ 

At least I saved her, and to my knowledge 
three others, and perhaps more that I know not 
of; and in the years to come I may be the instru- 
ment of saving others from my plight. 

Of course some will ask: ‘“‘ Why, if you found 
the work so profitable and satisfying, are you 
not pursuing it now?” 

It is a fair question, and I will tell you why. 
I should be in it today, and glad to be in it, too, 
but for this: 


WAS writing a policy for a son who wanted 

to assure his mother from any possible want. 
I had known them both for years. Finally the 
amount was agreed upon and I sent the appli- 
cation to the head office for the writing of the 
policy. Before it could come back the mother 
passed away. 

After a week or two, when I considered the 
matter as Off, the son came to see me and asked 
if I would allow my company to write in my 
name as beneficiary. Well, it was not unex- 
pected or unwelcome. He had been my child- 
hood’s idol—his mother one of my dearest 
friends, and she had whispered a word or two 
to me. 

So my name was written in the policy and it 
is there today. 
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What Should Club Women Read? 


By Mrs. June Worthy White 


Department of Literature and Library Extension, General Federation of Women’s 


LUB women, living often in contact with 
( the problems occasioned by our alien 

population and being keenly alive to the 
situations, political and social, that arise in 
connection with immigration, characteristically 
wanted to know the human elements, sympa- 
thetically to see the alien from his own point of 
view. In answer to, indeed in anticipation of, 
this demand the Department of Literature pre- 
pared a syllabus: ‘**The Immigrant as Seen in 
His Own Literature.” The purpose of these 
studies is to protect the future of our race and 
our Government by a wider humanitarianism, 
whose attitude shall be, not suppression, but 
mutual understanding. 

Pan-Americanism has become a vital issue to 
club women. From an abstract convention of 
International Relations it has grown into a 
question of neighborly human relations. Par- 
ticularly is this so now that our Federation has 
taken positive steps toward the Pan-American 
Congress in 1920. 

If we are to participate with active intelli- 
gence in the establishment of an era of under- 
standing, we must seek again a background of 
common information. The bibliographies for 
such studies are already in print (the first edi- 
tion nearly exhausted, but a second will be 
issued if the need arises). The title of the pub- 
lication is: ** Bulletin Latin-American and Pan- 
Americanism.” 

Mrs. Pennybacker urges the fundamental 
need of knowing the Spanish language. Do our 
clubs retain enough of the spirit of earlier days 
to embark on the study of a language? If so, 
why not Spanish? 

One study in mere literature I wish to empha- 
size, ‘* The Short Story,”’ and for two reasons: 

First, the short story is the characteristic art 
form of America. We have, through the unpar- 
illeled excellence of the work of our short-story 
writers, conquered this domain of literature. 

Second, club women are asked to read judi- 
cially the short stories published in current mag- 
azines, that they may collectively take steps 
to suppress those stories that fall below an 
established standard of taste or morality. We 
cannot wisely codperate with the women of Wis- 
consin who have instituted this work unless we 
are competent to pass upon the merits of the 
short story. The study prepared is arranged 
to exhibit its continuity in world literature, to 
afford a survey for comparative values, and an 
epitome of its history. It comprehends mate- 
rial for a year’s work. 


We: LIVE in a very busy world, ‘‘made 
over,’ some one has said, *‘ overnight.’ We 
havean insta nt need to be in touch with as many 
avenues of intelligence about it as we can com- 
pass. Indeed, the pressure is often intolerable, 
but is it not for the present unavoidable? So I 
wish to continue this talk with club women by 
urging the importance of cultivating reading 
habits and preferences that shall serve to en- 
lighten, to inspire and to correct our public 
activities. Not all of us study, but we do read. 
The question should be what and how? 

First, we read novels. Do you remember 
when you were a little girl what your grand- 
mother or mother did when she was caught, by 
a serious person, reading a novel? Mine used to 
throw her apron over the book and catch up her 
Bible. Undoubtedly much of our novel reading 
needs the same implied apology. From our 
reading we want oblivion to the troublesome 
realities of life. We want to be taken out of 
ourselves, to be cheered, consoled, amused. We 
don’t want ideas, we don’t want facts, above 
all we don’t want problems. And that way 
danger lies. 

The novel of distinction, on the other hand, is 
a powerful force in modern civilization. We owe 
to it the duty of very careful reading and conse- 
quent reflection, for it presents to us dramati- 
cally the ‘‘body and presence of our time.” 

Imaginative literature, just because it human- 
izes and poses in dramatic relations the stuff of 
life, will always be more valuable to the average 
woman than abstract treatise. The novel has 
added to itself in recent years the functions of 
the philosopher and the essayist. 


NOTHER value to women is in the realism 
d of the more significant novelists. Whether 
due to false ideals inculcated by continual 
reading of sentimental fiction or not, we have 
shirked the honest facing of many fundamental 
realities. In the best practice our contemporary 
novels enable us to see with striking fidelity re- 
flections of nearly every significant social situa- 
tion, and to know what our institutions do to 
human beings. 

This Department has two bulletins that will 
be of appreciable service to club women who 
wish to have definite help to select their novels 
wisely: “Reading List of Twentieth Century 


English and American Authors,”’ 
Day Tendencies and Topics.” 
gests some of the volumes by which topics now 
under wide discussion have found their way 
into story and play. 

Second, we should read poetry. 
the habit of reading 
let us begin to cultivate it today. 
way to start this fruitful pursuit will be to in- 
vite a child or two, and together 
enjoy the poetry in any 


anthology of chil- 
dren’s verse. 


We are having a renaissance of the pothe OP the urge 
art. Not only an extraordinary increz 
number of poets of some claim to excellence, 
new forms of 


but the creation 
expression marks 
twentieth century. 


In America the poet is just now contributing 
more to the interpretation of our common life 
He is keenly sensitive to all 
lacks of social adjustment. 
the inner realities of our racial and national life 
is subtle and delicate. 

A Department bulletin, ‘‘ The Mind of Amer- 
ica as Represented in the Poets of Today,’ 


than the novelist. 


is also a_ roster 


poetry or the taste for it, 
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sion work done by the 
none 
splendid 
mention should be made of the traveling libra- 
ries of that state in which the state Federa- 
tion was the pioneer factor. 
In 1904 the first ten libraries were sent out in 
that state, and the following year the first real 
children’s library was put into 
circulation. 


Interesting Library | 





Extension Work 


By Mrs. Mary I. Wood 


various state 


(): THE many examples of library exten- 


can excel that of 


record. Especial 


The increase 
has been steady, 
and, due to 





nt appeal of the club women, the 
state, in 1907, empowered the Board of Educa- 
tion to establish a system of traveling libraries 


B pene annual appropriation from the state 
enabled the Federation thereafter to ex- 
tend its work far beyond what would otherwise 
This codperation between 
state and Federation had proved most success- 
ful, and at the end of the first ten years follow- 
ing the initial effort of the club women there 
was a total of two hundred and eleven libraries 
in circulation, of which forty-one were made up 


ers and_ schools; 


serves the admirable intention of its title, and A by the Board of Education, mostly for teach- 
f 


of contemporary 


poets and their 
works. 

Reading be- 
comes important 


to us when it serves 
some intellectual or 
spiritual demand 
consciously under 
stood. It is like 
wise desultory and 
unimportant when 
unrelated and cas 
ual. One function, 
then, of this De- 
partment will be to 
act as a sort of 
clearing house for 
literature, and to 
publish at definite 
intervals informa- 
tion about *‘ better 
books” of current 
publication. 








The Aim of This Page 


UR plan is to present here each 
month a message from one of the 
chairmen of the various departments 
of the General Federation in order that 
there may be brought directly to the 
HOME JOURNAL’S millions of readers 
the concrete plans and aspirations of 
the Federation. In addition, Mrs. Mary 
I. Wood, Manager of the Bureau of In- 
formation, will usually prepare an enu- 
meration of specific achievements in 
line with the work of the particular 
department described by its chairman. 
LucReETIA L. BLANKENBURG, 
Chairman of the Publicity Committee. 








one hundred and 
fifty-three, with 
8604 books and a 
circulation of 
22,697, belonging 
to the state Fed- 
eration and lent to 
the Board of Edu- 
cation; and seven- 
teen libraries 
having state aid. 
In 1916 the 
number of libraries 
owned by the state 
Federation was 
one hundred and 
fifty-seven, of 
which _ sixty-nine 


were for children; 
and the number of 
magazines distrib- 
uted by the state 
Federation 
a1,08i; 


was 
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Manager of the Bureau of Information, General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


How much of this work is due to the present 


chairman, Mrs. William M. Congdon, of Prov- 
idence, is hard to say, but her fellow club 


women write her name large when telling of this 
really remarkable piece of work. 

In Colorado the state Federation 
15,000 books in circulation, 
states have enviable records. 

Dedicated to “those who have failed to try 
and to those who have tried and failed,” is the 
story of a persistent and winning fight of twelve 
women to furnish to their fellow citizens a 
public library, as told in the words of the presi- 
dent of the Round Dozen Club of Fayetteville, 
Tennessee. 

This club, organized in 1900, was federated 
in 1906, and under Federation inspiration has 
broadenéd into more useful lines, obtained 
charter and established a public library with a 
“children’s story hour” and a health depart- 
ment. The club adopted a library system and 
began work ina small third-story, one-windowed 
room of the Knights of Pythias building, with a 
subscription fee of a dollar a year. 

The subscriptions increased and, with small 
amounts of money contributed by friends, books 
were accumulated; more room was required, 
and the Knights of Pythias gave a lower apart- 
ment with sixteen hundred feet floor space. 

After eight years, almost solely by personal 
effort, the women have added bookcases, cata- 
loguing and distributing cabinets, leather chairs, 
handsome tables, folding chairs for the ‘story 
hour,” library supplies, and shelves for more 
than 2500 carefully selected books. 


IN? BETTER illustration of the love of a 
4 woman's club for the drama can be given 
than is presented by the following letter from 
the president of the Shakspere Club of Dallas, 
Texas, in her description of what she 
“Queen Elizabeth's Garden Party * 


reports 
and many other 


terms 


On a perfect April day last spring the Shakspere 
Club of Dallas, Texas, inspired by the love and 
veneration that come from more than thirty years’ 
study of the world’s greatest poet, held a Shak- 
spere Festival in one of the parks of the city, being 
assisted by five private schools. 

First of all a procession of about four hundred 
children, representing various characters from 
Shakspere’s plays, emerged from a wooded hill and 
passed along the banks of a stream whose avaters 
beautifully mirrored the riot of color in their pic- 
turesque costumes. 

Crossing a rustic bridge, they tripped gayly over 
the green to a shrine, where lofty oaks, festooned 
with garlands, encircled a statue of Shakspere. 
Passing in single file, the children paid a tribute 
of flowers while the c lub poet read an original ode 
as the modern woman's tribute, and reverently 
crowned the poe t with a wreath of laurel. 

At a trumpet’s signal the procession then ap- 
proached a lovely bit of the park where members of 
the Shakspere C lub, impe rsonating Queen Eliza- 
beth and her ladies in waiting, were being escorted 
by pages and attendants to the royal pavilion in 
the Queen’s garden. 

When they were seated, making a picture of rare 
loveliness, the Master of the Revels summoned 
various groups of players from the procession to 
appear before the court. The performance that 
followed far surpassed all expectations. So artistic 
and harmonious were the costumes, so well pre- 
sented the Shaksperean scenes and songs, and so 
exquisite the dancing against nature’s background, 
that the large audience again and again broke forth 
into great applause. 

Just at sunset, on the water’s brim, a Maypole 
dance by seventy-five fairylike little girls brought 
the festival to a happy close. 


An activity of the Literature Department 
which is rapidly growing in popularity is the 
story hour for children. At Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, the Civic Association has for 
several years gathered together the little chil- 
dren, first at the public library and later, when 
the library room was outgrown, at one of the 
public schools, on Saturday mornings, to listen 
to an hour of delightful story telling. 


ERHAPS the most unique report of literary 
work by women’s clubs is that of the ‘‘ Short- 
Story Contest” of the club in Bluehill, Maine: 
‘In June a printed notice was sent to each 
member of the club announcing the contest and 
its conditions, the date of the afternoon in the 
following January when the stories receiving 
prizes would be read, and the amounts of the 
prizes to be awarded. The first prize was fifteen 
dollars, the second ten, the third five. The 
names of the judges, persons of literary achieve- 
ments outside the town, were also given. All 
manuscripts were to be submitted under as- 
sumed names. 

**On no afternoon in the history of the club 
had there been a larger or more interested 
audience than that which attended the reading 
of the prize stories. The stories were read by a 
young woman who was the instructor in elocu- 
tion in a near-by school. After reading the first 
story she paused for a second, then gave the 
author’s name. It was very dramatic, but a 
rather tense situation for the aspiring authors.” 
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Mrs. Jean Kane Foulke, of Chester County, Penn- Starting With 800 Apple Trees, Mrs. Sue Howard 
sylvania, Managed Five Dairy Farms at Once, on ; ‘ Leake, of Shenandoah Valley, Virginia, is Now Kept 
One of Which She Made Butter Which Sold for Sev- Miss Elise Blum, of “ Tanglewood Duck Ranch,” Long Island, Busy Supervising Her Orchard of 8000 Trees. It 
enty Cents a Pound. She Wasa City-Bred Woman Who, With Her Sister, Sells 30,000 Ducks a Year Right From 


Brings Her More Than $25,000 a Year Profit 





the Farm Door; Yet a Few Years Ago the Sisters Didn’t Know 
That Incubated Poultry Needed a Brooder 












































Mrs. E. C. Dodd Grows Mrs. Fannie Klinck, lowa, 
| More Bermuda Onions is the First Woman in 
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on Her Texas Ranch America to Win Grand 
Than are Grown in Ber- Champion Sweep- 
muda, and They Yield stakes for the Best Farm 
Her a Profit of $50,000 Exhibit at a State Fair. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Harrison Lewis, Niece of the Late President a Year. She is Called She Also Won Honor at 
Harrison, in Eight Years Has Made Her West Virginia Stock “The Onion Queen the Panama Exposition 
Farm, “The Meadows,” One of the Foremost in America 











Mrs. Flora S. Black, of Pennsylvania, in Sixteen Years Has 
Built Up One of the Finest Jersey Herds in the State. She 
is Founder and President of the Famed “ Die Hausfrauen” 
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Betty Bonnet’s Little 


By Sheila Young 





OTE—Next month on one of the children’s pages will bea 

wonderful Jack Horner Prize Christmas Pie. Prizes will 
be offered for guessing what present each plum represents. 
It will be great fun. Watch for it! 


« 


NOTE-—If the whole page is mounted on muslin or linen before the figures are cut out the different parts will last longer and the tabs will not tear so easily. Cut along the dotted lines, and slip the doll’s head into 
the slits thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at the waistline, slightly bent to form an easel, the doll can be made to stand. 
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The Grayfurs’ Neighbors, the Tidy Twinkletails: By Helene and Vera Nyce 








owl, who had a branch on the top floor, saidso. The 
Grayfurs said so. The neighbors said so. And I am 

sure that after a peek at this picture, you will say so too. 
What a careful treekeeper and mother was Mrs. Tidy! 
Why, Perksy Anne and Tommy Twinkletail were the neat- 
est little folks in the woods! But it was at cooking that 
Mrs. Tidy excelled. Such acorn cakes —mm—mmmm! 
“Twenty might do for me,” observed Mr. Tidy one 
‘morning, with a wink at Tommy, who was setting the table. 


Tow Tidy Twinkletails were a charming family. The 





“Think again!” Mrs. Tidy deftly turned a cake and 
continued: “There’s not a pinch of flour in the barrel, 
and if we have twenty cakes among us we'll be lucky.” 

“Pshaw!” exclaimed Mr. Twinkletail. “I meant to go 
to the mill yesterday. Well, well, I'll go this afternoon!” 

“And take me!” put in Tommy eagerly. But Mrs. Tidy 
had other plans. Cousin Sophia Squirrel had the sewing 
circle today, and Tommy must do the dishes and mind 
Perksy Anne. In spite of Tommy’s tears, right after 
luncheon Mrs. Tidy set out, promising to bring him a sur- 
prise if he were good. 





But Tommy wasn’t good! He wanted to go to the mill! 
And suddenly a splendid plan popped into his head. They 
were in the loft— Father Twinkletail, after filling the 
bags, had gone for his coat, and that was when the first 
part of the plan happened. Yes, just what you see here: 

Out of one bag, down the chute, went the corn. Into the 
bag went Perksy Anne. Never noticing that one of the 
bags wiggled a bit, Mr. Tidy carried the bags downstairs 
and loaded them on a cart, then went back to lock the 
door. Now thesecond part of the plan happened: Tommy 








climbed aboard and hid under the sacks, and next minute 
sacks, corn and Twinkletails trundled down the road! 
Perksy had poked a hole in the bag and was enjoying 

herself immensely! So was Tommy! It was a bright 
November day and Mr. Tidy Twinkletail trotted along 
briskly, thinking all manner of pleasant thoughts, when 
suddenly a merry little voice, accompanied by the twanging 
of a violin, chirped: 

Ho there, Mr. Twinkletail! 

Here am I and Sammy Snail. 

’Morning to you, Mr. Tidy, 

The sun is out, and this is Friday! 


It was little Jim Cricket! 











“Quite right! And thank you, Jimmie!” chuckled Mr. 
Twinkletail; but Sammy Snail wasn’t so slow as folks made 
him out! Sammy hadseen an eye peeping out of the bag of 
corn. He tried to call Mr. Tidy, but the squirrel gentleman 
went so fast that he could not catch him—indeed, Mr. 
Tidy never stopped till Mr. T. Whiskers Grayfur hailed 
him loudly as he rattled by his front gate. 

“Why hello, T. W.,” cried Tidy. ‘“ How’s the foot?” Mr. 
T. Whiskers said it was “so-so,” and called him over to 
meet Lige Herrinbone, a tramp rat who was looking for a 
home. Just as Mr. T. Whiskers went on to explain that Lige 
wouldn’t fit in his house less’n they took off the roof, a 
surprising thing happened! 








Of course it was Tommy! Jumping out of the cart he 
ran and hid behind a stone wall, but in doing so he gave 
the cart a jolt, and away down the hill it raced, bumpety- 
bump-bump-bump! 

(Oh, naughty Tommy Twinkletail! Oh, poor Perksy 
Anne!) 

Father Grayfur could do nothing, on account of his lame 
foot, but throw up his cane and shout, and Lige Herrinbone 
roared with merriment as Mr. Tidy pounded after his cart. 
None of them knew how serious it all was— ’cepting 
Tommy, who hid his eyes and gasped with terror as the 
bag containing his little sister bounced out of the cart, over 
the stone wall, and landed with a thud beside him. 








With his heart going pit-a-pat-pat, he undid the string and 
pulled Perksy out. Fortunately she was more frightened 
than hurt. Tommy dried her tears on his green “ hanky,” 
and comforted her as best he could. 

Meanwhile Mr. Tidy had caught up with his cart. He 
looked around for the missing bag of corn, and, not seeing it, 
decided to hunt it ip on his way home. Waving good-by 
to Mr. Grayfur, he disappeared around a turn in the road. 

And now Tommy should have gone straight to Mr. T. 
Whiskers and waited until his daddy returned. Butno! He 
was sure he could find the way home himself; “and then,” 
reasoned naughty Tommy, “no one need ever know!” 

Perksy Anne was worn out and tearful and kept calling 
for her mammy. It took a good bit of coaxing before 





8 
Tommy could get her to start. But she finally cheered up, 
and, taking her moist little paw, Tommy set out for a short 
cut through the woods. 

First he went straight! Then he turned to the right! 
Then he turned to the left! Then—he lost himself and 
went every which way! They walked and walked and 
walked, till it began to grow dark. Tired little Perksy Anne 
broke down and cried and said she was hungry. Tommy 
searched through all his pockets and at last found one grain 
of corn, which comforted her somewhat. 





Poor lost little Twinkletails! Every shadow made them 
jump. Every rustle Tommy thought sure was asnake come 
to devour them. Oh, how he wished he had stayed at 
home and minded his mother! Perksy grew tireder and 
tireder, and at last refused to go another step. Just ahead 
Tommy spied a deserted bird’s nest, and, settling Perksy 
comfortably, he decided to keep watch while she took a nap. 

But, first thing you know, he had fallen fast asleep beside 
her. And here old Lige Herrinbone found them. Discour- 
aged and lonely, Lige was on his way to the city to hunt 
work. He had a kind heart under his torn coat, had Lige, 


10 
and it didn’t take him long to guess that these little bodies 
must belong to the bushy-tailed gentleman. 

In a twinkling he had wakened them and promised to take 
them home. Halfway there they met Mr. and Mrs. Tidy 
who, almost distracted, had set out to hunt for their chil- 
dren. And so grateful were they to Lige, that Mr. Twinkle- 
tail begged him to stay among the woodfolks. So he did! 
And with Mr. Tidy’s help he was appointed night watchman, 
which post he filled faithfully and well, and—I hope you 
always mind your mother! 
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SCENE I 


A child’s bedroom. Couch bed at back, dainty cov- 
ers turned down. Table, chairs, toys, etc. 
DOLLY, in nighigown, pretty kimono, cap and 
bedroom slippers. MOTHER in house dress. 
Stockings hung on bed post. 


Curtain rises, and DOLLY and MOTHER sing io- 
gether any selected Christmas carol. Douty 
takes off kimono and cap and gets into bed, and 
MOTHER tucks her in. 


Dotty: Mother, good night. 

MortuHER: Good night, my Dolly, dear. 

Good night, sleep sweet, Christmas will soon 
be here. 

Dotty: But, Mother, I’m so very wide-awake, 
And I am sure a hundred hours ’twill take 
For this long night to pass! I hope I’ll dream; 
And then a whole lot shorter it will seem. 

Mortuer: I hope you will, my girlie. I daresay 
You’ll dream about the merry Christmas Day; 
Carols and gifts and chiming bells of Yule, 
And all the Christmas joys of home and 

school. 

Dotty: School! Mother dear! You don’t think 

what you say! 
I’d never dream of school on Christmas Day! 

MortHER: Good night again. Now I'll turn 

down the light. 
Sleep sweetly, Dolly girl, good night. 

Dotty: Good night. 

(MOTHER kisses DOLLY and goes out) 

Dotty: Oh, dear! I know I'll never get to 

sleep! : 
I cannot keep my eyes shut. They will peep. 
Well, I don’t care, I’ll just lie here awake, 
And think about the candy, toys and cake 
That I shall have tomorrow. Oh, what fun! 
I know I'll love my presents—every one! 
But go to school on Christmas! Goodness me! 
My mother must be crazy! Prob’ly she 
Forgot what she was saying. Anyway, 
I’d never dream of school on Christmas Day! 


[Enter SANDMAN, wearing a sand-colored robe and 
cowl of thin, soft material. Dotty has dropped 
off to sleep and the SANDMAN hovers over her. 

SANDMAN: Ha, ha, my little girl, what’s that 

you say? 
You’d never dream of school on Christmas 
Day? 
Well, here’s a chance to try it. You shall see 
What sort of school a Christmas school may be. 
And, though you’re dreaming, all things real 
will seem 
In this delightful Night-Before*Christmas 


Dream! (Curtatn) 


| SCENE II—Tue Dream 


The scene can be quickly changed to a schoolroom. 
Teacher's desk at back, with long bench behind it 
and a few chairs on each side. Two long benches 
at sides for pupils. A globe and a dunce stool. 
A calendar, prominently displayed, shows “‘ De- 
cember 25.” TEACHER, a jolly-looking young 
man (or boy), at his desk, as the pupils straggle 
in and take their seats. 


MarstE: School on Christmas Day! 

Bossy: I never heard of such a thing! 

Kitty: We ought to hear the Christmas bells, 
and not the school bells ring! 

BESSIE: You’re in my way! 

Tommy: Don’t push me so! 

Susie: Say, Teacher, can’t he quit? 

Kitty: She pulled my hair! 

Dick: He spilled my ink! 

Jacky: One, two, three, tag! 

MAISIE: You're it! 

‘TEACHER: Come, children, now go to your seats 
and sit in order, please; 

iH) I’m sure no teacher ever had pupils as bad as 

iH] these! 





[A knock at the door, and enter LoRD OF MISRULE, 
a very jolly gentleman in medieval court dress, 
| wearing a laughing mask, his crown on one side, 
and his scepter adorned with a bauble or toy 
| balloon. He is accompanied by his assistant, 
the CHRISTMAS Spirit. This is a girlina short, 
full costume of bright red and green, decked with 
holly and poinsettia. She is very gay and 
roguish. 
Lorp oF MisruLE: What ho! Hiyo! A Merry 
Christmas all! 
Lessons on Christmas? This won’t do at all! 
TEACHER: Good day, sir; and pray, sir, who 
may you be? 
Lorp OF MISRULE: How d’y’ do, sir? Can’t be 
| true, sir, that you don’t know me? 
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A Christmas Play for the Christmas Season: By Carolyn Wells 


AUTHOR OF “THE TREE TRIUMPHANT,” ETC. 


Iam Lord of Misrule, the Spirit of Yule, all 
Yuletide is ruled by me! 

And this, my assistant, is the same, 

The Christmas Spirit is her name, 

A generous maiden, with Christmas gifts 
laden— 

Now, if you'll allow us, we’ll fix up this place, 

For of Christmas I don’t see a single trace! 

For further assistance, my Waits I’ll call— 

Ho, merry Waits! Come in from the hall! 


[A number of Christmas Watts come bounding in. 
They are in gay garb and carry musical instru- 
ments. They play and sing a Christmas carol 
or glee. 


Lorp OF MIsRULE: My Christmas Waits, all 
merry pates, 
See who the quickest decorates! 


[Warts fly out, and in again, with baskets and 
bundles of wreaths, greens, holly, poinsettia and 
any other Christmas decorations. They fasten 
these to the walls and furniture. The Curist- 
MAS SPIRIT gives each pupil a wreath, a poin- 
settia blossom or red ribbons. 


Lorp oF MISRULE: Well, 
more worth while! 

I love to see you children smile. 

And, Mr. Teacher, couldn’t you 

Try to squeeze out a smile or two? 

Come, come, sir, it is Christmas Day! 

Be merry with us. Oh, I say, 

I’ll take your place! Lord of Misrule, 

For one day I’ll conduct this school. 
(TEACHER looks mystified; children clap hands 

and laugh) 

Resign to me your place, at once 
TEACHER (falling into the spirit of the thing): 

All right, my Lord, and I’ll be dunce! 


[TEACHER puis on dunce cap and sits on dunce 
stool. He laughs much, and makes duncelike 
actions. Watts decorate him, and the CuRIST- 
MAS SPIRIT slicks mistletoe in his dunce cap and 
then kisses him. 


[Enter DOLty. 


Dotty (timidly): What is this? Where am I? 

Kitty: This is school! 

Jacky: See the new teacher! 

LorpD OF MISRULE (bowing to her): Lord of Mis- 
rule! 

Tue CHRISTMAS SPIRIT: I’m Christmas Spirit! 
Come in, dear, 

Here is your share of Christmas cheer. 
(Decorates her) 

Dotty: Oh, oh, I see, it’s just like play 

To go to school on Christmas Day! 
Lorp OF MISRULE: Now come to order! 

dear, no! 

That doesn’t mean to sit up so! 

For when Lord of Misrule has school at Yule, 

That means you must break every rule! 

So, ‘come to order,”’ don’t you see, 

Means be as noisy as can be! 

(All laugh and make mischief ) 

Now come, my merry Waits, draw near, 

We'll sing a carol of good cheer. 

(All join in a carol or glee) 
LORD OF MISRULE: Well done! Well done! A 
gentle song! 

Now let us see the Mummers throng! 

For good old Christmas, long ago, 

Decreed always the Mummers’ show. 
Dotty: But, please, sir, what are Mummers? 
lLORD OF MISRULE: Oh, 

Mummers are maskers, you must know. 

What ho, my Mummers, welcome here! 

’Tis Merry Yule! Mummers, appear! 


well, now this is 





Oh, 


[Enter MuMMERS, all with large, grotesque masks. 
They sing an old English Christmas glee, and 
then take seats each side of the LORD OF Mis- 
RULE. They cut up antics with the DUNCE, the 
CHRISTMAS Sprrit and the pupils. They after- 
ward teach the “‘lessons.” 


LorpD or Misrute: If I’m to teach, I must be- 
stir myself! 
Hey, where’s the program? 
TEACHER: It is on the shelf 
Beneath the desk. 
Lorp oF Misrvute: Ah, yes. 
first? 
Of all hard studies, that’s the very worst! 
I don’t believe I know a single date! 
Hey, Father Time, say, can’t you put me 
straight? 


FATHER TIME (one of the MumMERS. He wears 
the usual garb seen in pictures, and an old 
man’s mask): 


What, history 


Yes, I know history! From the earliest day, 
And years ahead. Forever and for aye, 
I know all things that happen to the race, 
And all minute details of time or place. 
I know all dates of B. C. or A. D., 
All ancient and all modern his-to-ree! 
Dates! Well, I rather guess I know a-plenty, 
Like 1492 and 1620. 
But here, today, the only date I teach— 
Listen, my children, study it well, each!— 
The only date I give you to remember 
Is—say it, all —— 
(He points to calendar) 
ALL: Twenty-fifth of December! 
FATHER TIME: Yes, that’s the day, the day we 
celebrate, 
Of all the year the most beloved date. 
The day we bow our heads, with one accord, 
And, reverent, hail the birthday of our Lord. 
_Lorp OF MIsruLe: Next, let me see, where’s the 
curriculum ? 
Astronomy! My stars! 
hum 
Upon that subject, I’ll confess to you, 
I have forgotten all I ever knew! 
Heyday, my Mummers! Who will volunteer 


Er—well—um— 





To help me out? Man in the Moon? You 
dear! 
MAN IN THE Moon (another MumMMER. He 


wears a yellow suit, and has a big hoop covered 
with yellow muslin, through which he sticks his 
head. Smiling, pale-colored mask): 


Oh, yes, I’m the Man in the Moon, I am! 
I make you a bow and a proud salaam. 
I ride through the sky, with a far-seeing eye, 
?Mid the Fishes, the Crab and the Ram. 
And surely, the Man in the Moon, you see, 
Is the one to teach you astronomy. 
For I whiz so fast and I whiz so far, 
I’m familiar with every single star. 
But the star I will tell you about tonight, 
Of all the stars that shine so bright, 
Is the heaven’s dearest, loveliest gem, 
The Star, the Star of Bethlehem. 
Att: The Star, the Star of Bethlehem! 
MAN IN THE Moon: And always, children, on 
Christmas Day, 
’Mid your carols gay, and your merry play, 
Remember the glory that shines afar, 
The beautiful, beautiful Christmas Star! 


Att: The beautiful, beautiful Christmas Star! 


MAN IN THE Moon: But, ere your astronomy 

lesson is ended, 

I'll mention some more stars, noble and 
splendid, 

Some stars we all love, as they wave above 

This Land of the Free! Our country’s ho- 
sanna! 

Our beautiful glorious —— 


Att: Star Spangled Banner! 


Lorp OF MISRULE: Good work! 
Let’s see—where am I at? 
Physical culture? Pooh, I can teach that! 
{ think it means turn somersaults 
Dunce, 
Begin, and turn a somersault at once! 
(The DuNCE does so) 
LORD OF MIsRULE: That’s all I know. If there 
is more to learn, 
Some one must help. Sir Snowman, take a 
turn. 


What’s next? 


Sir 


SNOWMAN (made to represent a real snowman. 
White robe, white mask, with charcoal-drawn 
features): 

Yes, [’ll expound, sir, if you say so, 
How to get strong and how to stay so. 
| won’t bother with the rules 
Taught by scientific schools— 
(Makes motions) 
One, two—one, two—in and out, 
Up and down and round about— 
Dumb-bells, wands and Indian clubs 
All that sort of flubadubs! 
’ll prescribe the Christmas sports, 
Such as building snowball forts, 
Coasting down a long, steep hill— 
Whoosh! that gives the heart a thrill! 
Skating! How we gleam and glance 
O’er the frozen lake’s expanse! 
Or, if you would shout with glee— 
Build a snowman! Just like me! 
Lorp OF MIsruLeE: Well, I’m exhausted! Christ- 
mas Spirit, look, 
See, what comes next in the schoolmaster’s 
book. 
CHRISTMAS Spirit: ’Tis botany — 
Dunce: I’ll teach it! Let me! 
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LorD OF MISRULE: You! 
No, sir! This other cabbage head will do. 
Come, now, Professor, you look very wise, 
What have you seen with those big goggle 
eyes? 


PROFESSOR CABBAGE HEAD (all in green, with a 
head piece made of paper cabbage leaves, and a 
green mask, with enormous spectacles ): 


Yes, I’m Professor Cabbage Head. I know 
All about all the things that ever grow, 
From trees to turnips, sassafras to squash— 
But I won’t fill your noddles with such bosh! 
I'll only teach you now, my children dear, 
What’s best for this best day of all the year. 
Now, you tell me. What are the finest trees? 

Dick: Fir. 

SusIE: Pine. 

MatstIeE: Spruce. 

Bossy: Hemlock. 

Kitty: They make Christmas trees! 

PROFESSOR CABBAGE HEAD: That’s right. And 

now, to make our Christmas merry, 

Tell me what is the nicest kind of berry? 
Tommy: Cranberry, sir. 

PROFESSOR CABBAGE HEAD: That’s very good 
indeed. 
And yet, another berry we may need. 
Jacky: The holly berry. 
PROFESSOR CABBAGE HEAD: 
one, very. 

Dotty: And, please, sir, don’t forget mistletoe 
berry! 

PROFESSOR CABBAGE HEaD: That’sright! ’Tis 
well for all young folks to know 

The special virtues of the mistletoe! 

Lorp oF MIsRULE: Give me the program—let 
me see what’s next— . 

Geometry! Well, now I am perplexed! _ 

I must admit no sense at all I see 

In saying: X plus two times Y must equal Z! 

Professor Rah-Rah, all the knowledge 

You crammed in your four years at college 

You now will need, it seems to me, 

To teach this class geometry. 


PROFESSOR RAH-RAH (in cap and gown, mask 
with big spectacles): 
Pooh, pooh, I think I see a way, 
To teach them all they need today. 
(Goes to blackboard and draws circle) 
Now, here’s a circle, as you see— 
Diameter from A to B. 
How many triangles are in it? 
Kitty: Why—any number 
PROFESSOR RAH-RAH: Wait a minute— 
The circle represents a pie! 
Now, who this problem hard will try? 
Dotty: Let me, Professor, for I know 
How many pieces always go 
To Mother’s pies— 
(DOLLY goes to board and draws two more diam- 
eters, making six parts) 
C—D, E—F. 
That’s six. I’m sure that any chef 
The problem thus would demonstrate; 
They’re much too small if you cut eight! 
PROFESSOR RAH-RAH: But if the circle isa tart? 
Dotty: Oh, then, of course, there’s but one 
part! 
LORD OF MisrRuLE: Natural history next. 
word! 
That means all fish, flesh, fowl or bird. 
Hey ho, Jack Pudding, now I’ll bet 
All sorts of animals you met 
When you were with that circus show! 
Come, tell the children all you know. 


~~, 
That’s a good 





My 


‘Jack PupDING (dressed as a circus clown. Comic 


mask): 
AllI know! Ho, that won’t take long! 
And I daresay I’ll get it wrong! 
[ don’t know much, but I will say 
The three birds seen on Christmas Day 
Excel in beauty and in use 
All other birds —— 
Dotty (holding up hand): Turkey! 
Kitty (holding up hand): Duck! 
DunceE (falling off stool in his eagerness): Goose! 
Jack Puppinc: That’s right, and this class, I 


daresay, 

Will help dissect those birds today ! 

LorD OF MIsRULE: Next comes geography. 

My land! 

T never could quite understand 

Those maps of mountains, bays and capes, 

All pink and green; and funny shapes! 

Mr. Globe Trotter, you have seen 

These countries (he iwirls globe) yellow, pink 

and green. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 111 
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AND weaving in any form is a fascinating art, and anyone who has 
had rudimentary instruction in basketry can make the articles illus- 
trated. The materials used are chiefly crépe-paper rope and sealing wax 
of the kind used in correspondence. To make the sealing-wax flowers 
used for ornamentation a sharp-pointed instrument, slightly flattened on 
the tip, will be needed. For finer lines a steel point like a toothpick is 
used. Hold the instrument in the flame of an alcohol lamp until hot, 


ELLOW silk bag 
: . . : with wreath of pink 
ies otis rosebuds and forget- 
ph me-nots. No rope is 
if used in the making of 
this article. 


and soften the wax in the flame. Place the foundation color 
in ‘i tf first, then the shading colors. Reheat the instrument and 
Hib NN i My add more color as necessary. When changing colors heat { 
Cal i ii! iy the instrument until the wax remaining on it melts, t 
PHL) 1) then wipe it entirely clean with a cloth. Seventy- dl \ 
ELLOW silk workbag 4 y i four tints and shades are obtainable in the wax, f Mi 
with wild-rose design in ik UU Ki so great originality may be used in the work. ( ({ i 
shaded yellow. It is very al viitith it! 
strong and fashioned after an MRA) 4)! 
inverted-hat model. “| 





IX-INCH : ih ¢ ud 
oa ae ae 3 PS iy i, =; RINKET tray, 
; oe 55 vo £ > fa < \ 2 also in Colonial 
basket with roses ee = @F 3) \X ; : 
and forget-me- - ; va at ; ~~ yellow, with pink- 
Ed V4 f J Se ; rose and foliage dec- 
oration. 


INK basket with pink-rose 
and forget-me-not decora- 
tion. Tie the lid on with ribbon. 














HITE rope basket with bluebird 
and forget-me-nots. The bag lin- 
ing is of white silk, corded. 














HE cushion above is cro- 

cheted of blue-paper rope. 
A large La France rose, 
shaded, is modeled on the 
center. Ribbon, silk or sateen 
may be used for the puffs. 
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'HE color and design in one’s 
kimono may be matched in 
one’s bedroom slippers. These 
are blue, ornamented with pink AN asnsee ct 
and white chrysanthemums. 7 j ; ELLOW daisy on 
7 LUE combings re- : < yellow twine holder. 
ceiver in daisy ; 
design. 


9 sont nt oma Ps. ota 





INK wild rose applied to 
celluloid tray set in white 
holder. 














és : 1S ANGING hatpin 
HIS graceful ' # holder in pink 
French basket is ey = with daisy decoration. 
in white with pink- f 
rose design added. 





EWING basket in green, which looks well with 
either yellow, pink or white rose decoration. 


INK roses on a black-and- HE popular marshmal- 
white box, to be used as low box for a girl’s room 


holder for invisible hairpins. Ala : aoe tage. cere: ; may be worked out in her 


‘3 paper rere nee ~ H> college colors. S. ITE hat- 
egret : wre 3 x = . 

j seeeet pin holder, 

with pink, yellow 

and blue rose dec- 

oration. 


HE French decorations of 

yellow, pink and blue roses 
applied in clusters, with foliage, 
add a most effective touch of 
color to the always popular 
black and white. A ten-cent 
glass candlestick may be used as E SK SET in blue, with white-daisy and green-leaf decoration. Any floral 
the foundation of the holder. ornamentation desired may be used on a harmonizing background. 











aig ca a yt Ses Sea ees BANE REN \, IKE a lighthouse looms this brass 

— _ - — » candle lamp on its yellow ped- 
estal with yellow-daisy decora- 
tion. 








NOTE—Detailed directions for making, weaving and decorating all the articles illustrated on this page will be forwarded upon request, accompanied by a five-cent stamp, sent to Miss Howe, in care of 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Yd) 
| . Box of Cotton Powder Ss“ 
Puffs Baby Snow 





Blackboard With Sliding Letters Painted Leather Bean Bag 
EW in children’s china is 
the silhouette idea in 

black on white illustrated at 

the top of the page. The 
artist has succeeded in outlin- 


HILE these novelties 
are more especially suit- 
able for children, there are sev- 
eral which the child may select 
for the mother, one of which is 





ing some cunning children in Dainty Bath Set—Three Pieces or, the basket of flowers—a brass 
1atural poses, and the pieces basket costing 50 cents, which | 
are obtainable singly or in sets. ‘ may be refilled many times. 
The little man and woman The box of powdtr puffs is 
shown at the sides are curtain lovely for a bureau, while 
pulls made of gayly painted ys ~~ x small towels, marked, always | 
wood and worsted, and are * 


Little Mother’s Apron With Pockets, and 
Cap— Pink Gingham Bound With White 


very cute for a nursery. 


Ame vA 
¢ i < Pic 
} = 


sister’s bathroom. 
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find a welcome in mother’s or 
| 
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iH Crib or Coach Blanket for a Doll Very Beautiful Coach Cover in Worsted Crochet, With Satin-Ribbon Trimmings Down-Filled Satin Coverlet for a New Baby 








NOTE—Carefully prepared directions for copying the handmade articles, including the three-piece crochet set, illustrated above have been provided, and addresses where the manufactured ones may be 
obtained can be supplied by mail. Please inclose four cents in stamps and a stamped, addressed envelope, in order to insure a prompt answer to your request for the leaflet. Address the Needlework Editor. 
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A Framed Schedule of House Routine for the 
Convenience of a Guest 
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Reed and Satin Workbag 





OR those who 

have not only 
their own families 
to remember but 
also a number of 
outside relatives 
and friends, these 
various novelties 
are presented for 
their pleasing and 
economic values. 
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| 
AGS, caps, belts and gir- 
| dles are shown in the new 
j ribbons and are easy to make. 
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A Vestee of Net and Lace 





Needle Threader—Window Pegs 


































Quaint 
Flower 
Sachet 





MONG handy 
things for a 
traveler’s use are 
collapsible brass 
candlesticks which 
may be taken apart 
and put into com- 
pact shape for one’s 
pocket or grip. 


























WO bandanna_ handker- 
chiefs form this gay 
cover for a den cushion. 








Umbrella Purse Made 
of Brown Suede 


A Suede Pencil Case 
for a Child 






Attractive Kimono of Japanese Crépe 















NOTE—The economic idea of The Christmas Club is to limit only the expenditure of money in gift making. Handwork gives the special value and a leaflet describing these articles will be mailed for four 
cents in stamps and an addressed, stamped envelope. A very few of the novelties must be purchased from dealers, whose addresses will be given. Address the Editor of The Christmas Club. 
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AN youthink 
of anything 
which would 
please mother as 
much as surpris- 
ing her with a 
pretty cretonne- 
covered sewing 
screen like the 
one pictured on 
the left? Any 
boy handy with 
tools can make 
one, and, if pre- 
ferred, the wood 
framework may 
be left uncovered. 







HERE have 
been so many 
requests for fur- 
niture that the 
handy man could 
make that we 
have selected 
these designs 
showing varying 
degrees of com- 
plexity. In the 
bedroom set wood 
panels may be 
substituted for 
the cane. The 
white-enamel 
bureau offers a 
suggestion for 
simplifying an 
ugly oak piece. 

















































N THE left is | 

shown a | 
shirt-waist box | 
open, and the | 
same box closed 
is seen above. In 
the center of the iI 
page is a ward- | 
robe which can be 
finished in white 
enamel or stained 
to match the fur- 
niture of any 
room, Many will 
like the music 
cabinet at the left 
of the page. 





F GREAT help 
to the housewife 
who does her own 
| work will be found 
the modification of a 
tea cart shown above. 
iI} On the right is a wood 
iI basket which any 
boy could make. 









































HE wood box above would be use- 
ful in the library or the living room, 
and the cabinet on the left the man of | : 
the house will like for his cigars. | S 


HE series of boxes below may be used 

for hat boxes or for a baby’s ward- 
robe; on the opposite side of the page is 
shown the wardrobe open. 





LIBRARY table with = 
shelves at each side for : 
books and magazines. 
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Discarded Express-Wagon Wheels and Odd Pieces of 
Lumber Made This Convenient Tea Wagon 





NOTE-—A pamphlet telling how to do the cane work, and diagrams showing the construction details of all the designs on this Page, withthe exception of the bureau, may be had for fifteen cents. 
Address your inquiry to Carey Edmunds, THE LADIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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—— AS A SAUCE 
FOR FISH 
E ; of 


tmpty 1 can 
ae epell s Tomato 
Soup into a saucepan: 
add 1. tablespoon u 
mushroom catchup, 1 
tablespoonful lemon 
% pound grated 
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A dozen different ways 
to enjoy Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


IN TOMATO 
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All of them easy to prepare, tempting, wholesome; | SraGHErT 
Boil 4 package small-tube 
. a water Gover with cold water 
Don't limit your enjoyment of this deli- Bacon im dice, fy, skim oe 
e e pre ge hong 1 chopped 
cious soup to an occasional use now and then. | setsc.srsiu'baces 
= ¥ 1 cen Campbell 5 etti, and 
Get the full benefit of its delightful flavor and nour- | 2ifor'wunlsaitted vcore: 
a 2 ) » | Biase, Mis Sit ‘an 
ishing health-promoting qualities. There is practi- | tcinotyigromes 
« . wherever tried. 
cally no end to the pleasing variety of 
of water, and brought to the boiling-point—an inviting dinner- 
course with a piquant savor all its own. 
Tomorrow you vary it richly as a Cream of Tomato for your 
dainty luncheon. 
Again you serve it in some more substantial form for the 
family supper or the children’s evening meal. 
foods to make them more tasty and attractive. 
You find—perhaps to your surprise—that by increasing the usual 
proportion of water you have an invigorating tomato bouillon, good for any 
meal in the day— even breakfast. 
Thrifty housewives buy it by the case and keep a supply handy on the 
pantry shelf, for they realize that there is hardly a day in the year when the use 


each one an appetizing attraction for your table. © | .:#r8.i3 Rate Then 
canned red pepper and fry 
bake in moderate oven twen- | 
Today you enjoy it prepared simply with an equal quantity 
You use it as a sauce and a relish. You combine it with various other - 
of Campbell’s Tomato Soup will not add to their enjoyment and satisfaction. 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
21 Beet Consommé Pepper Pot 10 
Bouillon Julienne Printanier Cc 
‘ oo aeons Turtle om 
Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
kinds Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable a can 
Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 
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MADE HEARTY 
WITH NOODLES 
OR RICE 


The soup may be pre- 
pared either plain or as 



















The noodles or rice 
| should, of course, be 
| cooked previously. 
You add them to the 
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VARIED WITH 
CHEESE, CROUTONS, 
ETC. 


Prepare the soup either 
plain or as a Cream of To- 
mato and just before serv- 
ing grate a small cuantity 
of American cheese over 
the surface of each plate- 
ful. This adds a new and 
palatable touch. 

Or toast brown, or fry 
crisp in butter, bread cut 
into small cubes. When 
ready to serve, drop a few 
of them into each plateful 
of soup. Ora little finely- 
chopped parsley or celery 
sprinkled over each plate- 
ful of soup givesa pleasing 
eftect. 
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IT Is BECOMING MORE AND MORE a general remark by 
mothers that they cannot control their daughters. ‘I 
know,”’ they will argue, ‘‘my mother influenced and con- 
trolled me. But that was some time ago. Things were 


| The | different then. Times have changed: girls ask and demand 
Daughter of | more freedom, and the mother must give it to them. And 
| | so our control has slipped away from us.’’ Of course this is 

Today and | all the weakest kind of nonsense. But the fact remains that 








Her Mother | many mothersare saying this, and, what is worse, they believe 
nies —=—"_ it. From the manner in which mothers speak of the time 
when they were daughters and now, one would actually believe that we lived, 
say, twenty years ago, in a time when all were angels, and that now we are 
living in a time when Sodom fairly rages. 

As a matter of fact, ‘‘things’’ (whatever is meant by ‘‘things’’) were not 
a bit “‘different’’ twenty years ago than they are now; nor have the “‘ times 
changed.” And, as for girls ‘‘asking’’ and ‘‘demanding”’ (note the word, 
please) more ‘‘freedom,”’ it all depends on what we call ‘‘freedom.”’ In the 
first place no girl has a right, nor should she be tolerated, to ‘‘demand”’ 
anything of anyone, least of all her mother. When a girl makes ‘‘demands”’ 
upon her mother there is something radically wrong, and the wrong is not with 
the girl either. A girl just ordinarily well trained would hardly ‘“‘demand”’! 
And where she does ‘‘demand”’ it is decidedly in order for the mother to 
examine herself and see how that condition came about. When a mother 
so far forgets her own girlhood, as was the case recently in one supposedly 
well-regulated family, as to go to bed at her usual hour and leave her young 
daughter to come home at any hour and with any escort, it is not to be 
wondered at that ‘‘control’’ has “slipped away’’ from her. In another 
family recently an eighteen-year-old daughter was left in the sitting room 
with a man caller; the mother was ‘‘tired’’ and went to bed at ten o'clock, 
while at two o’clock in the morning the young girl quietly stole out of the 
house and went “joy riding”’ in the young man’scar! This was ‘‘freedom’”’— 
oh, yes!—but was it not nearer license, and a license that no young girl at 
eighteen should have had the opportunity of taking? 

The girl is not altogether to be blamed: youth will unconsciously play 
with fire because it knows no better, but how about the mother? I am not 
pleading for the early Victorian or any other kind of standard for young 
girls. But when mothers deliberately acknowledge that the ‘‘control”’ of 
their daughters has “‘slipped away’”’ from them, and then try to blame it on 
changed conditions and ‘‘different’’ times, it is time for someone at least 
to challenge them. The standard of morality does not change with any time: 
it cannot, since the standard of morality is single and alone. And if more 
freedom is taken with that standard by the daughters it is not due to the 
times so much as it is due to the mothers and their inability to meet the 
situation that confronts them. A daughter’s moral standard is given her, 
or should be, by her mother and father: it is for them to explain and 
direct, and just in so far as a girl adheres to what is right or departs from it, 
just so far does she reflect her mother’s or father’s ability or inability as a 
parent. The parent is on trial: not the times nor the conditions. 








=| MANY OF Us LIVE ON GOOD, WHOLESOME FooD—until 
eo | company comes. Then appear the frills and disappear the 
es staple and satisfying. And, curiously enough, it has exactly 
the opposite effect we intend. The “company” knows 


that we do not live the way we have ‘“‘dolled”’ up the table 
C and food. And the ‘‘company”’ is disappointed at not 
‘betes aad | getting a simple, home meal. Why do we do it? Why not 
| Comes 


let people come into our lives, our homes, and to our tables, 
and find us as we are and as we live? The truth is that they 
would like us infinitely better and ‘‘find”’ us much more quickly. There’s no 
home more pleasant to enter than that in which, as guest, one is received not 
as ““company”’ but as one who comes to share our meal and our companion- 
ship. A little more of the natural quality and a little less of the so-called 
“entertaining’’ in our intercourse with each other would be so much better. 
Let folks find us asweare: ourhomeasit is: our table as we ourselveseat at it! 














IT Is ENTIRELY NATURAL FOR A CHILD to be selfish. All 
ps animals are, and that is all a child is: a young animal. It is 
eS only as a child grows and acquires various human experi- 
ert ences that he begins to develop a whole fund of comparisons 

| The Child between himself and others. He has not, nor can he have, any 
consciousness of what his relationship is either to others or 

That to society. Each child is an individualist. He just goes 
is Selfish ahead and takes what he wants, avoiding the things that get 











" —— him into trouble, without stopping to analyze why. There- 
fore, it is an error to fasten upon him a reputation for something of which the 
child does not understand the meaning. It only makes him worse. We forget 
that we are all selfish. But to rub it into a selfish boy or girl that he or she is 
worse possibly than the rest of us only makes the child worse. The first thing 
one must do is to teach the child what selfishness is. When the child has 
learned that lesson he will wake up and say to himself: ‘‘Am I really as bad 
as that?’’ Then invariably he proceeds to cure himself. That is all there is 
to the treatment of boys and girls about any of their faults. Take time—and 
it requires patience—to teach them through others the fault that is their own. 
Make them see it first in others; then they will instinctively stop it. 














. ——| “MEN ARE CERTAINLY CURIOUS,” said a wife recently. 
| | ‘Here is Harry, my husband: as dear a fellow as ever lived. 
He is a perfect howler for efficiency. His business is known 
far and wide for its efficiency methods. There’s not a labor- 
saving device that is invented but it is tried out for him by 
his subordinates, and if it is practicable it is adopted in his 
establishment. He will spend thousands of dollars in saving 
his stenographers undue labor. And yet,’’ she continued 
smilingly, ‘‘I have almost to hit him with a club to get him 
to let me buy the labor-and-time-saving devices for the home, of which there 
are so many on the market. He is good-natured about it, and of course he 
lets me have them in the end. But it is really funny to have him say, as he 
did yesterday: ‘You will soon be running this home so efficiently that you 
yourself won’t have enough to do to pass a day.’ And he meant it! Fancy! 
Of course I suppose home as a unit seems small to Harry in comparison with 
his ten-story establishment and its hundreds of employees, and I believe in 
his heart he thinks that running a home is really child’s play.”’ 

What this wife says of her ‘“‘ Harry”’ is true of many another ‘‘ Harry,” but 
it is true of fewer ‘“‘Harrys”’ all the time. . The note of efficiency is slowly 
perhaps but surely coming into the home, and this means the adoption of 
many of the excellent labor-and-time-saving domestic devices. And it is a 
wise ‘‘ Harry” who sees the drift; and where “ Harry”’ is not wise to it yet, it 
is for the wife to make him so. If the labor-saving device is needed in the 
shop, or the office, it is just as much, if not more, needed in the home. 
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SOMETIMES WHEN A HUSBAND does not come up to par 
in all his duties of husbandry it should be remembered that 
a man is not instinctively a good husband as a woman is 
instinctively a good wife. Good wives are born: good hus- 
bands are self-made. A man is a born hunter: a provider: 
to remain at home is not instinctive with him. His home is 
the world outside of the home. From the days of the cave 
man his forte has been to go out to hunt: then it was food 
in the way of animals: now it is food in the shape of money. 
With a woman, on the other hand, all her instincts, when they are normal, 
direct themselves homeward. A man is a good husband in propertion as he 
makes himself so, changes himself from the hunter to the husband, or is 
made so by his wife or her influence. Many an inexplicable deficiency in a 
man as a husband is explained when we consider what he is instinctively. 








and Good 


Husbands 














FOLKS WHO LIVE IN HOUSES of their own are responsible 
for the sidewalks in front of them. When people live in 
houses not their own they are also responsible for the 
| sidewalks but in remoter degree. By living in those houses 


| The | 





they are giving their approval, or disapproval, of those 

Sidewalk i sidewalks. A sidewalk is a fairly accurate sign of the char- 

er acter of the people who live back of it. It is true that the 

Front of law, as a general rule, compels these people to keep the 
| Your House 





sidewalk up to a certain standard. But beyond that, they 
are free to do with it as they please. As you pass along a 
street you notice that the sidewalk in front of one man’s house is narrower 
than the sidewalks in front of others’ houses. Those others, from a sense of 
civic pride, have made their sidewalks wider. They have the community idea. 
They are thinking about others. They have pride in their possessions. The 
man with the narrower sidewalk is more selfish. He is not going to give 
away more than he can help. His character ends where the sidewalk begins. 
A man who will be mean in his sidewalk will be mean to his family and 
his friends. Sometimes his meanness will be due to design: sometimes to 
thoughtlessness. You will be astonished at the effect upon your internal 
manners if you make your sidewalk as good as it can be made. Every time 
you enter your premises it will have its unconscious effect upon you. 





__ 








_ } EVERY HOME WHERE THERE ARE CHILDREN takes on the 

ag nature of a battlefield. Instead, however, of being a conflict 
of two opposing forces, it is more like a struggle in which 
| each individual fights for himself. This fighting, of course, 








Where | is purely a mental-moral affair, in which there are no truces 

One Child | and no quarter is given. It is the business of the parents to 

| see that there is fair play, but, more important still, that 
Dominates |} 


one child is not dominated by the others. The most difficult 

—— thing, however, is to know how to do this. When parents 
protect one child against the others they are only encouraging that child’s 
weakness. As two girls grow up together it is almost invariably true that one 
becomes in time dependent upon the other. The balance between them 
is never quite equal; the result is that one gains in power and the other loses. 
The only remedy for this is separation; not necessarily a permanent separa- 
tion, but one long enough to correct the inequality by allowing the weaker 
one to be thrown more upon her own resources. The same difficulty is not so 
marked with boys, because the roaming tendency in boys is more in evidence. 
When there are two brothers the weaker boy is more inclined naturally to 
separate from his brother than to depend upon him. It is a good rule for 
parents to follow, when they find one child dependent upon others, to separate 
that child from the others. Let the more dependent boy or girl be sent away. 
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NE cf the sure-to- 

please gifts — the 
ever-useful sweater. 
The garden hat may 
be worn with the brim 
turned down and the 
strings falling at the 
back, or as you see it 
now. 
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| Sanaa 
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Quaintly Made With Ruffles 
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WELL-PLANNED 
striped trimming 
for a plain sweater. A 
smart velours hat, and 
(at the left) the latest 
in graceful Pullman 
gowns of crépe de 
Chine, with a hood at- 
tached. 
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Teacloth With China Design 








4 
IVE lovely things—a 
silk wrist bag, three 
pieces of a bathroom set 
in Turkish toweling, and 
the newest ankle-strap 
mules. 








UST like a baby’s is this 

three-piece knitted set 
for adoll. Below are lovely 
ribbon slip-ons with instep 
straps. 

















5 
Table Runner—Jar Black and White, Tree Green, in Cross-Stitch 


7 
Carved Copper Tray; Doily in Peacock Design Cross-Stitched in Colors 
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New Festoon Scarf Design in Cross-Stitch 14 


Morning-Glory Design for a Dining-Room Scarf 














Bas of Japanese Embroidery, 
Tortoise-Shell Ring and Mounting 
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NOTE—A cross-stitch diagram (in black and white) can be supplied for designs Nos. 3, 4, 5, 7, 8,12 and 14 for 10 cents. Aleaflet describing the other articles and including working directions for the sweaters 
and the doll’s set can be supplied for 5 cents. Please inclose a stamped, addressed envelope with your inquiry, and address the Needlework Editors, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 
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** Imperial’’ $100 
Motor Runs 16 Minutes 


| Just what does 
|a phonograph 
| mean to you? 


j F you have not paid much atten- 
tion to phonographs in the last 
ten years you possibly still have 

in mind the scraping, scratching, pe- 

culiar mechanical sound that invari- 

ably accompanied the playing of a 

record. But since these early times, 

remarkable improvements have been 
made, and you will be both surprised 
and delighted when you hear the 


| Satis7, 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


The Highest Class Talking Machine 
in the World 


The only jury which heard and tested all of 
the phonographs exhibited at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition recom- 
mended that the Sonora Phonograph be 
given a marking for tone quality higher 
than that given to any other phonograph or 
talking machine. It plays all makes of disc 
records as they should he played, witha 
resonant beauty and naturalness that are 
marvelous. 


Tone Control 


At the sound source—the proper place— 
is the Sonora Tone Control, another notable 
Sonora patent that makes this instrument 
the very best that human ingenuity has 
been able to devise, 


Sound Box 

The Sound Box is made from the best 
materials and sends forth notes that are 
clear, distinct, accurate, and beautiful. 


Automatic Stop and Motor 

The Automatic Stop is the simplest and 
best. No jumping and running to stop the 
instrument. The motor, made in Switzer- 
land by experts, is silent, the best, and the 
strongest in use. 


Filing System 


By use of the distinctive Sonora Envelope 
Filing System, records are instantly avail- 
able. 

The complete instrument is of exceptional 
beauty, and is an aggregation of individu- 
ally perfected parts, correctly and skillfully 
combined. 


Ten Superb Models 
$45 $60 $75 $100 $150 $175 
$190 $225 $350 $1,000 


| Send for the new catalog L-10 today, 
A postal will do very well. 





} Sonora Phonograph Corporation 
George E. Brightson, President 

Main Offices and Salesrooms 

{ 57 Reade St., New York 

Write us direct if there is no Sonora 

| representative in your Vicinity. 
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j **Invincible’’ $350. 
Motor Runs 46 Minutes 
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When All are Agreed, True Progress Will Come: By Thomas L. Masson 


OME years ago I served 
S upon a grand jury, and 
one day a particularly 
difficult case came before us, 
in which there was much 
conflicting evidence. Two 
sides were rapidly formed 
and a long and heated dis- 


. grout 
cussion took place. The K 
nature of the testimony was 
such as to admit of a wide egal 


difference of opinion. Sev- 
eralof the jurors were highly 
successful citizens, their 
manners suggestive of force 
and high-handedness. They were men accus- 
tomed to have their own way. Personalities 
crept in. The foreman, himself a distinguished 
business man who had served two terms as 
mayor, did his best to quell the disturbance, but 
in vain. And then an interesting bit of psychol- 
ogy occurred. During a slight pause, the result 
apparently of temporary exhaustion on the part 
of the combatants, a quiet man who had hith- 
erto taken no part suddenly arose, a kindly, 
sympathetic smile on his face, and said: 

“My friends, I have listened carefully to all 
the opinions expressed here today about this 
case and [ want to say this: I agree with every- 
body.” 

A general laugh followed, and within thirty 
minutes the jury had arrived at a practically 
unanimous decision. 

That is quite largely the way I feel about 
the bringing up of children, whether it is from 
the standpoint of the parent, of the child, of the 
school or of the bachelor and the spinster, who 
are so often likely to be horrified at what they 
see in families and believe that, if they had 
children of their own, they would show every- 
body how those children should be brought up. 

All of them are right. I agree with the baby 
who doubles up his fists, puckers up his mouth 
and informs the world at large, in no un- 
certain tones, that the system is wrong which is 
causing him so much personal inconvenience 
and embarrassment, not to mention actual pain. 
He has his point of view. It is to be respected. 
Most of us, when we attend a large party in 
which there is presumably a reasonable variety 
of nice people, are notified by invitation in 
advance just what particular kind of fun is in 
store for us. We also manage to get a fairly 
accurate idea of who is to be present, so that, if 
we think it is not our kind of party, we can 
politely decline. 





TOW the baby receives no such advance in- 
iN formation. He isn’t invited. He gets no 
notion of the kind of people with whom he is to 
be thrown into contact. He cannot decline 
beforehand. He is booked to appear, regard- 
less of his own personal inclination. 

He has no choice of refreshments, and nothing 
to say about his wearing apparel. He may be a 
baby who prefers comfort to style, and quite 
properly so, but he is forced to dress in style 
when he would rather have comfort. He 
notices that other members of the family, par- 


ticularly if they be young girls socially occupied, 


can Sit up until all hours of the night and lie 
abed until all hours of the morning without 
molestation or undue criticism. Yet if he obeys 
what he believes to be a perfectly natural 
inclination to lie awake at night and to sleep in 
the day, he becomes the center of a disturbance, 
the reason for which he does not understand. 

Even when he has become fairly well ac- 
quainted with the members of his immediate 
family things do not improve. He learns 
gradually to tolerate them, to overlook their 
senseless acrobatic exhibitions in his presence 
and, by practicing resignation and humility and, 
in fact, virtue in all its well-known Christian 
forms, to get on good terms with them. Still 
they are not satisfied. They call in accomplices 
from the outside world in the form of doctors 
and nurses to increase, if possible, the number 
of inconveniences to which he is constantly sub- 
jected, thus adding to his feeling of personal 
injustice. Yet, in spite of what they do to him, 
he is often seen to smile at them. Such, in 
babies, is the wonderful capacity for magna- 
nimity! 


AGREE also with the System. It is doing 
the best it can, constantly attacked by every 


form of ignorance and selfishness. At heart 
its Sincerity ought not to be questioned. It is 
possible, indeed quite probable, that babies 


and children may not always know what is best 
for themselves. The rules of the big-world 
game may not be understood by them. The 
System—and by System I mean of course the 
parents, the schools, the doctors, and all the 
people who are more or less occupied in training 
and developing young people—virtually says 
to the young people: 

“T have been there before you. If you stum- 
ble and falter and almost break your neck, the 
way I did, you will, let us hope, also get there 
some day. But what I wish you to do is to 
improve upon me, and not to trust to blind 
luck. I want you to get there sooner than I did, 
to get all the benefit of my experience and my 
mistakes. That is my sole object in trying to 
make you learn the rules as early as possible.” 

The System often goes wrong; but then, even 
babies go wrong sometimes. A perfectly good 
baby may acquire prejudices and even fads at 
an age when it usually ought to know better. 


DRAWN BY J. SCOTT WILLIAMS 





One of my own babies developed a perfectly 
healthy prejudice against me at an early age. 
I always treated him politely. Yet he would 
never pay me the slightest attention. Today, 
after the lapse of years, we are on the best of 
terms. Yet there is still a decorum about our 
intercourse that almost savors of royalty. 

I agree, therefore, with everybody; with the 
parent, the doctor, the nurse, the educator, the 
baby, the boy and the girl. Each of them, in 
the court of eternal justice, has a strong case. 

There are diversities of young people as well 
as of adults. There are diversities of babies, of 
boys and of girls; yet how often we hear young 
people all classed together, especially by the 
pessimist, who tells us they are all irresponsible, 
all going to the dogs. Your own children, of 
course, are generally “all right.” Above all 
things, they invariably tell the truth. With 
them any form of deceit is an unknown quan- 
tity. It is only the children of everybody else 
who are likely to go wrong. 


LAD I once knew when I was on a school 

board had the reputation of being the 
worst boy in school and, I have every reason 
to believe, nobly sustained that reputation. 
This boy was technically known as an “‘jn- 
corrigible.” So far as pure ‘“cussedness” 
went he was quite the worst boy I have ever 
known. There was apparently nothing criminal 
about his badness, which invariably took the 
form of an utter defiance of authority. 

He defied all the teachers to their faces, called 
them names, threw stones, led the other boys in 
secret Conspiracies and, in fact, did all the 
things that a thoroughly bad boy could think of 
doing against a common enemy. There were 
long discussions about him at the board meet- 
ings. Every known method was employed to 
get at that boy. It was finally deemed best, in 
common justice to the other pupils, to expel 
him, and expelled he was. Thereafter, for some 
time until he moved away, he roamed the 
streets at large. 

I was immensely interested in him, although 
he had exasperated me beyond measure, in 
common with other school trustees, and I had 
voted for his expulsion as a duty to the com- 
munity. One day I saw him stalking past my 
house and I called him. At first he would not 
reply. I had to go out after him. 

When I did get him inside and we sat down 
and faced each other, for the life of me I 
couldn’t think of a thing to say to him. I 
wanted to let him know that I was sorry, and 
that I still believed in him, but hesitated to tell 
him so, because he might very well think that 
I was doing the same thing that others had 
doubtless done before, and he would put me 
down as one of ‘‘the gang” arrayed against 
him. 


ye suddenly it occurred to me that the 
boy might give me Some valuable informa- 
tion, so I blurted out: ; 

‘‘T asked you to come in because I wanted to 
have you tell me what you think is the matter 
with our school.” 

He didn’t understand me at first and I had 
to put it to him over again. 

‘“‘T have my idea,” I said, ‘about the way the 
school ought to be run, and someone else has 
another idea. Now you have an idea which is 
evidently different from the rest of us. You 
may be right and we may be wrong. First; I 
want to know whether, if you had your way, you 
would have any school at all; and, if you would, 
just what kind of a school it would be.” 

That was about what I said to him. There 
were, Of course, preliminaries that I adopted, in 
an offhand way to getat him. I tried to treat 
him with deference, asif I considered his opinion 
quite necessary to my peace of mind. And this, 
indeed, was not so far from the truth, for I had 
always felt a sense of guilt and responsibility 
about him. 

At last I got him started, in broken, chopped 
up, catchy sentences, about that school. He 


told me how he had been treated, and no lawyer 
ever made a better argument against injustice. 
The other side was naught to him; he was there 
to plead his own case. Then he sailed into the 
school and demolished it bit by bit, until there 
was nothing left of it but a pile of bricks. The 
pirate, a blackleg, a 


superintendent was a 





scoundrel of the first water, 
and the teachers were all in 
league with him. 

The best of it was that he 
hada good, logical, convinc- 
ing reason for everything. 
He had thought it all out. 
If he had put the same men- 
tal energy into getting an 
education that he had into 
discovering what was the 
matter with that school, he 
could have been through 
Harvard, Yale or Prince- 
tonlongago. WhenIasked 
him what kind of a school he would have in its 
place, he wasn’t quite so eloquent; still he was 
pretty good. Everybody in his school would be 
“on the level.’”’ They would learn a few neces- 
sary things, but not in a regular building and 
not out of some of the “rotten” textbooks, and 
not by rote. His school would be one more or 
less devoted to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. And he talked as if Thomas Jef- 
ferson stood back of him. 

And there, in the midst of it all, his anger, or 
his feelings if you will, got the better of him and 
he actually burst out crying. I shall not tell 
what I did, because I am supposed to be a 
person of some dignity. 

Of course the boy was wrong. He hadn’t 
considered the community. But the real point 
which interested me most, and the only reason 
why my telling about him may be of value as 
illustrating some of our national defects, is that, 
in our interview, he displayed every quality 
that goes to make a first-rate man. He had 
imagination, creative ability, courage and 
originality. That is about all that anyone needs 
to do about all that he wants to do, plus health. 
Isn’t that so? 


. case led me to ask myself a question: 
“Are not all young people entitled to have 
counsel to defend them?” There may be 
occasions, indeed, when they should not be 
forced to testify against themselves. In short, 
they should be given the same privileges which 
we grant to ordinary prisoners in courts of law. 
Oftentimes we are likely to condemn our chil- 
dren before they are heard, or to conclude things 
about them based on wrong impressions. Once 
I began to notice that one of my own boys was 
not doing well in his arithmetic, a lack that 
appears to be more common today than it was. 
I asked him why his reports were so poor. He 
said: 

**[’m not good at arithmetic.’’ 

*“Nonsense!’’ I replied. “Where did you get 
such an idea?.’’ 

“*My teacher says so.” 

It was hard for me to believe that any 
teacher could be so foolish as to give a boy any 
such impression. I called upon the principal 
of the school. 2 

**T notice,” I said, “that my boy’s arithmetic 
reports are poor.” 

The principal didn’t even wait for me to go on. 

“Yes,” he said, “that is his failing. His 
teacher and I have talked it over. He is not 
good at arithmetic.’? No wonder he didn’t get 
on when they had condemned him s0 early. 
And yet he was surely entitled to a fair trial. 

This fault of jumping to conclusions is a com- 
mon American fault, and particularly, I believe, 
among women, who are more subject than men 
to change without notice. The swift age we live 
in makes us all impatient of the slow process of 
collecting evidence. We wish to dispose of our 
conclusions, so that disagreeable matters can be 
quickly dismissed. The motor is too often 
at the door, waiting to take us anywhere away 
from home and duty. Parents, therefore, often 
blame their children for things which they them- 
selves have fostered. 


~OMETIMES the machinery for fixing the 

guilt upon children when they cannot even 

defend themselves is'turned over to the state. 
One instance to illustrate this: 

In my state the law requires that when there 
are twelve defectives in a school they shall be 
formed into a class by themselves, with a 
special teacher. This appears innocent, but 
how does it work in actual practice? 

During the last two years of my nine-year 
tenure of office as-a member of the Board of 
Education in my home town defectives began 
to appear. There was said to be seven of them, 
under certain tests, the application of which had 
received the quasi-sanction of the state au 
thorities and a detailed description of which is 
not necessary here. It seemed probable, in 
view of the growth in population, that these 
defectives would increase in number to twelve, 
and as there was a new building in process, in 
order to conform to the law a room for defec- 
tives was provided. The defective class was 
formed, but it was found in practice impossible 
to use the room, for an obvious reason. As one 
mother put it: 

“But do you suppose I am going to send my 
child to a school where he is to be marked out 
as a defective and actually put into a defective 
room? That would only tend to make him 
worse. How would his playmates regard him? 
I will take him out of the school first.” 

Perhaps that is one of the grievous faults of 
a general system, designed for the protection 
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BUNGALOW of most interest- 

ing design is shown on the right. 
Its exterior walls are covered with 
shingles exposed twenty inches to 
the weather and stained gray. The 
shingles of the roof are stained brown 
and the exterior trim is also brown. 
One of the most interesting features 
of this bungalow, perhaps, is the 
shape of the roof line. Inside, the 
woodwork of the living room and 
the dining room is of cedar which has 
been stained a golden brown. Be- 
low is another interesting bungalow, 
somewhat smaller but just as well 
designed. An interesting feature of 
it is the terrace along the side. 


























































DESIGNED BY CYRit BENNETT 


HE walls of the house below are of 

hollow tile with oyster-white ce- 
ment plaster covering. The roof is of 
mottled gray-green slate and the little 
touches of reddish-brown brick and tile 
give considerable character to the ex- 
terior. On the first floor there are the 
usual three rooms, with a good-sized 
central hall, and above three large bed- 
rooms and one small one. The regula- 
tion pantry is omitted and in its place 
there is a small passage with a built-in 
china cupboard. 


CONTRIBUTED BY GERTRUDE A. LUCKEY 


ELOW is a little house reminiscent 
of the English cottage type. Most 
of the sleeping rooms are on the first 
floor, although there are two above. 
The sleeping rooms, however, are sepa- 
rated from the living portion by a hall, 
which gives them the required pri- 
vacy and quietness. From the kitchen 
there opens a large alcove which affords 
an excellent space for a servants’ dining 
room or sitting room. The handling of 
the porch pillars and the inclosed sun 
porch is especially interesting. 











DESIGNED BY H, REX STACKHOUSE 








DESIGNED BY AMOS ELLIS 


OST pleasing indeed is the house 

below. One of its best features is 
the number of sliding doors between 
the rooms, as well as the French doors 
leading to the screened living porch 
from both the dining room and the 
living room. The result is a large num- 
ber of veiled vistas throughout the 
lower floor. The exterior is of stucco 
over metal lath. 


NoTE—“Journal Bungalows” and 
“Journal Houses,” two books which 
our readers have been demanding for 
years, are now ready. Each book 
contains over 50 pages of the best 
bungalow or house designs we have 
published. The books are fifty cents 
each and may be had by addressing 
the Book Editor, Architectural De- 
partment, THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 








OTE—We shall be 

glad to send you 
small-sketch floor plans 
of-these bungalows or 
houses, and tell you the 
approximate costs, if a 
two-cent stamp is sent 
for each plan requested. 
Address Carey Ed- 
munds, Architectural 
Department, THE 
LADIES’ HOMEJOURNAL, 
Philadelphia. We will 
send also Mr. Keys’ 
pamphlet, “How to Fi- 
nance the Building of a 
Little Home,” or “What 
You Should Know 
When Building a Little 
House,” by Charles E. 
White, Jr., or “Your 
Fireplace and How to 
Build It,” by Joseph N. 
Hettel, but a two-cent 
stamp must be inclosed 
for each. 

















DESIGNED BY GEORGE A. CLARK 


































Selected from 
8000 Vineyards 
i 


HE choicest white grapes 
from California’s sun-lit | 
: vineyards — grapes which i 
i are too delicate to ship fresh to jy 
the markets—are carefully I 
selected for Sun-Maid Raisins. j 


! 

| Delicious nuggets of energy— both good 
and good for you, the healthfulness ¥ 

i and charm of California come to you in I 
every Sun-Maid Raisin. Get a package {i 

i from your grocer now and try these 

i 


Raisin Dumplings with 
Whipped Cream 


| 1 cup Sun-Maid Raisins, | cup Rice, I tea- |} 
} spoon It. Wash the rice through several waters, it 
put on to boil with 4 quarts of water. Boil 20 
| minutes in uncovered boiler, add salt while boiling; 
= drain (do not blanch). Have 4 pieces of cheese- 
 §~§= cloth. Place one piece on saucer, cover with 4 the 
| rice, in center put | tablespoon steamed raisins, 
{ bring the rice up and around the raisins, shape 


f 
i 
fi 
around in the cheese-cloth, tie close to rice. Have * 
i} 
i 
i 


sauce-pan with 4 quarts boiling hard, put in 


i dumplings and boil 20 minutes. Remove cheese- 





cloth and serve with a teaspoon, currant jelly on 
top and whipped cream around. 





Raisin Cookies 


i spoons Milk, !/2 teaspoon Baking Soda, /2 teaspoon 

Cream Tartar, /2 cup Sun-Maid led Raisins, 
| 4 cups Flour. Cream butter with | cup of sugar, 
“1 add well-beaten egg. Heat the milk, dissolve bak- Hy 
i] ing soda in it, and add slowly. Sift the cream of 
| tartar with 3 cups of flour and add one cup at a 
4 time. You will need a fourth cup, so have it sifted. 
: Roll out on floured bake-board % inch thick and 


Y2 cup Butter, 1¥% cups Sugar, 1 Egg, 4 table- ! 
! 
























iw 


cut with a round cutter. Sprinkle sugar over top, 
dip the raisins in water and press one into each cake. 
Hi) = Bake 12 to 15 minutes in moderate oven. You may 
I need more flour than 4 cups. Have the dough so 
that it will not stick. 
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~ Raisin Bread Pudding 8 
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ii 
i To a pint of bread crumbs add a well-beaten egg, 
a cupful of milk, a third of a cupful of molasses and 
| a cupful of Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins cut in halves. 
7 Mix well together, then:stir in a half teaspoonful 
i} each of cinnamon, salt and soda. Turn intoa but- 
| tered pudding boiler and cook two hours. Serve it 
ij] with the following sauce: Beat to a cream a half 
i] ~©cupful of butter and gradually beat into it a cupful 
| of sugar. Add any preferred flavoring. When it is 
sj smooth and creamy pile it roughly on a pretty dish, 
ij place it where it will get cold and before serving 
grate over it a little nutmeg. 


i i — Be ey 





California RAISIN BREAD 
F Made with SUN-MAID RAISINS 

Our prize recipe, used by the best bakers every- |# 
where, calls for plenty of raisins in each slice o 


California Raisin Bread. Ask for this bread by name ; 








at your dealer's. 

California Raisin Bread has all the lightness and 
healthfulness of good bread plus the wealt 
energy for work or play that Sun-Maid Raisins 
offer. Write us for our free recipe book, de- 
scribing many new ways of using these beneficial jj 
raisins in your home. = 

Sun-Maid Raisins come in three forms, Seeded i] 
(seeds extracted), Seedless (from seedless grapes), 
Cluster (on the stem, not seeded). 7 


California Associated Raisin Company 
Membership 8000 Growers 


i a. a oe 


Fresno, California 
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KINDS OF 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


VARNISH 
for three kinds 











AR-NOT 


for Floors 
Made to be walked on, danced 


on, scrubbed and have fur- 
niture dragged over it. 

















SCAR-NOT 











for Furniture and 
Woodwork 


Varnish of high polishing 
qualities that will stand the 
knocks of usage, varying tem- 
peratures, hot water, or steam. 

















for Outdoor Work 


Holds its luster and its color 
against the attack of every 
kind of weather. 


Ask the Sherwin-Williams dealer for the 
varnish that your need demands. Send for 


book—The A B C of Home Painting. 


SHERWIN-WILLL 


PAINTS &~ VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 
617 Canal Road, N.W.,Cleveland, Ohio 
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JHEN I was a girl I lived in a 
s\|| house I was ashamed of— 
| and, indeed, it was very dif- 
erent from the other girls’ 
houses. But instead of get- 
ting out and away from the 
old house, as in time I cer- 
tainly had the privilege of do- 
ing—for every strong young 
_ = person can get out and away 
if he or she really wishes to—I married a poor 
man, and we began life in the old house I was 
ashamed of. I thought I loved the boy so well 
that the old house would be glorified and I 
would never wish for anything else. So did he; 
and he must have been very much surprised 
when, only a few months after our marriage, I 
again reverted to the subject of the ugly old 
house and how I hated it. 

We “worried along” for several years, saving 
a little money by the most rigid economy, and 
finally we decided to change the old house. 
Such a hodgepodge as we made of it! We spent 
our little all on it and took away every charac- 
teristic of quaintness it had, leaving it nonde- 
script. We “cut down” the windows, built on 
a horrid little ‘‘ vestibule,”’ added a totally use- 
less and ugly gable, and, crowning defacement 
of all, we took out the old front door, which was 
really perfectly charming, and substituted a twin 
window. 

If there is an abomination in architecture it is 
a twin window. I was perfectly crazy in those 
days about stained glass. People were using it 
in residences then, and nothing would do me but 
that we must have some, in spite of the fact that 
the little old wooden structure was totally un- 
suited to it. 

The result of our “improvement” was truly 
pathetic. But I tried to make it “‘do.”’? Icon- 
soled myself by thinking that it was “nearly 
like”’ the houses of certain friends of mine whom 
I was actually trying to imitate. 

But after a few years I gave up trying and set 
up a whine for a better house—a bigger one, a 
house furnace-heated and equipped with modern 
improvements. 

Finally we got a big house—and we have it 
yet, riding us like an old man of the sea, a posses- 
sion we would quickly part with if we could sell 
it for half its actual worth. 











THINK this is the common history of ambi- 

tious couples of our age, who find themselves 
suddenly childless again, with the “‘big house”’ 
they thought they needed a burden they can 
scarcely cope with. 

If we had lived on in the old house, filling it 
with the sunshine of sweet content, adding to 
its real comfort, if we could, by heating appa- 
ratus and electric lights, but never changing a 
window or a door, we would have been much 
richer (or perhaps I would better say much less 
poor), and perhaps happier too. 

I feel so sorry for women who do not like their 
houses—and men often compel them to live in 
houses they do not like—but one thing some 
women do not sincerely consider, and that is, 
that it is a duty to like the house you live in. 
We all take our houses and our meals and our 
good beds too much as matters of course; we 
forget to take them as great blessings, and make 
of them sanctuaries of the soul—holy places 
wherein God dwells. 

I believe every well-to-do man ought to build 
his wife the kind of house she likes; although 
the result would often be terrifying, for many 
women have terribly poor taste in architecture 
and little judgment in planning. They incline 
toward too much ornamentation; and they have 
an inveterate habit of planning for the social 
function and the ‘‘sometime guest,’’ instead of 
for the family life. 

We have such a passion for thinking how the 
stairway will look when the reception guests are 
coming down and how finely the double doors 
will throw the floors all together, when two or 
three big gatherings are all we are likely ever to 
have, and the open stairway which is so hard to 
clean and the double door which lets in so much 
cold will be with us always. 


NE of my great grievances at the old house 
where I used to live was that the stairway 
came down into the living room. Think how 
many stairways in the finest houses of today 
are alike unceremonious, coming down plump, 
without apology, right into the living room! 
Oh, we never know what we are discarding, or 
how soon the thing we wantonly destroy when 
we ‘‘remodel”’ is going to come back into vogue 
again. 
In my younger days I pined fora bay window. 
It seemed to me that if I could just have one I 
would loll in it constantly, with the feeling of 
riches clinging about me like a garment. I have 
two bay windows now. It takes eight strips of 
curtains to drape each of them, and every time 
we fit a carpet or a matting to the floor of either 
room we use up enough nerve force and religion 
tosupply a Young Woman’s Christian Associ- 
ation for a month. 


deas of a Plain Country 


I think it is a real pity for a woman to have 
to cook in an uncomfortable and inconvenient 
kitchen. I am distinctly happier for having the 
water faucets and the sink in the kitchen, though 
I lived some pretty happy years with neither, 
going outside for every drop of water I used and 
carrying out every drop of waste water. I often 
think that the women who write so blithely 
about the ease and simplicity of kitchen work 
are such as use the gas stove and have the water 
near at hand. 

It is a very common thing for people with a 
growing family to wish for a big house. But do 
such folks consider how very soon that big house 
will be empty, and the hearts of the parents, if 
God spares them to each other, will be turning 
back to the little house where they began life? 
Strangely enough, if a couple weathers the blasts 
of life together till the children are married and 
gone they often find at last the very thing they 
sometimes thought in bitterness that life had 
denied them: the companionship of love with- 
out its passion. 

This gentle companionship is so much the 
better part of love it isa pity for a woman who 
has a chance to enjoy it to be bothered with a 
big establishment and the help she must keep 
to maintain it. 


UST a word about crowding together. Re- 

member the great people the trundle-beds of 
our pioneer era turned out. Are the grand 
apartments with private baths which each indi- 
vidual of a rich family now considers a necessity 
turning out anything better? 

It is a fine thing for the family to live close 
together. ‘‘ United we stand, divided we fall!” 
There is a nearness in the one fire in the house 
on a winter night that calls out every lovable 
thing in human nature—we have to be sociable, 
there is no chance to sulk! 

All this is for people who own their houses. 
What of those who must move about, paying 
rent or occupying the parsonage or the dwelling 
the ‘‘company” offers them? This I do not 
know. I have never lived in a rented house. 
But my guess about it is this: If you own a 
home and have the chance of going out and 
planting a flower or a tree with any certainty of 
remaining to sce it grow and blossom, you really 
must not complain—it is too ungrateful, in the 
face of those who have no permanent abiding 
place. 

To me the house I live in means something 
indescribable in words. It is a way of thinking 
and feeling which I have, a holy and religious 
emotion. There is a beautiful bit of English 
verse describing the action of a tiny girl when 
presented with a globe: She turned it till she 
found England, and then, exclaiming, “‘Letty’s 
home is there!”’ kissed the map passionately. 
I confess that I cry when I read this, because 
I remember distinctly that as a child I was 
ashamed of our house even while I loved it—it 
was a flaw in my nature, a deflection of loyalty 
to what was my own. 

Do you know we ought to love things because 
they are ours? Yes, and we ought in every way 
possible to beautify them too. A woman ought 
fairly to fight for clean paint, green grass and a 
vine at the doorway; and then, if she doesn’t 
keep the rooms—no matter how queer and un- 
fashionable or even inconvenient they may be 
clean and sanitary and full of fresh air and the 
repose of a quiet spirit, she is all wrong and out 
of harmony with life. 


UT, lacking the tangible means to beautify 

our house, there is always one sure way of 
making it a pleasant place, and that is by our 
own personal attitude. 

I saw a picture once on the “‘funny page” of 
a magazine. A young woman had just asked 
earnestly of an artistic friend: ‘‘ How can I make 
this room attractive?”’ ‘‘Stay in it,” he replied, 
giving her an adoring glance. I took this to 
heart. 

A woman ought always to be more interest- 
ing, more charming, more capable of making 
her friends wish to return to her home than any- 
thing she has by way of possessions or even of 
comforts. 

We can all think of friends we would rather 
be with on a desert island than to be with others 
we know in a royal palace. 

I do wish we could have schools of instruction 
in good taste for grown-up women. I wish that 
some actual movement in the direction of pro- 
mulgating good taste could actually be insti- 
tuted. One sees so many women who dress 
pretty well—for the vast majority of women 
have improved greatly in their dressing during 
the last five or six years—yet who still do dread- 
ful things to their houses; who select hideous 
wall paper and carpets, put terrible pictures on 
their walls, and buy the execrable cheap furni- 
ture with which the market is flooded. 

Really I seriously believe there should be some 
legal intervention against selling the wretched 
stuff that is to vitiate the taste of coming gen- 
erations. We have moral crusades and we leg- 
islate against a man’s freedom to enjoy himself 





in his own way—we prohibit in so far as we 
can the sales of a fluid that we believe demor- 
alizes society. Why not discriminate against 
the manufacture and sale of cheap, shoddy 
things that positively affect the spiritual wel- 
fare of a family? 

I declare that I do earnestly believe that 
things have an influence, just as persons do. One 
couch in red and yellow “crushed” plush is 
enough to retard the progress of a family for a 
generation at least. They cannot really progress 
while the thing is in sight. The case is hopeless, 
because any family who do not know that a 
couch made of goods boxes and provided with a 
calico cover is far more beautiful can scarcely 
know right from wrong. They are real subjects 
for a missionary. 

If you can’t sellthe couch cover it with plain 
denim or even with calico, but cover it from 
sight, unless you wish your girls to become 
shabby, tawdry creatures and your boys to 
“leave home”’ with little regret. 

I am afraid the sentiment for houses is not so 
strong as formerly—we seem to greet change 
with such delight in later years, we are so pas- 
sionately ‘‘modern.”’ I am haunted as I grow 
older by remembered houses in which I often 
visited as a child. With dismay I notice that 
most of them are gone, and with them the atmos- 
phere that was an actuality, nota fancy. There 
were things that little balustrade rails and cup- 
board doors and bits of stairway said to me; 
and they are things I cannot and would not 
forget. 

These interiors are recalled most vividly by an 
odor. Each house had its peculiar aroma. And 
Leven dream of these odors to this day. 

Iam so glad that quaint things are once more 
in favor: the pergola, the little paved court, the 
lattice, the arbor, the flowering shrub, the trellis. 
All these things are so easily possible to the poor 
who own little homes, or, even, who rent them; 
and how they redeem the least beautiful struc 
ture and make it affluent with beauty! 


NMERICA has been crude longenough. Her 
de homes have stood bare and gaunt in the 
clay ground with the cornfields all around them 
long enough. At last we know that the house, 
the yard, the surroundings, must be good to look 
upon if not actually beautiful. We begin, too, 
to know the value of trees around the house, 
and to see the beauty in hedgerows and flower 
borders. 

When men awake to these things we shall 
see vines on the walls of the renter’s house, 
shrubbery in his dooryard, neat palings all 
around and a look of cheer, where now we see 
little besides squalor and evidences of intense 
carelessness, even making allowance for the 
cruel ‘‘tiredness”’ of the man and his wife who 
live and work there. 

No matter how at variance with your actual 
taste in houses the house you live in is, you can 
love it if you try to. The great trouble is that 
you are very likely trying not to. You are allow 
ing it to be hatefu! to you because you want a 
new one with all your heart. But home is sanc 
tuary, and one must never desecrate it with un 
hallowed thought. Wherever we sit down to eat 
and lie down to sleep must have the blessing of 
our inmost souls. 

The house knows all that we know. Did you 
ever, glancing up suddenly from your work on 
a quiet afternoon, feel the palpable spirit-home 
around you? Orhasit not greeted you visibly on 
your return from a walk or a visit? This is not 
imagination, it is real. The house is asking you 
to love it as it loves you, to return to it some 
gratitude for its shelter, some appreciation of 
its seclusion and safety. And if it is a poor lit- 
tle house think tenderly of it too; it is doing 
the best it can. It is very willing for you to be 
happy in it. 


NANIMATE things respond, like people, to 

affection. Just try loving your house, if you 
don’t believeit. Try twining a vine to hide some 
defect or planting a tree to break the bare effect 
ofawall. Let green things creep lovingly around 
the foundations and little snow-white curtains 
peep through the narrow windowpanes. When 
you have loved your house a little while, in 
spite of all its faults your heart will sing a pean 
of joy every time you go homeward; you will 
find yourself singing, if you know it, the words 
of the Pilgrims’ chant in ‘‘ Tannhiiuser’”’: 


Once more, dear home, I with rapture behold thee, 
And greet the fields that so sweetly enfold thee! 


Do you remember the great crashing, vibrating, 
mournful, joyous, glad, sorrowful chords that 
go with this sentiment? This is what they are 
trying to express: The deep human emotion, the 
sadness, gladness, solemnity and gayety of lov- 
ing what is our own, with all its defects, despite 
all our wishes that it might be different. 

That is the way we should look at the house 
we live in. 


it Konan Mamtlachacdlen 
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, 
Comforts and Conveniences for Owner and Guest } 
EAL family interests center 
around an automobile, which 
brings tours, frolics and picnics to 
the door of the owner. Now comes 
Christmas, a splendid time to add, 
in gifts, some of the small luxuries. 
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“We use Pebeco 
in our family— 


and everybody in our 
family has fine, white 
teeth. I “Ae Pebeco 
and I know it’s just 
as good as can be for 
my teeth?’ 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


is good for everybody’s 
teeth—old and young.’ 





If you start using 
Pebeco in time, you 
probably will keep your 
teeth sound and white 
for life. That’s a mighty 
comforting thought, 
isn’t it? And it’s true— 
because Pebeco helps 
ward off “‘Acid-Mouth,” 
which is the worst foe 
to good teeth—the esti- 
mated cause of 95% of 
all tooth decay. 


Nine out of every ten 
persons are said to have 
*‘“Acid-Mouth.’”’ Is it 
likely that you and all 
your family can escape 
this menace to sound 
teeth? 


Send for FREE Ten-Day 
Trial Tube of Pebeco 
and Acid Test Papers 


The Test Papers will show how 
many in your home have “Acid- 
Mouth,” and how Pebeco counter- 
acts it. The Ten-Day Trial Tube 
will show you how a real dentifrice 
acts. Pebeco has a fresh, keen taste, 
and cleanses and whitens teeth beau- 
tifully. Pebeco is sold everywhere 
in extra-large size tubes. 
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Manufactured by 


LEHN & FINK 


Manufacturing Chemists 
136 William St., New York City 
Canadian Office: Unity Bldg., Montreal 
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one can do anything alone, and 








By Georgene Faulkner, the “Story Lady” 


/ Our Daily Bread 


NCE upon a time there was a little girl 
(ismed Bertha. She was a very inde- 
pendent little girl and she always felt that 

she could do things all by herself. 

One day Bertha said to her mother: ‘‘Father 
says that every little girl should know how to 
make bread, so I want to bake bread all by 
myself and give it to father tonight.”’ 

““Very well,’ answered her mother. ‘But it 
is rather difficult to make bread, so you had 
better let Jane help you.” 

‘*She can tell me how,” said Bertha, “but I 
do want to do it all by myself.” 

So Bertha went down to the kitchen and told 
Jane, the cook. 

““Why,”’ said Jane, ‘‘I cannot bake bread all 
by myself, for the grocer brings me the flour.” 

‘*Oh,”’ said Bertha, “‘I never thought of that. 
Well, I will go to the grocer and buy my own 
flour and then I can do it all myself.” 

So Bertha took some money and a small bas- 
ket, in which to carry a sack of flour, and she 
went to the grocery store. 

But when she told the grocer about it he 
said: ‘‘Why,I do not make the flour; it comes 
from the mill.” 

Then Bertha walked away from the village 
and she followed the river until at last she heard 
a ‘‘splash, splash, splashing” sound of the water 
pushing the great water wheel of the mill. 


“THE miller was standing in the doorway and 
his hair and beard were as white as snow 
from the fine dust of the flour. 

But when Bertha told him why she had come 
he laughed and shook his head. 

**Tf you want to make bread all by yourself, 
you will have to go to the farmer,” he said, “‘for 
the farmer brings the wheat to me to have it 
ground into flour.” 

**Oh,”’ said Bertha, “‘I never thought of that.” 

So Bertha trudged along swinging her empty 
basket until she came to the home of Farmer 
Gray. She saw him out near the barn and she 
went right to him and said: ‘‘I have come on 
business, Mr. Gray. I should like to buy some 
wheat, and then I will take the wheat to the 
mill and have it ground into flour, and then I 
will take the flour home and make some bread, 
for I wish to bake bread all by myself and I do 
not want anyone to help me.” 

Farmer Gray shook his head, and then he 
pointed toward the field of golden grain wav- 
ing in the wind, and he said: ‘‘ Why, Bertha, I 
cannot make the grain grow all by myself. I 
work very hard and plow the field and make 
ready the soil, then I plant the seed, but God 
sends the warm sunshine to the earth and He 
gives life to the little seed and causes it to grow. 
Nothing in this world can grow without the help 
of the Heavenly Father.” 

“Oh,” said Bertha, “‘I am sorry that I spoke 
as I did. I see now that many, many people 
must help before we have a loaf of bread.’ 

“‘Let me give you a bunch of wheat,” said 
Farmer Gray, “and then you will remember 
this.” 


AAS BERTHA went home she stopped by the 
ee mill and told the miller about it, and he 
took her into the mill and showed her the whole 
process and gave her small samples of the grain 
as it was ground into flour. 

When she came through the village she stopped 
at the grocery store and told about it and she 
bought a small sack of flour. Then she went 
home and told Jane the whole story, and Jane 
helped her make the bread. She found it was 
quite difficult and she was glad to have help. 

That night at the supper table she put the 
loaf of bread at her father’s plate and she had 
the stalks of wheat in a vase, like a bouquet, 
while in small dishes she had the grains of 
wheat and samples of ground grain. 

**Well, well, what is this surprise?’’ asked her 
father. ‘‘Did you make this bread for me, little 
daughter? I am sure that it 


for the bread we eat we are not only dependent 
upon the grocer, the miller and the farmer, but 
above all we must thank God, the Father of all, 
the Giver of every good and perfect gift.” 

And as the father bowed his head and said 
the evening grace before breaking the bread, 
Bertha felt a new meaning in every word that he 
said; and she understood the words: “We 
thank thee, O God, for this, our daily bread.” 


The Terrible Turkey 


HERE lived on a farm a big, fat turkey, 
who was so cross and disagreeable that 
everyone in the barnyard disliked him, 

and they would all run whenever he came near. 
One morning the farmer’s little boy came out 
to feed the chickens. ‘‘ Here, chick, chick!” he 
called; and all the barnyard fowls came to him. 
But the moment the terrible turkey saw the 
little boy he rushed at him and began to nip his 
legs, for the boy had on bright red stockings. 

““*Turr-rr-rr! Turr-rr-rr! I hate red, it makes 
me mad. Go away, I say. Turr-urr-rr-rr!”’ 

The poor little boy dropped the food and ran, 
screaming, toward the house, with the big 
turkey running after him, pecking at his legs. 

When the boy had gone the turkey came 
strutting back to the barnyard, scolding: ‘‘Gob- 
ble, gobble, gobble! Such trouble, trouble- 
uble-uble! I hate red-red-red!’’ But all the 
fowls were so angry at the turkey that they 
stood in a ring and scolded him. 

“*Cock-a-doodle-doo, you big coward, you!” 
crowed the rooster. 

““Forshame! For shame!” sawed the guinea 
hens with their rasping voices. 

“Cluck, cluck! Bad luck!” shrieked the hens. 

““Cheep, cheep! He is cheap, cheap!”’ peeped 
the little chicks. 

“*Quack, quack, alack, alack!” said the ducks. 
‘“‘Will the boy come back? Quack! Quack!” 

“Turr-urr-rr!’’ said the turkey. “I do not 
care whether the boy comes back or not; we 
have the food.” 

‘*Hiss-ss, hiss-ss,’’ hissed the geese in scorn, 
“Did you ever see such bad manners?”’ 


UT the turkey gobbled his food, and then 
started off foralong walk. As he came near 
the house. he saw the farmer with his little boy. 
“So that is the turkey that scared you by peck- 
ing at your legs. Well, never mind, son, he has 
not long to live, for he is our Thanksgiving tur- 
key; and soon you will be pecking at his legs.” 
The turkey did not know what the farmer 
said, but he felt he was being laughed at, and 
so he strutted away across the fields. The corn- 
stalks had been cut and stacked up in long rows, 
and between them, lying on the ground, were 
big pumpkins looking like large orange balls. 
Suddenly the turkey found himself right against 
a great Orange pumpkin. ‘‘Turr-urr-rr! Get 
out of my way, I say! Turr-urr-rr!”’ But the 
pumpkin could only lie still in the sunshine. 
“Everyone in the barnyard is afraid of me,” 
bragged the turkey; “even people run from 
me; and I made a little boy cry this morning; 
so you had better get out of my way before | 
make you,” and the turkey gave a savage peck 
at the pumpkin. But he only got his mouth full 
of something soft which he did not like at all. 
“Get out of my way, or I will push you!”’ scolded 
the turkey. And ina terrible rage he flew at the 
pumpkin, but his feet slipped on its smooth 
sides, he lost his balance and went sprawling in 
the dust in a most undignified manner. 
““Turr-urr-rr-rr! You threw me this time,”’ 
said the turkey as he shook the dust frém his 
feathers. “I will walk around you now—but 
wait until we meet again! ‘Turr-urr-rr-rr!” 
Soonafterward they did meet again—upon the 
Thanksgiving table. The turkey was roasted 
brown, While the pumpkin was made into pies. 
The turkey could not scold “Gobble, gobble, 
gobble, get out of my way!” to the pumpkin, 
but the people could gobble them both up—and 
that was the end of the terrible turkey. 


The Good Shepherd 


LONG time ago there lived a good shepherd 
A who lovedallhissheep. He had one hun- 
dred sheep and lambs in his flock, but he 
knew them all, and could call each one by name; 
and the sheep knew the shepherd’s voice, and 
they followed him wherever he led them, and 
came to him whenever he called to them. 
. Every day :the shepherd went out over the 
hillside with his flock of sheep, and he led them 
into many pleasant places, through the green 
pastures and beside the still waters; and some- 
times, when they were obliged to travel over 
the rough and rugged roads, he would lift up a 
poor, tired little lamb and carry it safely over 
the stony places. He watched over the sheep 
by night as well as by day, keeping them from 
all danger and harm, and guarding them from 
wild beasts. And each night, when they re- 
turned to their sheepfold, he counted them, to 
be sure that not one had been lost or had gone 
astray. 


NE evening, as the shepherd was bringing 

his sheep down from the mountainside, a 
great storm swept over them: the lightning 
flashed and the thunder rolled and rumbled, and 
then the storm broke in all its fury. 

The good shepherd took his terrified sheep 
as quickly as possible down the mountainside, 
and they ran as fast as they could, until at last 
they found shelter in their own sheepfold: The 
shepherd opened wide the door, and as the 
sheep and lambs came rushing in they huddled 
together in their fright, bleating wildly. Butone 
old mother sheep seemed to bleat more loudly 
than all the rest. 

“Ba-a-a! Ba-a-a!’”’ she cried, as though she 
were Calling for her baby. The shepherd was 
counting his lambs and sheep when he heard the 
mother sheep crying, and he went to her; but 
he could not find her baby lamb. He looked all 
about and, holding high his lantern, he counted 
the sheep once more. There were ninety and 
nine in the sheepfold, so he knew that one had 
been lost, and that one was a tiny lamb out on 
the hillside alone in that raging storm. 

The shepherd said to himself: ‘‘No wonder 
the poor mother is crying for her lost baby. I 
will go out at once and find it.” 

Then the shepherd wrapped his long cloak 
about him and, taking his lantern and his 
strong shepherd’s staff, he went back up the 
hillside to search for the lost lamb. 

The wind blew and the rain came down in 
torrents, beating through his heavy cloak until 
he was drenched to the skin. But he cared not 
for himself; he thought only of his lost lamb, 
alone in the darkness in that wild storm. 


' NALLY he came to a dark hole or pit. As he 

held his lantern over it he saw something 
white which stirred; and he heard a little voice 
bleating: “‘ Ma-a-a! Ma-a-a! Ma-a-a!” as though 
the poor baby lamb were calling for its mother. 

The shepherd could not reach the little lamb 
with his hand, so he put down his long staff, and 
then carefully lifted the lamb by the curved 
crook and brought it up out of the hole. 

Then he took the lost lamb and held it under 
his coat. And the little lamb nestled snugly 
down in his warm bosom and went to sleep, for 
it knew that it was safe in the arms of the good 
shepherd. 

The shepherd had a difficult time climbing 
down over the mountainside through the mud 
and the rain; but he did not mind the storm, for 
he was happy as he felt the lost lamb cuddling 
closely tohim. And he said to himself: ‘‘What 
shepherd having one hundred sheep would let 
one little lamb suffer? No, if one lamb were 
lost he would leave all the rest and go after that 
which was lost, and search for it until he had 
found it; and when he had found it he would 
bring it home rejoicing.” 

When the good shepherd reached the sheep- 
fold he put the lost lamb close to its mother and 

the baby lamb cried: “‘ Ma-a-a! 





will be good.” 

‘*Ves,”’ said Bertha, ‘“‘I made 
it for you, father, but I could not 
do it all by myself. I thought 
that I could, but I found that 
I must go to the grocer for the 
flour; he sent me to the miller, 
and the miller told me to go to 
the farmer; so I went to Farmer 
Gray, for I wanted to make the 
bread all by myself, and Farmer 
Gray told me that no one could 
do that, for God caused the 
grain to grow.” 

“‘T am glad, daughter, that 
you learned this lesson that no 





“Guides to Reading”; 


OTE—Miss Faulkner will be glad to send to parents and 
teachers, upon request, the following lists of books for children: 
**Collections of Kindergarten Stories”; 
“Collections of Children’s Stories”; ‘‘Collections of Bible Stories”’; say: ‘‘My poor baby.”’ And 
“Poetry for Children”; ‘‘Nature Stories”; ‘“Miscellaneous Col- 
‘ Jections of Fairy Tales’’; “National Fairy Tales’’; “American 
Hero Stories for Boys and Girls”; ‘Hero Tales for Boys and 
Girls’; ‘‘Some Popular Books for Boys”; ‘‘ Stories for Girls”; 
“Picture Books and Story Books for Little Children ”’; ‘‘ Outdoor 
Life and Sports’; ‘Useful Books for Our Boys and Girls,” 
Kindly inclose addressed, stamped envelopes with your requests. 
Address Miss Faulkner, in care of Tue Lapirs’ Home JourNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Ma-a-a! Ma-a-a!” And the 
mother sheep kissed it with her 
rough tongue, and stroked its 
wool as she bleated ‘‘ Ba-a-a! 
Ba-a-a! Ba-a-a!’’ as muchas to 


they were both so thankful to 
be together once more that they 
showed it in their own way. 
And the shepherd was so 
thankful that the lost lamb was 
in its own home that he went 
out and told all his friends and 
neighbors about it; and he said: 
*“Rejoice with me, for I have 
found my sheep which was 








lost.” 
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A Comfortable Chair for 
$7, Cushions Extra 





For Living Room 
or Bedroom 



















A Small Table and Windsor Chair for the Little 
Ones of the Family 





For the Hall or Living 
Room. It Stands Six 
Feet High 







A Muffin Stand is 
Always Acceptable 


A Good-Looking Over- 
A Windsor Chair in stuffed Chair 
College Colors or in 


Mahogany 





A Mahogany Sewing Table 





With Wood Top This Sells for $15 An Exceptionally Well-Designed Card Table 





A Tea Cart is Almost Indispensable 
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The Good-Looking Table Above Sells for $30; the 
Chair on the Left, With a Pocket for Magazines, for 














$11.50; That on the Right for $8; Cushions Extra 








NOTE —The odd piece of furniture always makes an acceptable gift, and if you want to buy any of the pieces shown we will be glad to tell you where 
they may be had and to give further prices. Address Jane Porter, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, inclosing an addressed, stamped envelope. 
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The Rug 
is the Thing 


T STRIKES the big, dominant 
note in your color scheme — 
it’s the broadest expanse of 
color in the room—and it ought to 
represent the color motif upon 
which the entire harmony is built. 
That’s why people are coming 
to solid tones—why they have 
been so quick to appreciate 


earfla 
LINEN RUGS 


For the wide range of selection 
in these linen floor coverings—the 
only linen rugs in the world—means 
more than staunch durability, more 
than extraordinary economy—it 
means the perfect realization of 
color-harmony. 

There is nothing like them. They 
are the only linen rugs in the 
world—as distinctive in their class 
as Orientals in theirs—and with 
as much charm. 





This is the delicate 


u- bloom of the flax plant, 
which gives us linen. 

English history tells that 

the daughters of Edward 

the Elder, just 1,000 years 

ago, were famous for their 

skill in weaving and em- 
broidering linen. Then, 

linen was a royal luxury. 

It is a luxury still, but 

within the reach of all. Its 


use in KLEARFLAX LINEN 
Rus is not only luxurious 
but economical. 











Send for our booklet—‘“‘Seven 
Years and a Million Dollars.”’ It’s 
free and its splendid color illustra- 
tions will help you to see the 
infinite possibilities of re-decorat- 
ing your home. 


WESTERN RUG CO. 


Room 1925 


212 Fifth Ave., New York 
Mills at Duluth, Minnesota 
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POMPEIAN BEAUTY 















































To Miss Pickford: We here publicly thank 
you for honoring us with the permission of offer- 
ing the first Art Calendar of you, the world’s 
most popular woman. 


A Mary Pickford 


Secret 


You know that she has a rare charm 
of youthful beauty. But do you know 
that she has a quality of perseverance 
almost unequaled in the history of 
the world’s famous women? For ex- 
ample, she posed 70 times over a 
period of many weeks before she was 
satisfied that this, her first Art Calen- 
dar, showed herself and her pet, 
“Canary Billie,” in just the best pos- 
sible pose. In her motion pictures, her 
writings, her charities, etc., etc., she is 
satisfied with only the best. 
Will you think us boastful if we say that we feel 
the same way toward Pompeian toilet prepara- 
tions? We are satisfied with only the best. 
For example, Pompeian NIGHT Cream was 
7 thought it 


tried out for 7 years before we 
sufficiently perfected to bear the name Pom- 
peian. By the way, Pompeian NIGHT Cream 
is entirely different from our popular Pompeian 
MASSAGE Cream in alten use and results. 
you will acquire the 
Beauty Hint | habit of nightly use of 
Pompeian NIGHT Cream, youthful beauty will 
linger long in your face. Your skin will be- 
come soft and clear. Pompeian NIGHT Cream 
is already famous from coast to coast for its 
snow-whiteness, smoothness and delicacy of 
perfume. It also solves the complexion prob- 
lem of women who motor. Sample sent with 
Art Panel. Motorists’ tubes, 25c. Jars, 35c & 
75c at the stores. An imitation will disappoint 
you. Refuse it if offered. 
Soft, brilliant, fluffy hair will 
Hair Hint be yours if you use that de- 
lightful clear amber liquid, Pompeian HAIR 
Massage. It is also bringing relief to thou- 
sands troubled with unsightly and dangerous 
Dandruff and Scalp Itching. It will not dis- 
color the hair. Bottles, 25c, 50c & $1 at the 
stores. An imitation will disappoint you. Re- 
fuse it if offered. 
of Miss Pickford and 
Art Panel peian NIGHT Cream 
sent for 10c. Size, 28 in. by 744. Art store value, 


50c. In exquisite colors. Please clip the cou- 
pon now before you forget it. 


Cut Off, Sign and Send E 
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Pom- 
sample 





















Address 


City 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 1 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose a dime for a Mary Pickford 


Art Panel and a Pompeian NIGHT Cream Sample. 
if 
gladly speak a good word to my friends about it and 
RP 


or letting me have this picture for only 10c, I will 


ompeian products if I like them. 


Name 

















Keeping the Wrist From Stiffening 


If one’s wrist is stiff, is there any set of 
exercises especially adapted to acquiring 
a freer movement? Oris there any special 
method ? ALEXANDER N. D. R. 


It depends on whether your wrist is 
stiff from non-use or from wrong use. 
Assuming that the latter is the case, I 
should recommend studies in wrist oc- 
taves, but you must watch your wrist 
while playing and rest at the slightest 
indication of its stiffening. 


The Right Position for the Thumb 


What is the correct position for the 
thumb? Should it be curved well under 
the hand while playing? i. Ee 


In scale playing the thumb should be 
slightly curved and kept near the index 
finger in order to be ready when needed. 
In pieces this position of the thumb, of 
course, cannot always be observed. 





Training the Weak Fingers 


What exercise would you recommend 
for the training of the fourth and fifth 
fingers? Monty. 





Any collection of études is sure to con- 
tain some that are devoted to the train- 
ing of those two fingers. In the Cramer 
Etudes (Bulow’s selection) you will find 
Nos. 9, 10, 11, 14, 19, 20 adapted to your 
case; but do not pin your faith to the 
print! In all matters of art the ‘“‘how”’ 
is of far more consequence than the 

‘what.’ Play what you will, but bear 
your weak points in mind while you play. 
This is the real remedy. Keep hand and 
arm as loose as you can at all times while you 
are training the fourth and the fifth fingers. 





A Permissible Change of Hands 


In the second measure of this extract from 
Bach’s Partita No. 1, should the quarter note F 
in the treble clef be played with the left hand? 
It is not so marked in my edition, but to me it 
sounds better to play it inthis way. EvELyn. 

















Quite right! 
with the left hand, so as to have the right hand 
play only the eighth notes. If the piece was pre- 
scribed to you by your teacher, you may feel 
happy for having a good teacher, one who gives 
good, healthy food to your musical mind. 


I should play even the last F 


Fingering the Chromatic Scale 


Which fingering of the chromatic scale is most 
conducive to speed and accuracy? D.W.S. 


The right thumb always upon E and B, the 
left one upon F and C. Between times use three 
or four consecutive fingers as often as conven- 
ient. At the beginning of a long chromatic scale 
select such fingers as will most naturally bring 
you to one of the stations just mentioned. 


Use Aids a Weak Finger 


How can I strengthen the little finger of my 
right hand? I avoid it in playing, using the next 
finger instead. Mrs. C. I. B. 

By employing your little finger as much as 
possible and at once quitting the habit of sub 
stituting another finger for it. 


Need Not Watch the Fingers 


Is it always necessary to watch the fingers 
with the eye? Woop X. L. 

In places where the fingers slide and do not 
jump from one note to another at a distance, 
there is no need of keeping the eye on them. 


Playing Octaves Rapidly 


Please suggest some method of playing octaves 
rapidly to one who finds this the most difficult 
part of piano playing. I should be grateful also 
if you would name some octave études that could 
be used in the repertoire. Los ANGELES. 

If rapid octaves seem to be “‘the most diffi- 
cult part of piano playing” to you, take it as 
an indication that they do not suit your nature. 
A “method” will never change your nature. 
This need not discourage you, however; it is 
only to prevent you from trying to make a 
specialty of something for which you are not es 
pecially qualified and to save you a needless dis- 
appointment. Hold 
arms and hands in 
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Cause and Cure of Premature Fatigue 


Why does it tire my arms when I play octaves 
and a continuation of little runs? Also please 
tell me how I can avoid it so that the arms will 
feel free and easy. INQUIRER. 


Premature fatigue is usually caused by undue 
muscular contraction. Keep your arms and 
wrists loose and you will find that the fatigue 
disappears. For your sensation of fatigue may 
be due, not to exhaustion of muscular power 
but to a stoppage of circulation caused by an 
unconscious stiffening of the wrist. Change the 
position of the wrist from high to low, and vice 
versa, whenever you feel the “‘ fatigue’ coming on. 


Conquering a Hard Octave Passage 


How shall I practice Chopin’s Etude in G 
flat? I have practiced both hands separately 
and together, slowly and rapidly, but I always 
miss the upper notes of the octaves in the down- 
ward progressions. V. A. 

Try to hold the second sixteenth of each 
group—the double third or double fourth— until 
you have struck the third sixteenth, so that you 
lift the arm by letting go, not only of the two 
keys of the octave but of the middle notes as 
well, or of four keys at the same time. This will 
set your arm free to move at will upward or 
downward to the fourth sixteenth of the group. 


The Matter of Playing a Turn 


How shall I play the turn in this “‘ Pastorale 
With Variations” of Mozart? Ina case like this, 
does a turn always consist of five notes with the 





principal note played first? Jup. 
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It seems to me that the sign of the turn stands 
too strictly over the F instead of being placed 
between the two consecutive F’s, and I there- 
fore suggest this execution: 


ae. 
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although, if the sign is not misplaced by a 
mistake of the engraver, the execution will 
have to be thus: 


nt 
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because the turn, when placed above the note, 
takes the place of that note, and, beginning with 
the upper auxiliary note, consists of only four 
notes. 





but a slight tension, 
and at the slightest 
fatigue change the 
position of the hand 
from high to low, 
and vice versa. Your 
seat at the piano 
should not be too 
low. This is impor 
tant. Study the first 
book of ‘Kullak’s 
Octave Schoo ” 
and, later, the 
second book. 





facts, however, should be borne in mind: 


compositions or books for beginners; 


any circumstances, answer questions by mail. 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will be pleased to answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. These 
Answers to questions already printed cannot be repeated. Mr. 
Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of hours to practice daily; he has given lists of 
he has several times answered questions as to the best methods to facilitate 
memorizing, sight reading, the playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling; the age at which to begin piano 
playing. And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under 
Any questions not already answered by him, dealing with piano e q 
study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann in care of THE LapIES’ HoME JouRNAL, Independence lies in its greater 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


estions 
Hofmann 
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Fingers Demanding Most Attention 


Should one pay special attention to the 
training of the thumb? S. Daxora. 


It may be said that the thumb and the 
middle finger are the two arch conspira- 
tors against a precise finger technic. They 
demand your greatest attention. Above 
all you must see to it that, in touching 
the keys with these fingers, you do not 
move the whole hand, still less the arm. 


The Use of the Little Finger 


In making wide skips in which the little 
finger strikes a single note, as, for in- 
stance, in left-hand waltz accompani- 
ments, should one strike on the end of the 
little finger or on its side? And do you 
think the finger should be curved or held 
more or less flat? ALICE B. 

The little finger should never strike 
with its side. It should always be held 
in its normally curved condition, and 
straighten at the stroke only on such oc 
casions when its own force proves insuffi- 
cient and requires the assistance of the 
wrist and arm muscles. 


Various Kinds of Staccato 


Will you please tell me what “finger 








staccato” means? Isnot staccato always 
done with the fingers? IVANIIOE. 


By no means! There is a well-defined 
arm staccato and there are a wrist stac- 
cato and a finger staccato. - The latter is 
produced by a touch similar to the rapid 
repetition touch—that is, by not allowing 
the fingers to fall perpendicularly upon 
the keys, but rather let them make a mo- 
tion as if you were wiping a spot off the keys 
with the fingertips, without the use of the arm, 
and rapidly pulling them toward the inner hand. 
The arm should take no part in it whatever. 


Chords Which Exceed the Hand’s Span 


Please advise me as to the correct movement 
of the hand in playing arpeggio chords when 
the distance between the lowest note and the 
highest note is greater than the span between 
the thumb and the little finger, as in these 
chords. Ae 





Ya 

First of all, avoid the common error of having 
the thumb away from the keyboard when you 
strike the lowest note. As you prepare the hand 
for the wide chord place the thumb as near to 
the highest note as the strength of your hand per- 
mits. Select for the middle note such a finger as 
will allow you to reach, from it, down to the 
lowest and up to the highest note. For a nor- 
mally good piano hand the second finger is best, 
though some hands, especially feminine bands, 
find the third finger more convenient. At any 
rate it should be that finger from which you can 
best reach either end of the chord without let- 
ting go of the middle note. This is important! 
Then, play the notes of the chord so closely to- 
gether that the chord retains its character asa 
‘“‘rolled chord”’ and does not degenerate into an 
“‘arpeggio” in which each tone can be sepa- 
rately perceived. Avoid a semicircular motion of 
the hand; make the movement strictly lateral. 


Organ Playing Bad for Pianists 


Is alternate organ and piano playing detri- 
mental to the “‘pianistic touch”? DIXIE. 


Since the force of touch and its various grada- 
tions are entirely irrelevant on the organ the 
pianist who plays much on the organ is more 
than liable to lose the delicacy of feeling for tone 
production through the fingers, and this must 
naturally lessen his power of expression. 


A Very Bad Habit 


Is biting the finger nails injurious to the piano 
touch? HaBirt. 

Certainly; biting the nails or any other in- 
jury to the fingertips and hand will spoil your 
touch. Extreme cleanliness and care in cutting 
the nails the proper length are necessary to 
keep your hands in condition for playing the 
piano if you want the best results. 


Universal Fingering the Best 


In what respect does American fingering 
differ from foreign fingering, and which offers the 


greater advantages? oes ee 
There is no “American” fingering. Many 
years ago the “English” fingering (which 


counts only four fingers and a thumb, and indi- 
cates the latter by a plus mark) was adopted by 
a few of the less prominent publishe rs in Amer 

ica; but it was soon 
abandoned. If you 
have a piece of sheet 
music with English 
fingering you_may 
be certain that it is 
not of a recent edi 

tion, and [ advise 
you to obtain amore 
modern one. The 
advantage of the 
universal fingering 


simplicity, and in 
the fact that it is 
universally used. 
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nounced the bride-to-be is in a round of so- 

cial affairs of all kinds—teas ‘‘in honor of,” 
dinners where she and her future husband are 
the honor guests, and showers, the latter most 
dear to the heart of every girl in whatever form 
they may take. 

Each girl in the wedding party wants to do 
something for her, and by the time the maid of 
honor has issued smart invitations to a linen 
shower and opened an umbrella full of gifts over 
the head of her unsuspecting (I say that with 
an interrogation mark after it) victim, and the 
first bridesmaid has had handkerchiefs pelted 
at the bride-to-be from all sides like arrows at a 
target, what is left for the second bridesmaid? 

That is her problem! It 
was solved by force of circum- 


i “ROM the time her engagement is an- 


He 


SSN 
SS 
bows 


By Virginia Hunt 


merry journey she arrived at the chair with her 
arms laden. 

The ribbons were removed, and the girls sur- 
rounded her while she sat in the big chair and 
opened her packages. The table at her side 
served to hold the gifts. In addition to real gifts 
several guests had bought such articles as scrub- 
bing brushes, frying pans, wooden spoons, etc. 

This trip consumed more time than one 
would at first imagine, so it was the only enter- 
tainment planned for the afternoon. 

If the shower could be arranged for the after- 
noon before Thanksgiving Day, or the day 


A novel invitation to a bride’s party is en- 
titled: THE ENLISTMENT 
You are bid to the perusal 

Of the latest bulletin 
From Cupid. No refusal 

May be lightly handed in. 
Kindly give your best attention 

To this notice, my dears, for 
Mabel Johnson is enlisting 

In the Matrimonial Corps. 


That we all abhor engagements 
In the present war is true, 
But engagements such as this one 
I approve of, do not you? 
So we’ll extend to her our blessing, 
Nor be troubled, though her heart 
Is wounded by the little barb 
Of Cupid's deadly dart. 


A novel linen shower was 





stance by one girl who found 
herself in this position. She 
had decided upon a miscel- 
laneous shower, and to re-use 
the time-honored umbrella 
with variations, when to her 
dismay several pieces of cut 
glass were received among the 
gifts sent in advance to be 
showered. Imagine! Well, 
sometimes we sit and think, 
and sometimes we just sit. 
This time she thought with 
this result: 

Her home had two small 
parlors which could be thrown 
into one, and the front parlor 
opened into the hall by a slid- 
ing door. From both sides of 
the sliding door she railed off 
an aisle through both rooms 











given to the bride-to-be of a 
young doctor, so the guests 
were asked to label their gifts 
as prescriptions. A house was 
made of cardboard, covered 
with brick paper. The doors 
and windows were painted in 
with water color. The slant- 
ing roof was made of gray 
cardboard. On the front door 
was hung the doctor’s sign. 
The gifts were sent to the 
hostess before the shower and 
were placed in the house. 
When the bride-elect arrived 
she was told that the girls had 
decided to give her a house 
containing several prescrip- 
tions which might be of use 
to the doctor. The roof was 
taken off and the presents 








to the farther end of the back 
parlor, where the aisle ended 
at a white-covered easy-chair. 

Strips of white bunting, slightly twisted, were 
stretched from both sides of the door frame to 
the arms of the chair. At intervals it was tied 
to the backs of chairs with bows of white ribbon 
in order to keep it from sagging. 

On the outside of the sliding door was placed 
a sign of white cardboard, on which was lettered, 
in light red ink: ‘‘The Rocky Road to Matri- 
mony.” Below it hung another sign reading: 


SCHEDULE OF TRIPS 
Sign Below for Accommodations 

Trains Left: 1915 

June 1—Marion Jordan (Mrs. Miller) 

October 15—Frances Wright (Mrs. Brown) 
Trains Leaving: 1916 

April 25—Juliet Warren 

June. 

July 

August 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December 























A pencil was attached to this ‘‘schedule”’ and 
several girls of whom their friends were suspi 
cious were urged to sign up. Across the ‘‘road”’ 
at intervals of about a foot were tied such 
signs as: 

ABANDON Hope, ALL YE WHO ENTER HERE! 

TWELVE Days’ JOURNEY AHEAD! 
You Can't TurN Back Now! 
Don’t GIVE UP THE SHIP! 
It’s A LONG Way TO MATRIMONY! 
It’s A LonG WaAy To Go! 

Go SLow, Don’t STUMBLE! 

Across the chair was tied this sign: 

Your journey’s done, 
Your goal is won; 
May your next road 
Be paved with fun. 

Beneath the signs, scattered along the ‘‘road,” 
were the gifts, wrapped in brown paper to 
represent rocks. The largest 
package came first so as to 


DESIGNED BY PEGGY ENGELMAN 


For the Bride Who Will be in Future a “Long-Distance” Friend 


after, it would be as economical as pretty to use 
one of the sets for Thanksgiving table decora- 
tion that come complete for eight persons for 
only seventy-five cents. They contain eight in- 
vitation forms, four candleshades, eight doilies, 
eight place-cards, eight bonbon dishes and four 
trays. They are of paper decorated with tur- 
keys, pumpkins, etc. Using one of these sets, 
with a centerpiece of chrysanthemums, the table 
decorations would be complete and inexpensive. 

These sets come also in the ubiquitous blue- 
bird decoration. With this use white carnations. 


HEARD of such a pleasing variation on the 

time-honored umbrella idea that I must pass 
iton to you. It was a genuine “‘shower” lunch- 
eon. In the center of the table place a glass rose 
float containing a few fern fronds standing up- 
right in a flower block, a few water lilies of the 
kind used for decorative purposes in the floats, 
and, if possible, some small goldfish. Directly 
above the table suspend an open white parasol 
with the handle down. At the outer end of each 
rib of the parasol is a bow of white ribbon, and 
directly under these points are small glass 
bowls containing ferns. 

As the girls take their places to eat a luncheon 
prepared in picnic style they will notice that 
water is actually dripping from the points of the 
parasol into the little fern bowls beneath. Closer 
observation will reveal the fact that small pieces 
of ice are tied in bits of white cloth and con- 
cealed under the bows, which, when melting, drip 
a realistic shower. For such an indoor picnic 
party the fence-rail place-cards shown at the top 
of this page would be good fun. 

A cute little five-cent card to go with a shower 
gift, decorated with a shower bouquet of ribbon- 
hung packages, says: 


For Your SHOWER 


My love goes with this little gift, 
To reach you in a shower; 

May only sunshine be your share, 
And storm clouds never lower! 





handed out. One package, 
bearing the words ‘“‘For Ex- 
ternal Use Only,” proved to be 
a luncheon cloth. Another, ‘‘ Use Three Times 
a Day, More if Necessary,” was an embroidered 
towel. A third, ‘‘To Prevent Burns,” was a set 
of table mats. Several more packages with sug- 
gestive titles were given out. At the end of the 
afternoon the house was folded and taken home 
by the bride-elect. 


6 rime on the card at the bride’s place at 
the party for the girl who is going a long dis- 
tance away to live might read: 

If you love us as we love you 

Distance won't cut our love in two! 

A globe from father’s study and a train and 
track borrowed surreptitiously from brother’s 
nursery will help you to carry out the idea on 
your table. Indeed all the things for this table 
are easily and inexpensively obtainable. The 
place-cards are hand-painted trunks on card 
foundations and the favors are suit cases filled 
with candy; or, better still, the small bonbon- 
filled ‘‘worlds”’ that are obtainable. 

Fitting in with this long-distance idea is an 
unusual gift idea from an intimate friend. A 
bride going some distance to her new home 
would be very grateful for a subscription to the 
home-town paper. She would not realize it so 
much at the time as later. The best of friends 
will sometimes be hindered from letter wricing, 
and during such a lapse the regular visit of the 
old home paper will come as an old friend. 

After all the round of parties by which girl 
friends have increased her happiness, it is only 
natural that before her marriage the bride 
should want to give a party to entertain all her 
most intimate girl friends, who will naturally be 
included in the bridal party so far as the num- 
ber of attendants desired will permit. 

And again, what would more likely be her 
first thought than the wish that all the other 
girls may have as great happiness as has come 
toher? With this in mind she plans a good-luck 
luncheon in which all may share, though doubt- 
less the best luck is held in reserve for the nimble 

catcher of the bride’s bou- 





cause the bride more trouble. 

The guest of honor was in- 
vited to come half an hour 
later thay the other girls in 
order to have them all present 
when she arrived. They gath- 
ered on both sides of the rib- 
bons and waited for her. 
When she had removed her 
wraps she was led to the door 
and it was opened. Imagine 
her dismay as she viewed the 
queer, blocked ‘‘road.’”’ She 
was told to read each sign 
aloud and take it down, and 
to pick up each rock. 

The guests entered heartily 
into this by pretending they 
couldn’t hear her read and 
making her repeat the signs 
over and over. They were 











quet. Chatter and the taking 
of the “last stitches” in bits of 
finery will be entertainment 
enough, and she may center 
her thought on the decoration 
of the table. A miniature bride 
and bridegroom stand among 
rose petals on the top of a 
large cake and by white satin 
ribbons drive miniature cupids 
in the direction of the guests. 
Among the petalsare hidden 
not hit-or-miss—emblems, one 
of which might signify perhaps 
that one of the party would 
enjoy single blessedness; but 
for each there is either a golden 
circlet ora horseshoe pin. The 
favors are gilt horseshoes tied 
with orange blossoms to the 
place-cards, and the ice is 
served in the form of a horse- 














not allowed to assist her in 
any way, and aftera long but 


DESIGNED BY PEGGY ENGELMAN 


For the Bride Who Wishes Her Bridesmaids to Share in Her Good Luck 


shoe. There are bride roses for 
each guest. 





NOTE — Helpful suggestions for announcement parties, showers and bridal parties will be sent upon request if specific details accompany the 
inquiry. Inclose an addressed, stamped envelope and send to Miss Hunt, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
A four-page leaflet, entitled “ Showers,” may be had upon request, if an additional two-cent stamp is inclosed. 














Which Do You Like? 
Which Do You Bake? 




























Number 1 or Number 2? 


Even you can’t choose between them, for 
they're both delicate, appetizing, delicious, and 
jast right. And they're both Lemon Cakes— 
one with a cooked creamy filling, and one 
with a pure-juice-and-sugar filling. 

It’s probable that even though you have 
regaled your family with Lemon Cake in the 
past, you have always made one kind-——and 
the family haven't yet tasted the other kind— 
the “Rival” cake. 

So here’s a chance for you to startle 
them into renewed admiration and regard for 
your prowess in the culinary art—by baking 
the “Rival” Lemon Cake today as a surprise. 

Here are the recipes: 


No. 1—the Rival of No. 2 


Your usual cake batter for layers. 

For filling: 1 cup sugar; % cup corn- 
starch; | tablespoon butter; 2 eggs; 14 cups 
milk; ¥ teaspoon salt; juice and rind of one 
Sunkist lemon. Mix cornstarch, sugar and 
eggs. Add milk and butter. Cook in double 
boiler twenty minutes, stirring constantly. 
Cool; add salt and lemon juice and rind and 
spread between layers, and on top— finishing 
with powdered sugar. 


No. 2—the Rival of No. 1 


Add grated rind of two lemons to cake 
batter. For filling: To juice of two Sunkist 
lemons add confectioner’s sugar gradually mix- 
ing well, until of a consistency to spread but 
not run. Spread between layers and cover 
sides of cake. 










unkis 


California’s selected 
Practically seedless 


lemons 


Sunkist are the best Lemons from 
8,000 of California’s finest lemon groves. 
They are no higher priced than ordinary kinds 
of lemons, -and are remarkably superior in 
quality and quantity of juice-yield. Practically 
seedless, full-flavored and tart. 

Ask us about the many ways that lemons 


serve in making foods delicious and in lighten- 
ing the labors of housekeeping. 


All dealers sell both 
Sunkist Oranges and Lemons 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 


Co-operative — Non-profit 
Dept. M10 Los Angeles, Cal. 
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The Woman who 
lived off a Bakeshop 
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HAVE made a discovery. Since I made So I discovered Royal Baking 

it I have had twice as much fun out of my Powder. That sounds foolish, be- 

cooking, and more pin money than ever cause, of course, I had used Royal 

before. for biscuits and cakes ever since I 

For years, I lived off a bakeshop. Not liter- was a child, just as my mother did. 

ally, of course, for I cooked all our everyday What I really discovered was that 
dishes, and sometimes cakes and pie. But I al- with Royal Baking Powder I could make all 


ways thought I couldn’t create those daintier sorts of things that I thought I had to buy from 
morsels that make all the differ- a Shop. 


ence between just feeding folks Jim and Tom were delighted with the pat- 
and giving them a real thrill when ties. Next day when I told Ethel, she said, 
they sit down to the table. I wasn’t “Let’s try some scones for tonight.’” We 
lazy. But I just said that such did, and Jim ate five. (Ten cents’ worth at the 
things as patty shells, fruit dump- bakeshop. ) 

lings and fancy cakes were beyond me. So when Then 1 hunted up a Royal cook book, and 


I wanted any real delicacy, IT ran round the cooked my way straight through it—cakes and 
corner to the bakeshop and paid good money buns, and waffles and so on. Jim says that now 


for - I give him things that you couldn’t buy from 
It’s one of those expensive habits that grow the finest pastry cook in Paris. 

on you. I never realized how 

much it cost until suddenly we 

moved out to this little town. 
One afternoon, soon after we 

came here, Jim telephoned ‘““Tom 

is coming out to dinner tonight. 

Let’s have some of those chicken patty things 

that he’s so crazy about.’’ Then suddenly I 

realized that there wasn’t a decent bakeshop in } 

town. I was helpless. I knew that if I tried Lots of women I know think they have to 

to make pastry patty shells they would be like live near a bakeshop. Perhaps 

cardboard. I was almost reduced to tears when some of them would like to save 

Ethel Bell, my new neighbor, the money and get the fun that 

dropped in. I told her. She said, I have out of my discovery of ; 

‘* Why don’t you make them out Royal Baking Powder. 

of Royal biscuit dough??? And So I am giving you here some 

then and there she put on my of the recipes I use. There are dozens 

apron and showed me how. more. 


ROYAL 


BAKING POWDER 


Five Royal Recipes for Women Who Have Depended on Bakeshops 





The other day J sat down and figured up how 
much I used to spend in that bake- 
shop. It came to more than fifty 
cents a week. Enough in the 
course of several months to buy a 
party dress. (Jim says if I keep 
on feeding him so well I can have 
a party dress every month anyway.) - 
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. . . 
Chicken Patties Royal Cinnamon Buns Waffles Scones Nut Bars 
1 cup cold diced chicken 2 cups flour . i F : 
2 tablespoons butter 4 level teaspoons Royal Baking 1%4 cups flour 2 cups flour 16 cup shortening 
2 tablespoons flour Powder 3 level teaspoons Royal 1 teaspoon salt 1% cups sugar 
4 teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon salt ; Baking Powder 3 level teaspoons Royal 4 tablespoons milk 
cayenne pepper to taste 2 tablespoons shortening i. tone sal Baking Powder 2 eggs ; 
1 cup chicken stock 44 Cup sugar ses coneatne 2 tablespoons sugar 3 level teaspoons Royal Baking 
° : — 1 teaspoon ground cinnamon 1 tablespoon sugar Pie moe Powder 
4 Melt butter in saucepan; stir in flour; add 2 tablespoons washed and dried 1 cup milk 2tabie Spoonsshortening 16 cup blanched almonds 
<< chicken stock; season and bring to a boil; add Currants pn tar ; a cee 4 cups flour 
chicken and cook slowly 5 minutes; fill patty 2 tablespoons washed seeded 3 aor cae ys cup milk + teaspoon Salt 
Shells ¢ serve : raisins 3 eggs 
hells and serve at once. lg cup milk . Sift flour, salt, sugar Cream shortening and sugar to- 
ROYAL PATTY SHELLS Sift flour, salt and baking pow- Sift flour, baking pow- and baking powder into _— gether; add slowly well-beaten yolk 
| 2 cana ious der into bowl; rub shortening in der, salt and sugar into bowl; add shortening of One egg, whites of two eggs and 
. , teaspoon salt very lightly with tips of fingers; bowl; add milk, yolks of and rub in very lightly. three tablespoons milk; mix well to- 
4 level teaspoons Royal Baking Powder add milk slowly, enough to form eggs and melted short- Beat eggs until light; gether, Sift baking powder and salt 
4 tablespoons shortening stiff dough; roll out 4% inch thick ning: fold in beaten add milk to eggs and with three cups flour and add one cup 
ice water on floured board; ‘brush with whi lage ‘ Mcgirerre then add slowly to mix- at a time; add enough more flour so 
Sift flour, baking powder and salt together; melted butter, sprinkle with sugar, whites; bake in very ture. Roll out %-inch that dough will not stick when rolled 
add shortening and rub in very lightly with tips dust with cinnamon, scatter cur- hot greased waffle-iron. thick on floured board, out. Divide into two parts; roll out 
of fingers; add cold water very slowly, enough to rants and raisins and roll the same Serve with honey or cut into 3-inch squares; on floured board %-inch thick and 
make stiff dough. Roll out thin; cut into circles as jelly roll. Cut into 1% inch syrup. fold over, making them cut into bars 1 by 3 inches. Brush 
and form on the outside of greased patty or muffin pieces, place with cut edges up on “ig , three-cornered. Brush bars with yolk of other egg beaten 
tins; bake in hot oven open side down until light well greased pan. Bake in mod- e careful not to put with milk, dust with with one tablespoon milk and sprin- 
brown; remove carefully from tins and return erate oven 30 to 35 minutes. Re- too much batter in sugar, and bake about kle with chopped almonds. Bake in 
shells to oven and bake 5 minutes open side up. move from pan at once. waffle-iron. 25 minutes in hot Oven. moderate oven about 15 minutes. 
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By Mrs. Anna B. Scott 
















CUT ON LINES AND PASTE ON CARDS FOR CONVENIENT USE IN THE KITCHEN 





Pop-Corn Cookies 


Whites of 2 Eggs 4 Cupful of Pulverized 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Sugar 

Melted Butter \Y% Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Cupful of Pop Corn 1 Teaspoonful of Vanilla 


Fan. beat the whites, adding sugar slowly; 
add the pop corn, finely chopped and mixed 
with butter, salt and flavoring. Drop witha tea- 
spoon on a buttered bake sheet one inch apart. 
Spread with a spatula that has been dipped in 
cold water. Bake in a moderate oven for from 
twenty-five to thirty minutes. 


Oatmeal Cookies 


2 Eggs . 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
\% Cupful of Pulverized 3 Cupfuls of Flour 
Sugar 3 Teaspoonfuls of Bak- 


1% Cupful of Rich Milk 
1 Cupful of Oatmeal 


T EAT the eggs until light; add the sugar, 
milk, salt and oatmeal. Sift the flour and 
baking powder together; add to the mixture 
until it is thick enough to roll. Roll a quarter of 
an inch thick, and cut with a fancy cutter. A 
few chopped nuts or raisins may be added. 


ing Powder 


Peanut Cookies 


Y Cupful of Shortening 14 Cupful of Chopped 

1 Cupful of Sugar Peanuts 

1 Egg 3 Cupfuls of Flour 

2 Ta 6 Teaspoonfuls of Bak- 


blespoonf uls of 
Milk ing Powder 


UB the sugar and shortening together; add 
the milk, the egg well beaten, and the flour 
sifted with the baking powder. The dough must 
be stiff enough to roll out a quarter of an inch 
thick. Sprinkle with peanuts, and bake in hot 
oven for from ten to twelve minutes. 


Egsless Fig Cookies 


Cupful of Sugar 

Cupful of Shortening 

Cupful of Figs 1 Teaspoonfulof Nutmeg 

Cupful of Milk 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Flour Enough to Roll 


1 6 Teaspoonfuls of Bak- 
4 ing Powder 
4% 


REAM the sugar, shortening and the figs, 
which have been put through a food chop- 
per; add the milk slowly, then the nutmeg and 
salt; sift baking powder and flour and add. 
Roll a quarter of aninch thick; cut and bake in 
a hot oven for from twelve to fifteen minutes. 





Spice Cookies 


14 Cupful of Shortening 2 Teaspoonfuls of Soda 

1 Cupful of Brown 1 Teaspoonful of Cinna- 

Sugar mon, Cloves, Nut- 

1 Cupful of New meg, Ginger and Salt 
Orleans Molasses 4 Cupfuls of Flour 


IX the molasses, sugar and shortening 

until smooth; add the spices, and baking 
soda dissolved in a quarter of a cupful of boiling 
water. Sift the flour; add one cupful at a time. 
Roll out on a floured board and cut. Bake on 
floured sheet for ten minutes in hot oven. 








Aniseed Cookies 


1% Cupful of Shortening 4 Tablespoonfuls of 
i —- of Sugar Aniseed 
2 Egg 5 Teaspoonfuls of Bak- 
2 Tablespoonfuls of ing Powder 
Milk 3 or 4 Cupfuls of Flour 


REAM the shortening and sugar; add 

beaten eggs; add the milk by the teaspoon- 
ful, beating constantly; add the cleaned and 
sifted aniseed; add flour with the baking pow- 
der; roll out and cut in fancy shapes. Put in a 
hot oven for ten minutes. 


Sour-Milk Sugar Cookies 


14 Cupful of Shortening 1 Teaspoonful of Soda 
1 Cupful of Sugar 2 Eggs 
4 Tablespoonfuls of Flavoring to Taste 
Sour Milk _ 4 Cupfuls of Flour 
REAM the sugar and shortening; add the 
eggs well beaten, the milk, and the soda dis- 
solved in one tablespoonful of hot water; add 
the flavoring and sifted flour; roll out a quarter 
of an inch thick; sprinkle the top with sugar, 
and press araisin in the center of each. Bake 
ina hot oven for from ten to twelve minutes. 


Soft Molasses Cookies 


14 Cupful of Shortening : Teaspoonfuls of Soda 

1 Cupful of New 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Orleans Molasses Flour Enough to Roll 

1 Cupful of Brown Out 

Sugar Flavoring to Taste 


UT the shortening, molasses and brown 
sugar in a bowl; rub until smooth; add the 
soda, dissolved in a quarter of a cupful of boil- 
ing water; add the salt, and flavoring to taste. 
Mix well; add the sifted flour; roll out, baké in 
a hot oven for from twelve to fifteen minutes. 


ee ata 





Cocoa oo 


14 Cupful of Shortening 


: 4 Cupful of Cocoa 
1 Cupful of Sugar 


4 Teaspoonfuls of Bak- 
2 Eggs ing Powder 
le Cupful of Milk 4 Cupfuls of Flour 
REAM the sugar and the shortening to- 
gether; add the milk slowly, then the eggs 
well beaten and the cocoa; sift the flour and 
baking powder together and add to make a stiff 
dough. Roll out a quarter of an inch thick and 
cut. Bake in a hot oven for from twelve to 
fifteen minutes. Decorate with white icing. 


Gingersnaps 
1 Cupful of Shortening 2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
1 Cupful of Molasses 2 Teaspoonfuls of 
1 Cupful of Brown Ground Ginger 
Sugar Flour 


IX the shortening, sugar and salt together; 
1V1 add the molasses, which has been heated, 
the ginger, and flour enough to make a stiff 
dough. Roll out very thin and cut with a fancy 
cutter. Place ona floured baking sheet and bake 
for from eight to ten minutes in a moderate 
oven. Nobaking powder or baking soda is used. 


Molasses Coconut Cookies 


1 Cupful of Brown 3 Cupfuls of Flour 
Sugar 2 Teaspoonfuls of Cin- 
1 Cupful of Molasses namon 
1% Cupful of Shortening: 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Soda 2 Teaspoonfuls of 
1 Cupful of Coconut Nutmeg 


O THE sugar, molasses and_ shortening 
add the baking soda dissolved in boiling 
water; add the spices, salt and flour. Roll, cover 
with coconut and roll again. Bake in strips in 
a hot oven for from eight to ten minutes. 


Grandmother’s Sugar Cookies 


14 Cupful of Butter 1 Teaspoonful of Soda 
1 Cupful of Sugar 1 Teaspoonful of 
1 Egg Cream of Tartar 
4 Tablespoonfuls of 14 Cupful of Raisins 
Hot Milk 4 Cupfuls of Flour 


- AM the butter with sugar; add the egg 
well beaten, and the soda dissolved in the 
milk. Sift the cream of tartar with the flour. Roll 
and sprinkle with sugar. Dip a raisin in milk, 
and press it into the center. Bake in a moderate 
oven for from twelve to fifteen minutes. 











Nut Rings and Bars 


1 Cupful of Butter 
2 Cupfuls of Sugar ing Powder 

, Cupful of Milk 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
4 Eggs 1 Cupful of Chopped 
4 Cupfuls of Flour Blanched Almonds 


6 Teaspoonfuls of Bak- 


fi » THE butter and sugar add three unbeaten 
eggs, one at a time. Beat all for ten min- 
utes; add the milk slowly. Add the flour, a little 
ata time; rollvery thin. Cut rings with a cruller 
cutter, and brush with egg; sprinkle with nuts. 
Bake for fifteen minutes. 


Chocolate Bars 


6 Cupful of Shortening 1 Teaspoonful of 

2 Cupfuls of Sugar Cream of Tartar 
2 Cupful of Milk 4 Tablespoonfuls of 
iggs Chopped Nuts 

1 Cupful of Chocolate 3 Cupfuls of Flour 


Gate 


DD the milk to thesugarand shortening; and 

two eggs well beaten. Melt the chocolate 

over hot water, and add. Sift the cream of tartar 

with part of flour, and add; add more flour. 

Roll out. Cut into strips, brush with egg and 
sprinkle with nuts. Bake in a hot oven. 


Sand Tarts 


14 Cupful of Shortening 4 Teaspoonfuls of Bak- 
1 Cupful of Sugar ing Powder 
3 Eggs 3 or 4 Cupfuls of Flour 
3 Tablespoonfuls of 4 Cupful of Pecans 
Milk ? Teaspoonfuls of Cin- 
namon 


Bp the shortening and sugar; add the 
eggs and milk. Sift two cupfuls of flour and 
the baking powder. Roll out very thin, dust 
with the sugar, cinnamon and nuts. Bake 
fifteen to eighteen minutes. 


Christmas Stars 


34 Cupful of Shorten- 4 Teaspoonfuls of Bak- 
ing ing Powder 

114 Cupfuls of Sugar 1 Cupful of Coconut 

4 Eggs Flour 

“*REAM the shortening and sugar together; 

add the eggs well beaten and half the coco- 

nut. Sift three cupfuls of flour with baking 
powder; add and roll out a quarter of an inch 
thick; cut withastarcutter. Brush the top with 
a little well-beaten egg; sprinkle with coconut. 
Bake in a moderate oven for fifteen minutes. 





Chocolate Wafers 


A Pinch of Salt 

4 Cupful of Milk 

2 Cupfuls of Flour 

4 Teaspoonfuls of Bak- 
ing Powder 


4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Shortening 

1 Cupful of Sugar 

4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Melted Chocolate 


“*REAM the shortening and sugar; add the 
chocolate, which has been melted over hot 
water, the salt and the milk. Sift the flour 
and baking powder in, a little at a time. Roll 
out thin and cut. Bake ina quick oven for from 
ten to twelve minutes. 


Nut Wafers 


3 Tablespoonfuls of 9 Tablespoonfuls of 
Butter Flour 

5 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Tablespoonful of 
Pulverized Sugar Chopped Nuts 

3 Tablespoonfuls of 14 Teaspoonful of Va- 
Milk nilla Extract 


DD the milk, dropby drop, to creamed sugar 
and butter, stirring constantly, then the 
flour. Brush pan with butter, drop by spoon- 
fuls and sprinkle with nuts; dust with cinna- 
mon; bake in a slow oven until browned. 


Small White Cakes 


4 Egg Whites 4 Te aspoonful of 

3¢ Cupful of Pulverized Cream of Tartar 
Sugar 4 Teaspoonful of 

¥%C ashe of Flour Almond Flavoring 

| EAT the egg whites until stiff; add the 
sugar, and beat for two minutes. Add the 

cream of tartar and the flour, which has been 

sifted twice. Brush iron gem pans with butter; 

fill three-quarters full; dust with pulverized 

sugar. Bake in a moderate oven for from 

twenty to twenty-five minutes. 


Small Gold Cakes 


2 Cupfuls of Sugar Yolks of 5 Eggs 

4 Tablespoonfuls of 1!'4 Cupfuls of Flour 
Shortening 2 Teaspoonfuls of 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Baking Powder 
Milk A Few Grains of Salt 
REAM the sugar and butter; add the yolks 
of eggs well beaten; add the milk, the sifted 

flour and baking powder and the salt. Brush 

iron gem pans with butter and put a tablespoon- 

fulin each. Bake in a hot oven for from twelve 

to fifteen minutes. Dust with pulverized sugar. 





Small Holly Cakes 


1 Cupfulof Shortening 4 Teaspoonfuls of Bak- 
2 Cupfuls of Pulverized ing Powder 

Sugar 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
4 Eggs 2 Teaspoonfuls of Grated 
1 Cupful of Milk Lemon or Orange 
3 Cupfuls of Flour Peel 


“REAM the shortening and sugar together; 

separate the eggs, beat the yolks until light, 
and add; then add the milk slowly. Sift the 
flour, baking powder and salt together; add 
half, then half of the stiffly beaten whites of 
eggs, the lemon rind, the rest of the whites 
and the flour; mix well 

Brushiron gem pans with butter; put a scant 
tablespoonfulineach. Bake ina moderate oven 
for fifteen “minutes. 

When baked cover the bottom with icing, 
made according to the recipe on the right, and 
decorate with two small green leaves cut from 
slices of citron. Use four red candies to repre- 
sent holly berries. 


Decorations for Holly Cakes 


4 Ounces of Citron 4 Tablespoonfuls of 
14 Pound of Small Red Boiling Water 
Cinnamon Candies 8 Tablespoonfuls of 
4 Tablespoonfuls of xxxx Sugar 
Cocoa A Pinch of Salt 
IX the cocoa with the boiling water; add 
the sugar and salt; mix until smooth and 
creamy; spread on the bottom of the cakes, 


Holiday Crullers 


14 Cupful of Butter 4 Teaspoonfuls of Bak- 
1 Cupful of Sugar ing Powder 
2 Eggs 14 Cupful of Milk 
4 Cupfuls of Flour 
“REAM the butter; add sugar and yolks and 
whites of eggs, beaten stiff; mix flour, nut- 
meg and baking powder; add alternately with 
the milk. Roll a quarter of an inch thick; cut 
and fry in deep hot oil. 





Sticky Cinnamon Buns 


1 Quart of Raised 1 Cupful of Brown 
Dough Sugar 
1 Cupful of Granulated 2 Teaspoonfuls of Cin- 
Sugar namon 
2 Well-Beaten Eggs 14 Cupful of Currants 
14 Cupful of Soft 4 Cupful of Seeded 
Butter Raisins 


DD the granulated sugar, eggs and half the 

butter to the dough; knead and roll out 

half an inch thick. Brush with butter; sprinkle 

with half the brown sugar, the cinnamon, cur- 
rants and raisins. 

Roll the dough the same as for jelly roll; cut 
into 2'%4-inch pieces. Brush a deep, heavy pan 
with butter, and cover thinly with brown sugar; 
set the buns in so as not to touch. Set to rise as 
bread until light. 

Place in a moderate oven for from forty-five 
to fifty minutes. The buns should be five inches 























high when baked. Take them from the pan as 
soon as removed from oven. 

It is very important not to have too hot an 
oven, Place an asbestos mat under the baking 
pan if the oven is too hot. 


Raised Doush for Buns 


1 Cupful of Milk, 1 Yeast Cake 
Scalded and Cooled 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

1 a il ug Lukewarm 4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Wat Shortening 

1 Telaemeannied of 6 Cupfuls of Sifted 
Sugar Flour 


ISSOLVE the yeast cake and sugar in the 
lukewarm water; add the milk, in which 
the shortening has been melted, the flour and 
the salt. Mix well and set to rise; it will double 
in quantity, taking about three hours; more 
flour will be needed. Put in pans, let rise double 
in bulk and bake. 
This dough can be used as the basis for many 


| kinds of fancy breads and buns. 














When Making Cookies Remember to Handle the Dough Lightly With as Little Flour on the Board as Possible 
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Touring Sedan 


Caring field Ty pe) 
Se: 88 “4 


$1950 


fre Toledo 











The Luxury of Two Cars 
For the Price of One 





Now you can motor in entire 
comfort all the time. 


Never again the discomfort of 
being shut in because cur- 
tains are too much trouble 
to take down and put up 
again. 

Never again the discomfort of 
being exposed to even 
momentarily disagreeable 
weather conditions—just 
because curtains are 
troublesome to put on and 
take off. 

For these cars have windows 
with disappearing sashes— 
wide open one minute— 
tightly closed the next—just 
as you want them—either 
way and no trouble worth 
mentioning to make the 
change. 

Ride home from your day’s 
outing in your open car— 
fill your lungs with the good 
fresh air. 

Dress for the evening, close 
the windows, drive away in 
your closed car and arrive 
looking your best—with not 
even one wisp of hair blown 
out of place. 


Home again—windows open, 
sashes folded away—fresh 
air to dispel the weariness 
and induce restoring sleep. 


Motor—40 horsepower, sleeve-valve motor. 


Fuel System—Vacuum tank feed, supply tank 
carried at rear, gauge on tank, 


Wheelbase—121 inches. 


Rear Springs—Cantilever. 
Tires—34 x 414 inches, non-skid front and rear. 


Auto-Lite starting and lighting system. 


The Willys-Over 


That’s real comfort—and it’s 
all very simple in the Willys- 
Knight Touring Sedan. 


And open or closed it’s a per- 
fect beauty. 


But not every car can be 
really comfortable both as 
an open and a closed car. 


Closed cars serve to magnify 
motor and gear noises—and 
to be shut in with the noises 
of slapping valves and grind- 
ing gears is anything but 
pleasant. 

But the Willys-Knight cars are 
equipped with the only type 
of motor which has no cams, 
springs and poppet valves to 
get noisy. 


Instead they have the sleeve- 
valve motor which acts on 
the principle of the steam 
engine. 


Sleeve valves, silently sliding, 
are practically inaudible 
never vary in their action, 
cannot get out of time with 
each other, are ideal in any 
car but infinitely the more 
desirable in closed cars. 





And to match their perma- 
nently quiet motors these 
cars have noiseless spiral 
bevel drive gears. 


Specifications 


But aside from the luxury of 
quietness the sleeve-valve 
motor is superior in other 
ways. 

It develops more power for the 
fuel consumed, is more flex- 
ible, and improves—instead 
of developing infirmities— 
with use and age. 

It practically never requires 
any repair and outlives any 
other type of motor by 
thousands upon thousands 
of miles. 

Beauty, luxury, utility and 
mechanical excellence are 
combined in the Wiilys- 
Ixnight Touring Sedan in a 
degree never before realized 
in a single car. 

Yet, because we are the larg- 
est producers in the world of 
completely equipped auto- 
mobiles we can price this 
car—unequalled in all the 
world in its combined attrac- 
tions—at $1950. 

Ride in it—drive it—see how 
easily it is opened or closed 
—let the Overland dealer 
have your order promptly— 
and settle the car problem 
in your family for years to 
come with a car that will 
stay in style and improve 
with use. 


Electric control buttons on steering column. 


Seating Capacity—Seven passengers, divided 
front seat with wide aisle between, two dis- 


appearing seats and comfortable rear lounge- 


seat for three. 








Attractive cloth upholstery, richly carpeted floor, 
silk curtains, heavy silk robe cords, dome light, 
adjustable glass front. 


land Company, Toledo, Ohio - 


**Made in U. S. A.” 








Ge take an n ordinary galvanized 

water pail. 

- For the Guantity you require mix | 
in proportion of one five pound — 


minute in a pail, and. Alabastine 2 
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: as new and unique way of show-. 


plete idea of room effects. 


MIX IN ONE MINUTE 
WITH COLD WATER 





_ vidual colors. 


Send for Alabastine 


or. Perhaps You Are Dec- 
-- orating a New Home, Office 
Building: or Hotel; Then | 
Read About the Ease of 
_ Using Alabastine—Its Im- | 
_ Mensely Superior Results. 





House cleanirig this season be- 
comes a very simple matter with 
Alabastine. It gives you a new 
home, splendid in new and charm- 
ing colors, at small cost. It is 
nearly 75% more economical than 
flat wall paints, more economical 
than wall paper, and more satis- 
factory and sanitary in every way. 








package of Alabastine to two 
- quarts of cold water, stir for one 








-is then ready to spel wall 
“surfaces. . fy ee 


‘Use a flat wall brush, anda uct. 
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Care ==.we give full directions © 
on package — and Alabastine can 
be applied. Nothing could be 
More simple! 


- By intermixing Alabaating tints 
“you can secure new and pee, : 


-. The instant you want it, Alabas- 
- tinecan be preparedand applied, 

























_ Scheme Demonstrator 
—It’s FREE! 





ing color scheme possibilities 
with Alabastine. Gives com- 


We will receive thousands of — 
_ Fequests for the Demonstra- / 
- tor. They will be sent out , 

in the order of receipt of / 
requests for them, so 
kindly send in yours , 
today. Address: ; 


Rapids, Mich. 2 


Compliment 
your walls with 
Alabastine — 
don't merely kal- 
somine them. See 
the red cross and 
circle is on each 
package you buy 
at the store and 
when delivered 
at your home. At 
drug, paint and 
hardware stores. 
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‘lo Board or Not to Board? 
By One of the Girls 


portunity for advancement has lured us, 

hosts of us girls have had to face the 
hard question: **To board or not to board 
which?” How have we answered it? Some 
have chosen to board, and it is the easier way, 
but there are scores of us who couldn’t quite 
still the innate love of home and a place to 
cook in as well as to eat in and to call our very 
own; so we have made homes for ourselves, 
miniature ones, it is true, but homes where we 
are happy when the day’s work is done, where 
we can turn an omelet, or make a Spanish 
rabbit or a tasty oyster stew, and season it 
just as we like. ' 

There are nearly as many ways of making a 
home as there are girls who care to do it, for 
our homes have just as much individuality as 
we have as individual girls. For girls whose 
employers include lunch-room service, with 
wholesome meals at almost cost prices as part 
of the welfare work, the situation is much sim- 
plified and the cost of living reduced, for they 
can have their ‘‘meaty” meal at noon, with a 
simple supper at home. 

We cook on alcohol stoves or tiny gas plates, 
or on electric grills where the price of electric 
current is not too high; five cents an hour for 
the heat used on the grill or chafing dish is the 
most one usually hasto pay. Dishes and silver 
from a ten-cent store have been the foundation 
of many a girl’s start. 


B reves necessity has forced us, or op- 


BISCUIT box purchased from the grocer 
for ten cents, or a bread box bought at the 
furnishing store, placed on a window sill makes 
a very good cold closet for all but the hottest 
weather. Butter, milk, fruit and greens can 
easily be kept fresh and cool in this box, while 
a curtained grocer’s box or an extra dresser 
drawer will serve for the bread, tea, cocoa and 
sugar boxes. The soft-cooked eggs for break- 
fast can be cooked under the hot-water faucet, 
properly and tenderly, and many are the 
other little tricks which experience with indi 
vidual conditions gives. 
After a number of months in a New York 
apartment house, where I was getting two at 
tractive and appetizing meals a day for five 


too, 


dollars a week, I grew hungry to housekeep 
again. Not sure of its practicability in the big 
city, I thought of this scheme, to make sure 
whether | wanted to keep house again: 


OR ten days I cooked on an electric iron. 
How? I took my electric iron, turned it 
upside down in a small rack, to keep its up- 
turned bottom on a Jevel, and used jt for a 
cookstove, 

Of course I was taking chances with my 
iron—and I don’t advise others to do it—for, 
had my mite of a kettle boiled over, undoubt 
edly I should have ruined the iron. 

Breakfast, the kind a business girl likes, 
consisted of fruit, cocoa or coffee, with rolls 
or toast, and marmalade. The suppers were 
mainly cream soups, creamed beef, scrambled 
eggs with ham, creamed asparagus on toast, 
chowders and oyster stews, A fruit, lettuce or 
endive salad —with French dressing, of course 
fitted in with these, and for dessert I had just 
cake and tea. 

It only took afew moments on the homeward 
car each day to take a mental inventory of the 
supplies on hand and to plan out two meals 
ahead, while five minutes at the store on the 
corner gave me time enough to replenish the 
larder. <A little time and a little thought it 
took, but the fun of it, even on such a tiny 
stove, was worth it! Even my pocketbook ap- 
proved, for, although I had chosen the things 
I was hungering for, it had cost two dollars a 
week less. It was not long till I had a real 
kitchenette and could have dinners of greater 
variety, and invite a guest or two. 

For girls whose work is with others the whole 
day long the solitary meal hour js not so try- 
ing; however, a girl must have one hearty meal 
a day with other people or the monotony will 
become unbearable, and she will neglect to eat 
what she should to keep herself in good trim 
for her work and her play. 

It all depends on the girl herself, her likes 
and dislikes and her ability to adjust herself 
readily to both people and conditions, whether 
she is the happier and therefore the better 
worker when she boards or when she keeps 
house in a ** two by four.”’ 


Sonne of the s WY ny ys” 
By a Government Exper 


H, DEAR! I want to know why I do 
things! I know lots of ‘hows,’ but just 
for everyday comfort | should like to 


know some of the‘whys.’ I really believe they 
would give me something to think about while 
| am ‘baking and stewing and frying.’”’ 

Older women have been willing to do things 
because they were told to do them in the way 
they were told, and with perfectly satisfactory 
results; but the new housekeeper not only 
wants to know how to perform an operation, 
but ‘‘why”’ she should do it; and, if the prod 
uct is poor, ‘‘why’’ it is poor; if good, what 
made it so. 

** Why does the recipe say ‘set the baking dish 
containing the soufflé in a pan of water, and 
bake in a moderate oven’? I’ve made a good 
soufflé when I did not set it in a pan of water, 
but the very next time I tried to bake one with- 
out water down it went, and it was tough—too 
tough to eat. Now why? 

** And why does my custard go to curds and 
water? Grandmother says it is because there is 
too much sugar; but I do not agree with her, 
for lalways measure exactly. Why do my ome- 
lets fall so soon, and why does the cheese on my 
macaroni get stringy, and why can’t I salt my 
steak as soon as it goes in the pan?”’ 


> GGS have one definite characteristic: They 

s coagulate or cook below the boiling tem- 
perature of water, and at boiling temperature 
they are hardandleathery. Soufflés are largely 
composed of eggs. The whites have been well 
beaten and folded in, and when the air that 
was caught in them expands, the white of 
egg stretches so that holes form throughout the 
mixture. Presently the egg coagulates and a 
light, foamy product results. 

But suppose the heat was great and the air 
caught in the egg and incorporated in the mix- 
ture expanded suddenly; each little bubble of 
egg white would explode, the soufflé would fall, 
the white of the egg would cook hard, and you 
would serve a failure, not a soufflé, for your 
luncheon. That is why you either bake your 
souffié in a very cool oven or you set it in water 
when you put it in the oven. 

Now the making of an omelet is an art, but 
it is based upon science. The delicate, foamy 
omelet is composed of eggs, liquid and air. 


The air has been caught into the eggs in beat- 
ing just as in soufflés, and it is this air swelling 
that puffs up the omelet. An omelet cooked 
too quickly hardens on the outside before the 
inside has time to coagulate; this soft portion 
permits the escape of the air, and down goes 
the omelet. 

It is not too much sugar in your carefully 
made custard that makes it watery, it is too 
much heat. The custard gets boiling hot or 
nearly so, the egg coagulates into lumps and 


squeezes out the water of the milk. So in all 
egg cookery you must consider the tempera 


ture at which eggs coagulate or harden, and 


cook them at a low temperature. 


“HEESE belongs to the same food group 
as eggs, and, like eggs, it hardens with 
heat and becomes tough and consequently 
difficult to digest. So whenever there is cheese 
in an article the cheese must be buried in with 
other materials, where the heat will not di- 
rectly reach it; for if it is placed upon the 
top it is certain to become too hot; and when 
too hot it becomes stringy and tough. 

A low temperature insures a perfect Welsh 
rabbit, and cheese, when with macaroni, is in 
the lower layers, not On the top. Ina soufflé 
the cheese is mixed with egg, and if one is not 
overcooked neither will be the other. 

In recipes which call for grated cheese spread 
on crackers or toast, Where the cheese comes 
into direct contact with the heat, the cheese is 
only heated until melted and softened. 

You should always add the salt to steak after 
it has been well seared. Proteins—and both 
eggs and cheese as well as meat are proteins 
often are soluble in slightly salty water. That 
means, then, that when you sprinkle a little 
salt on the surface of the beef you make a 
slizhtly salty solution, which in turn dissolves 
the proteins of the beef, and you say the juices 
ran out into the pan. . 

If, on the other hand, the meat is first seared 
and the protein Substances hardened, the salt 
will not affect it. Sometimes in meat cookery 
you Want the juices dissolyed and brought out. 
Inthat case you Place the meat, which has been 
cut into small pieces, in cold water slightly 
salted. In this way the juices are brought out 
and a rich broth is obtained. 
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Two shakes and 
10 seconds—and 
the tub is clean 

A little of that fine, 
clean white Bon Ami 
Powder on a wet cloth 


and then swish!—the 
soapy tide-mark van- 


Bon 


ld. 


WLLL IEX/IM bd 
a 


ddd 


la 


ishes, every smear de- 
parts and the tub glis- 
tens immaculate! 


The soft mineraljn Bon 
Ami won’t scratch the 
, enamel or 
j 
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the porce- 

\ 

N Phin £4 

scouring 
powdersdo, 


My smooth white tiles 
and the white enamel, 
that gleaming silvery 
nickel, the 
white paint 
and the mir- 
ror—BonAm1 
cleans them 


all. 





I keep a can 
of Bon Ami 
Powder and a 
cloth in the 
bath room and the 
members of the family 
are trained to give the 
tub the necessary cleans- 
ing wipe after each 
bath and leave it sweet 
and ready for the next 


erson. 
, \ 
**Hasn’t 
scratched 


yet!’ 
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Why Not Plan Your Thanksgiving Dinner Today? 
By Virginia E. Kift 


Bake Sweet Potatoes for 
an Hour in a Hot Oven, 
and Break in Center 





Scoop Out Center, Leav- 
ing Shell Whole. Put 
Through Potato Ricer 


Add Salt, Butter, One 
Es¢ Yolk, Cream, Brown 
Sugar, Beaten Ess White 


Stuff Shells With the Hot 


Mashed Potato. Sprinkle 
Top With Brown Sugar 





Place in a Hot Oven Until 
Nicely Browned. Serve 
With the Turkey 











Singe; Remove Pin 
Feathers, Tendons, Oil 
Bas, Feet and Neck 





Pull Legs Back, Thrust 
Trussing Needle Through, 
and Tie Underneath 


Quickly Wash the Turkey 
Inside and Out Under 
the Faucet; Wipe Dry 





Dredge With Salt, Pep- 
per, Flour, and Lay Strips 
of Bacon Across the Top 


Turn Neck Skin Back; 
Fold Wings Over; Secure 
With Trussing Needle 


Put in Hot Oven. After 
15 Minutes Reduce Heat; 
Roast 3 to 3% Hours 


STUFF AND TRUSS YOUR OWN TURKEY 
ac 7 | 


ceuey 


Crumb Bread; Mix With 
Nuts, Currants, Butter and 
Seasoning for Dressing 


Baste Every 10 Minutes 
With Fat. Dredge With 
Flour After Each Basting 


Stuff the Turkey Until it 
Regains its Original 
Shape, and Sew Up 





Serve on Large Platter 
With Border of Stuffed 
Potatoes and Watercress 








Dissolve 1 Pint of Sugar 
in 1 Quart of Water; Boil 
20 Minutes; Cool 


Chop Ice Not Too Fine; 
Mix With % Rock Salt; 
Add Fruit Juice to Sirup 


Pack Freezer With Mixed 
Ice and Salt; Adjust 
Cover and Invert 





Pour in Fruit Juice; 
Cover; Invert Freezer in 
10 Minutes 


SERVE CRANBERRY FRAPPE INSTEAD OF CRANBERRY SAUCE. 


Let Freeze and Stand 2 
or 3 Hours. Serve in 
Sherbet Cups 








Cut Cherries and Olives 
Into Rings, Pickles Into 
Strips; Cube Oranges 


j 


Soften Gelatin; Add to 
Heated Pickle and Cherry 
Juice, and Cool 


FOR A RELISH MAKE SURPRISE PICKLE JELLY 





Pour by Spoonfuls Into 
the Mold. As Jelly Sets 
Add More Slowly 


To Remove, Dip Quickly 
inand Out of Warm Water 
and Start With Knife 


Turn on Platter; Garnish 
With Watercress. Serve 
With the Roast Turkey 








Cut 6 Tablespoonfuls of 
Shortening in 124 Cupfuls 
Pastry Flour, Not Too Fine 


Cut Cold Water Into Flour 
Until You Can Pick it Up 
on Knife 





* tex 





Turn Dough Lightly With 
Tips of Fingers Four or 
Five Times 


Fr 


Pat With Rolling Pin and 
Lightly Roll Out, Turning 
on Board With Finger Tips 


THANKSGIVING PIE 


a) avr Be 
aoe x BS 
fi 





Lift Carefully With Tips of 
Fingers to Back of Pie Tin. 
Bake Before Filling 








Copyright, 1916, by Virginia E. Kift 





Let Aunt 
Jemima 


Make Your 


Pancakes 


Genuine sweet milk pancakes 
—you never tasted anything 
more delicious. 


The sweet milk—in powder 
form—is mixed right in with 
the perfect blend of selected 
flours and purest baking powder. 


You have nothing to add but 
water—nothing to do but bake, 
and the sweet milk in powder 
form savés you the price of a 
quart of sweet milk (5c to 8c) 
on every package of Aunt 
Jemima’s. 


You can also get Aunt Jemi- 
ma’s Buckwheat Flour con- 
taining all the necessary in- 
gredients ready mixed—sweet 


milk and all. 


“The Sweet Milk 
Makes them Perfect” 


AUNT JEMIMAS 
PANCAKE FLOUR 


WITH 


POWDERED SWEET MILK 
aos S 


Jen fr 





1, 


rey 
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Aunt Jemima Mills Company 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
Millers of Red Top and Royal No.10 Flours 
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Ask The Ladies’ Home Journal 


IS directory is given for our readers who desire specific information by mail 
on any subject. Please always confine your questions to the editor for the par- 
ticular subject given. All letters will be answered personally and will not be 

published. Write briefly, and always inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 








““Who has not heard of the “Vale: of Cashmere, 
CWith the roses the brightest that earth ever gave a 


lom “Moore in Lall 
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The Perfumed Valley of Cashmere 


—has been celebrated for centuries as the 
b> paradise of flowers, and immortalized by Tom | 
ps Moore in the lines from Lalla Rookh that g 
Is are quoted above. yg 


Equally famous, its praises sung by dainty woman- 
kind in every land, is Colgate’s Cashmere Bouquet 
Toilet Soap — the standard among fine scented 
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Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly 
answered by mail, by a corps.of trained fashion 
experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FASHION EDITOR 
THE LaApDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 


Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editor), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 


Mrs. HELEN CUSHING 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





May | Trim Your Hat? 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over old 
ones, will be speedily answered by 

Miss IDA CLEVE VAN AUKEN 
THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Arranging Your Hair 


If you want to know how to arrange your 
hair in the newest and most becoming style 
(not about hair trouble—another notice covers 
that), also that of children and girls, address 

Miss Betty BARLOW 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Children’s Clothes 


If problems arise concerning the best mate- 
rials, trimmings and patterns for your chil- 
dren’s clothes, remember it will be a pleasure 
to help you solve them if you will write to 

Mrs. MARTHA MASON 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 
Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 
THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
Tune LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes, or her coming baby’s 
layette (but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 


Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Everyday Law for Women 


THE LaprEs’ HOME JOURNAL, through a 
reliable lawyer, will answer by mail any suit- 
able question of law, or endeavor to solve any 
legal problem capable of solution by mail, 
submitted by its readers. The suitability of 
answering any question, however, isto be deter- 
mined solely by the HOME JOURNAL. Address 


SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR., Esq. 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Household Management 


Are you finding it hard in your home to do 
your daily tasks and still have time to spare? 
Have you found it difficult to equip your 
kitchen with the tools with which you can get 
things done quickly and yet well done? Tell 
us all about your special difficulty and we will 
be glad to give you expert advice. Write to 


THE NEw HOUSEKEEPING EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Little House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house, 
we can tell you how to obtain plans shown 
in the HOME JOURNAL, and answer questions 
about little house building, or your garden. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing the Little House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 

THE INTERIOR DECORATION DEPARTMENT 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Pretty Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health—hints 
on complexion, hair trouble (not arranging 
hair—another notice covers that), skin and 
eyes, etc.—-are matters on which you will get 
advice promptly from a source you can trust. 

Dr. EMMA E. WALKER 
THE LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 
The right way of doing things>what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 
Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 

THE CULINARY EDITOR 
THE LapDIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 
We will help you plan a home party if you 
will tell us what kind of party you would like 
to give and will furnish us sufficient details 
to enable us to answer intelligently and offer 
practical suggestions. Address 
THE HOME Party EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions. Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 
_ Practical suggestions for social affairs, 
Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 
methods for city or country, will be made 
cheerfully if you will state your need. Address 
THE MINISTER’S SOCIAL HELPER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Music 
Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 


THE Music EpITorR 
THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 


Many wish to know quickly what to read 
on topics that are interesting them; others 
want to know about new books; others about 
courses in general reading. Mr. Mabie will 
answer these letters, but will not criticize man- 
uscripts. 


Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Girls’ Problems 


Every phase of the modern girl’s life pre- 
sents new problems. Perhaps it is a heart 
affair, or a question in her life at the office or 
at home. Anything which is of vital interest 
to her will receive careful attention and sym- 
pathetic advice from a woman who under- 
stands the problems and appreciates the 
difficulties. 


THE GrR_s’ EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general 
interest—women’s interests, especially helps 
for women’s club study and the preparation 
of club programs, travel, current events, the 
placing of quotations or of dates, questions on 
science, history and the drama, biographical 
sketches, etc. For these, or for anything else 
not classified, address 


THE EbpitTors oF “WILL You TELL ME?” 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 











Special Booklets on Special Subjects 


HERE no price is given any one of the following special booklets will be mailed on receipt of a 
two-cent stamp, except that for Smocking, for which four cents postage will be required. If you 
wish the others inclose in your letter, in stamps, the price-amount stated. In each case address the 
age author of the booklet desired, always in care of THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
‘) “‘The Book of Fair Booths’’—100 Ideas—by Theresa Hunt Wolcott (25 cents). 
“‘The Trousseau Book,’’ by the Fashion Editor (10 cents) 
“‘The Fancy Dress for Masquerade,”’ by the Fashioa Editor (15 cents). 
**How to Do Continuous Smocking,”” by Mrs. Martha Mason. 
“How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,’’ by C. M. Keys. 
“‘What You Should Know When Building a Little House,” by Charles E. White, Jr. 
“‘Easy Patterns in Crochet,’’ by the Needlework Editors (15 cents). 
“‘Easy Patterns in Tatting,’’ by the Needlework Editors (15 cents). 
‘‘Hat-Frame Making” (a millinery lesson), by Ida Cleve Van Auken (10 cents). 
“Trimming a Hat”’ (a millinery lesson), by Ida Cleve Van Auken (10 cents). 
“Covering a Velvet Hat”’ (a ‘millinery lesson), by Ida Cleve Van Auken (10 cents). 
“‘The Embroidery Book”’ (15 cents). 
“‘A Guide to Menu Making,” by the New Housekeeping Editor (5 cents). 
*‘Your Fireplace and How to Build It,’’ by Joseph N. Hettel. 
‘‘Planning the Little House Garden,” by W. F. Zwirner (10 cents). 
‘Journal Houses’’ (50 cents). Address the Book Editor. 
*‘Journal Bungalows”’ (50 cents). Address the Book Editor. 


soaps for three generations. Now obtainable any- =| 
where in the new toc. size. 
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EUGEN YSAYE 


WORLD’S MASTER 
OF THE VIOLIN 


From photo © Mishkin 
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Ancient Zinke and Nakeres, Forerunners of the Military Band 


HE rare genius that makes Josef Hof- 

mann and Eugen Ysaye the foremost 
interpreters of their art is mirrored with 
thrilling truth and fidelity in their Columbia 
Double-Disc Records. 


The miracle of music evoked by Hofmann, ““The 
Poet of the Piano’’; the fone of Ysaye, the purest and 
strongest that bow can draw from the strings; the 
touch, the tone and the genius of artists like Casals, 
Godowsky, De Pachmann and Scharwenka are now 
recorded exclusively on Columbia Double- Disc 


Records. 


You can hear them in actual life or on Columbia 
Double-Disc Records—and when you have heard 


their Columbia Records, you have heard them in 
actual life! 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month 


Columbia 


Double-Disc 


Records 
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The New-Day 
Bread and Milk 


Whole Wheat Bubbles—60% More Food 


For a thousand years bread and milk has been the most 
popular dish in the world. 

Remember how we loved it in childhood. And now what 
a luxury it is when we get it. And how much better we feel 
for the light meal. Why isn’t it more common—especially 
at midday when we want a wide-awake afternoon? 


But now the dish is Puffed Wheat in milk. 

Bread contains 40 per cent of the wheat. The other 60 
per cent is much more important. The minerals are there, 
the phosphorus, the germ and the life of the wheat. That 
whole wheat now is puffed to bubbles, eight times normal 
size. Flaky, toasted, airy morsels, of which every atom feeds. 


Prof. Anderson’s Dish 


Prof. A. P. Anderson found a way to explode every food 
cell in wheat. The grains are shot from guns. A hundred 
million steam explosions occur in every kernel. 

Whole wheat thus treated easily digests. Every granule 
becomes food. And you never knew a wheat food with such 
fascinating taste. Serve it tonight and see how popular it 
makes this dairy dish. 


Puffed Wheat =: 12c 
Puffed Rice «wz 15c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts —15c 














Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice are both whole grains, 
made four times as porous as 
bread. In the morning, with 
cream and sugar, they taste 
like toasted nut meats. 

Intheafternoon,doused with 
melted butter, they are confec- 
tions, delicious and healthful. 

Mixed with fruit they form 
a delightful blend. And ice 
cream garnished with them is AN 
twice better than without. 

Keep on hand all three 
Puffed Grains. They have a 
dozen uses. 


The Quaker Qals ©@mpany 


Sole Makers (1425) 


























The Home Journal’s Puzzles 
By Sam Loyd 

















Sis csee a 


~ (WHAT'S THAT 
LOT OF 
144 CASES? 

















FIFTY DOLLARS IN PRIZES 























What Occupations are These? 


occupations. Do you suppose that you 
can discover what those occupations are? 

For the best complete set of correct answers 
and the best suggestion of a subject for a future 
puzzle page will be given a first prize of $15. 
For the next best set of correct answers and 
suggestion will be given a second prize of $10. 
For the next best set of answers and suggestion 
will be given a third prize of $5. For the twenty 
next best sets of correct answers and sugges- 
tions will be given 20 one-dollar prizes. 

By “suggestion” is meant a subject for the 
puzzle page. For example, one might suggest 
a series of puzzles dealing with historical events, 
the capitals of European countries, etc. The 
competition closes on November 20. 

The answers and prize winners for this month 
will be given in the February Home JourRNAL. 

Write your answers and suggestion on one 
side of one sheet of paper and address it to 


y occ of the above pictures represents two 


Sam Loyp, PuzzLe EpITtorR 
Tue LapreEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Ausust Prize Winners 


First PrizE—Mrs. HARRY CRANE, Arkansas. 

SECOND PRIZE—MRs. OLLIE RHEA, Texas. 

THIRD PrRiIzE—Mrs. J. J. JAcKSON, Missouri. 

OTHER PrizES—Wayland J. Hayes, Virginia; 
Mrs. Sidney G. Weil, Alabama; L. Richmond 
Smith, Kansas; Eunice B. Trumbs, Illinois; Mary 
C. Stevens, Illinois; Leonora Block, California; 
Elizabeth J. Parsons, New Jersey; Frances Dens- 
more, Michigan; K. N. Trafford, Massachusetts; 
Mrs. Myrtle Hunt, Oklahoma; Rebecca Hun- 
singer, New York; Karl Bleil, Ohio; Douglas 
Booe, Kentucky; Mrs. L. A. Voss, Alabama; 
Mrs. A. M. McCuiston, North Carolina; Mrs. 
Harold Chapman, Louisiana; Eleanor S. Smith, 
Massachusetts; Maude Elbert, Kansas; Mar- 
joria Carlisle, Michigan; Lauris Kempter, Mon- 
tana. 

Answers to the August Puzzles 


1—CREEK, LAKE 
2—Crow, Kaw 

3— BLACKFOOT, SAC 
4—WALLAWALLA, CHILKAT 
5—ONEIDA, PAWNEE 

6— MENOMINEE, PEORIA 
7—CaApbpo, WYANDOT 
8—FLATHEAD, UINTA 








A CHRISTMAS PACK 
HAT is precisely what the next issue of the Home Journat is going 
to be—a Christmas pack filled to the brim with Christmas material 


and the Christmas spirit. Moreover, it’s going to be the biggest Christmas 
number that has ever been published. 
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This is a ‘‘Simmons’” Steel Bed, No. 1840. Readers of The Ladies’ Home Journal who find it difficult to realize 
that there is such distinction of design and finish in steel beds should go to their dealers and see Simmons Steel Beds. 


Stmmons Steel Beds 
Match Wood Furntture 

















eautiful bedrooms invariably take their 
E 3] keynote from the bed; of all things of 
[> intimate daily use, none more bespeaks 

the personal good taste of the owner. 














Simmons, the world’s 
greatest makers of metal 


See Your Dealers Exhibit cs 


of a hundred equally attractive models. 


The admirable restraint of finish on Simmons 
Steel Beds expresses the highest development of 
that good taste demanded by the cultured home 
owner. Hand-deco- 
rated styles, deep, rich 


beds, realize this, and to SIM MONS STE BEL REDS colored lacquers, plain 





them must the world 
accord the credit of having made the steel bed 
a thing of beauty. 


Simmons’ prophetic vision has materialized in 
Simmons Steel Beds — charming furniture 
pieces which, in grace of line, balance of pro- 
portion and beauty of finish, challenge the finest 
product of the cabinetmaker’s art for any age or 
time. Through a new and revolutionary method 
of processing steel, the genius of Simmons has 
made possible in this everlasting, sanitary metal, 
square-tube beds of a distinctive beauty, char- 
acter, and personality, unexcelled in any other 
material. The style illustrated is but one 


finishes in many soft, 
delicate shades, facsimile reproductions of red 
or brown Mahogany, Circassian or American 
Walnut, and Oak, afford rare and satisfactory 
harmonies for restful bed chambers. 


These patent-protected beds of such exceptional 
quality, gentility and elegance, from the sim- 
plest types to the most elaborate pieces, can be 
offered at the moderate prices which character- 
ize them, only by Simmons. Look for Simmons’ 
name on the foot-rail. 


Better stores everywhere display Simmons Steel 
Beds on their floors and in their windows. 


Always Buy a Simmons Spring for a Simmons Bed 








ONS COMPANY 


The Worlds pyaar Makers of Metal Beds and Springs 


FACTORIES: 


Richmond, Va. 
Pittsburgh 


Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


US. Pat. 
Branch § Boston 
Warehouses at? New York 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


Cleveland Buffalo 
Cincinnati Toledo 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Atlanta Indianapolis St. Paul-Minneapolis Seattle 
Detroit Chicago St. Louis Denver Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


DEALERS: Write the Simmons Branch Warehouse nearest you today for Booklet illustrating all advertised Simmons Beds. 
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FALSPAR 


“\) The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


A ldeal In the Nursery 


HE above letter tells how a mother has elim- 
inated all fear of damage to furniture and 
woodwork in the nursery by using Valspar, the 


absolutely waterproof varnish. 


VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 





It is a story of 
varnish satisfaction under trying conditions. 


The nursery is childhood’s “liberty hall’’. It gets 
hard usage. Little feet must romp and little hands 


will soil things. 


Frequent washings are needed 


to keep the nursery perfectly clean and sanitary. 
That’s why parents want Valspar in the nursery. 


Beauty and wearing quality can go hand in hand. 
Valspar gives to all woodwork a most beautiful 
finish that is spot-proof, as liquids cannot harm it. 
And it is kept clean and bright and sanitary merely 


by washing with soap and water. 


For the woodwork of amy room in the house, or 
out of doors where varnish is needed, Valspar will 
maintain its beautiful finish under conditions 


ordinarily ruinous to varnish. 


Here are a few wet places where nothing but 


Valspar should ever be used: 


Porches, Porch Fur- 


niture, Front Doors, Window Sills, Window 
Casings, Window Seats, Garages, Stables, Floors, 


Tables, Bath Rooms, 


Pantries, and Kitchens. 


Laundries, Lavatories, 


Look over your house, note these and other places that will 
make indoors more cheery in winter if brightened and kept bright 


with a little Valspar. Your dealer can supply you. 
when any of the woodwork begins to show wear. 
for ‘‘Valspar’’, not simply ‘‘varnish’’ 


Special Offer 





Go to him 
Be sure to ask 


If you wish to test Valspar send 10c. in stamps, to cover 
mailing and packing, and we will send you enough Valspar to 


finish a small table or chair. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 


New York Chicago rst JALERI TIN ES 7” Toronto 


Boston 
ESTABLISHED 1832 


London 


Amsterdam 


W. P. Futter & Co., San Francisco and principal Pacific Coast Cities 
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The Young Mothers’ Guide 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


HE YOUNG MOTHERS’ REGISTRY is a department conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 

monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must be 
filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be mailed every month. Address 
all letters to Doctor Coolidge in care of THe Laprgs’ Home JourNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


To Keep Baby Well During the Winter 
Nee that summer is over and cold 


weather is approaching, new problems 

for the young mother arise. Babies 
must be as carefully looked after in winter as 
in summer, but different conditions must be 
considered. In summer diseases of the diges- 
tive tract are the most frequent, while in win- 
ter the delicate air passages are more apt to be 
affected. 

To prevent colds, sore throat, bronchitis, 
and, possibly, pneumonia the baby should be 
cared for in a common-sense manner. He 
should not be kept in rooms too warm or too 
cold; he should not be exposed to direct drafts, 
nor smothered by too many clothes. 

The method of “hardening” babies by 
leaving their little legs exposed to the cold 
winter winds, or by sleeping outdoors at night, 
is a very poor one. This process may result in 
pneumonia before the baby becomes “ hard- 
ened.” 

The correct way to manage is to keep the 
nursery full of fresh air and sunshine, the baby 
comfortably clothed and fed, and to try simple 
home remedies (not medicines) just as soon as 
any mild ailment arises. Then, if in twenty- 
four hours the baby is not much better, call in 
a reliable physician. 

A good way to manage is to have window 
boards fitted to the nursery windows so that in 
bitter winter weather enough ventilation will 
be had without exposing the baby to drafts 
during the daytime. 

Another good plan is-to open the windows 
wide, top and bottom, every time the baby is 
taken out or into another room for a time. 
Before he returns to his nursery the windows 
should be closed and the room warmed to 68 
degrees Fahrenheit, at which temperature it 
should be kept during the daytime. At night 
it may go as low as 45 degrees Fahrenheit if 
necessary. 


ABY should go outdoors for three or four 

hours at least on every sunny winter day. 
He may be allowed to take his nap out in his 
baby carriage, or else in a sunny window box, 
if he is properly wrapped and protected from 
wind. 

On days when it rains or snows, or when there 
are bitter cold winds, he should be dressed as for 
outdoors and aired in his nursery with windows 
openfromthetop. Ifheis kept too closely con- 
fined to the house he will grow pale and listless 
and have a poor appetite. 

If there is a stove in the room where baby 
stays have a pan of water always on the top of 
it; also it is a good plan to do this if the house 
is heated by radiators. Muslin window screens 
may be had now and are excellent to use at 
night, when a window should be left open from 
the top. They break the force of the wind and 
keep the street dirt out of the nursery. 


Be very careful to keep the baby’s little 
nose free from mucus and hardened secre- 
tions. Every morning it should be gently 
cleansed with a cotton swab made by twisting 
a small piece of absorbent cotton on the end 
of a wooden toothpick, and dipping this into 
boric acid solution. The inside of the nose 
should be carefully gone over. If the secre- 
tions have hardened use a little olive oil or 
albolene on the swab. 


Fr, BABY shows any signs of a sore throat 
hold his tongue down with a spoon handle 
and carefully examine it for white spots. If 
any are seen send at once for a doctor; if not try 
spraying it witha pinch of salt and bicarbonate 
of soda in two ounces of cold boiled water. Use 
an atomizer and spray the throat thoroughly 
every three hours. 

An older child may gargle with the same 
solution or else with boric-acid solution. The 
bicarbonate of soda helps to cut the mucus 
in the throat. It is a most useful household 
remedy. 

If the baby begins to cough give one tea- 
spoonful of castor oil at once to carry off the 
mucus, which he cannot expectorate; then 
let him inhale a little steam from a teakettle 
two or three times daily, being careful to keep 
your face near his, so he will not get burned; 
and keep him in the house for a day or two. 

If he seems to have any “rattles” on his 
chest put on a mustard paste for five or ten 
minutes, making it of one tablespoonful of 
mustard and five tablespoonfuls of flour mixed 
with a little cold water and carefully spread 
between two layers of cheesecloth. Thisshould 
be left on only until the skin is red, then re- 
moved and a little warm olive oil rubbed on 
the chest. 

Do not put flannel, heavy poultices, or wads 
of cotton or “‘chest protectors” on a baby’s 
chest. If there is any fever with the cold on the 
chest do not wait, but send for your doctor. 

A leaflet on “Home Remedies for Colds, 
Coughs and Croup” will be sent to anyone 
writing to me, in care of the Home JOURNAL, 
provided a stamped, addressed envelope is 
inclosed with the request. 





Advice to Prospective Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler 


Letters from prospective mothers are answered by 
mail. No questions of this character are answered in the 
magazine. Readers are welcome to write to Marianna 
Wheeler, in care of THE Lapres’ Home Journal, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and she will 
take pleasure in giving any advice or in answering any 
questions about the mothers themselves,*but not about 
children. 

Miss Wheeler will also answer letters by mail about the 
clothes of prospective mothers. No questions of this kind 
will be answered in THE JouRNAL. She will take pleasure 
in giving advice and suggesting patterns. 

Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. 





‘The School Entertainment 


My country, ‘tis of thee 
. Ising! 
Here plenty clothes the hills, 
And peace the valley fills, 
For God His grace distills 
From Heaven above. 


HALL not this be the thought to which the 
S child’s mind shall be turned by his teachers 
and led to Thanksgiving? The memoriza- 
tion of the poems of our American poets will 
tend to this end. Either as a recitation for a 
boy or as a chorus for the school, sung to ‘‘ Auld 
Lang Syne,” Whittier’s ‘‘Corn Song”’ stands 
out preéminently for this purpose. Too much 
time could hardly be spent in inculcating this 
lesson in the minds and hearts of the children; 
and if the Thanksgiving entertainment is to be 
enjoyed by the older folks, it might be a whole- 
some lesson all around to have that Thanks- 
giving poem that runs: 


We praise them brave old Pilgrims, 
Who could give thanks ’n’ pray, 
Hungry, half-froze ’n’ homesick, 
That first Thanksgiving Day; 
But, with all our modern fixin’s, 
More’n likely we-uns sigh 
*Cause our chicken ain’t a turkey 
An’ there ain’t two kinds o’ pie. 


A charming Colonial entertainment for 
Thanksgiving time is entitled ‘‘Days of Long 
Ago,” and has been prepared for intermediate 
grades. The women of the Mayflower, shown 
singing a lullaby to the little ones on the deck 
of the vessel, decide they will go to the near-by 
cove and have ‘‘The First Washing Day,” 
which they accompany with a lively chorus 
sung to the tune of ‘Lightly Row.’ 

At the end of this scene a boy comes before 
the curtain and recites ¢ ‘The First Thanksgiv- 
ing Proclamation,” which is followed by a 
Thanksgiving hymn by the entire school, after 
which the second part shows a scene in a New 
England kitchen, with the women preparing 
for afeast. The boys, quite surprisingly lively 
for Puritan boys, have a motion exercise about 
‘*Five jolly pumpkins in the field,”’ while three 
little girls sing to ‘‘There is a Happy Land” 
about 

Three little Puritans, you all must know, 

Lived in the old Bay State long, long ago. 

As the men return from their hunt for the wild 
turkeys a hymn of ‘‘Harvest Home”’ is raised 
by the whole company. 


NOTHER entertainment, described as 
‘‘A Thanksgiving Frolic,”’ personifies the 
Vegetables, the Fruits and the Grains, and 
gives occasion for costuming if one wishes the 


entertainment to be elaborate. Jack Frost and 
his Elves appear. They 


Peep at the pumpkins and creep through the corn, 
And send the ripe nuts rattling down, night and 
morn. 


In a primary-grade entertainment, entitled 
“‘Thanksgiving,” which may be presented by 
the entire grade or by eighteen selected chil- 
dren, the making of the jack-o’-lantern and the 
pumpkin pie are introduced. At the close all 
on the platform pose as a tableau, while the 
school sings: 

May thy life be as sweet and its last sunset sky 
Gold-tinted and fair as thy own pumpkin pie! 


Other good selections which you may like to 
use in connection with one of these entertain- 
ments, or in compiling a separate program in 
whole or in part, are listed below: 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


DON cy ae een . ‘“Thanksgiving”’’ 
Recitation “What I’m Thankful For” 
Exercise . ( ‘ibe “The Story of the Pilgrims”’ 
Recitations arvest is Come” 

“Thanksgiving Day—An Acrostic”’ 


Song. . . ‘“‘Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star” 

Recitation “A Thanksgiving Ride of the 
Pumpkins”’ 

Exercise Story by the Teacher 

Exercise . “The Story of a Seed”’ 


“A Cc at’s ; Thanksgivi ing Soliloquy . 


Recitations 
‘cert eat “Glad to be a Little Girl”’ 


Song eee - ‘A Thanksgivi ing Hymn” 
Exercise . ae 2 he Farmer”’ 
“Tom's Thanksgiving” 


Recitations |. . 3 A True Thanksgiving” 
‘ ‘The Reason W hy” 


BOGE. ak we “Buzz” 
For GRAMMAR AND INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
Song. . . . . “Bringing in the Sheaves” 
Recitation . “The First Thanksgiving”’ 
Quotations by pupils ““Memory Gems” 


Recitations . A Turkey’ s Soliloquy ”’ 
me Perr “The First Thanksgiving Day”’ 


Saige. ss ‘Hail the Glad, Thanksgiving” 
Exercise we 2 “‘Our Country” 
ee . “God's Gift in Nature” 
, : “Corn Song”’ 
Recitations . “The Doll's Thanksgiving”’ 
“Who Gives Us Our Thanks- 


giving Dinner”’ 

Some... . ‘*Honor the Mayflower’ s Band”’ 
Concert Exerc ise ; “‘We Thank Thee” 
Recitation ‘Gentleman . Gay s Thanksgiving”’ 
Song. . . “A Thanksgiving Song”’ 
Dialogue . ““Who Shall be Queen?” 

pep “Pen. Picture of the First Thanks- 
Recitations | ” Catching the Thanksgiving Tur- 

e 


y 
Song. . . . . “AThanksgiving Hymn” 
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The Thanksgiving Dessert 


How all eyes brighten when they see Grandma’s mince pie! It is a 
tempting sight, giving to the home coming an appetizing reminder 
of past Thanksgiving feasts. 


Made with Crisco a mince pie is a real delicacy. The lower crust is as 


tender as the flaky, brown top that covers it. Just as good and whole- 
some as it looks, it is easily digested. 


RISC 


For Frying -For Shorten 
ook Cake Making. 


Use Crisco for shortening if you wish the lightest, most delicious 
pastry you ever ate. 


Crisco is an all vegetable product, having neither odor nor taste. 


it is the cream of edible oil, pure and delicate and gives only rich- 
ness to foods. 


Crisco Mince Pie 
In Making Both Pastry and Filling Use Accurate Level Measurements 





For Pastry 
114 cupfuls flour 14 cupful Crisco 
1 teaspoonful salt 4 to 6 tablespoonfuls water 
Sift the flour and salt and cut the Crisco into the flour with two knives until it is finely divided. Then add the water sparingly, 
mixing it with a knife through the dry materials. Form into a dough, roll on a floured board to about 4 inch in thickness. 
Use a light motion in handling the rolling pin, and roll from the center outward. The Crisco should be of such consistency 
that when scooped out with a spoon it rounds up egg-shaped. In making pastry it is advisable to use pastry flour. Brush over 


the lower crust with a little beaten egg white before adding the mince meat. (The egg forms a hard surface between the crust 
and filling but does not prevent crust from baking properly.) Bake in hot oven. 


For Filling 


4 tart apples 1 tablespoonful chopped citron 14 teaspoonful nutmeg 
4 cupful raisins Y{ cupful Crisco 4 teaspoonful cloves 
14 cupful currants 4 teaspoonful cinnamon 3 tablespoonfuls sugar 

34 cupful cider 


iat Chop apples, raisins, currants, citron and Crisco 
a ee together until quite fine. Add spices, sugar and 
* cider. Mix well together. Cover closely, and, 

to ripen, let stand several hours before using. 


Send for ‘‘The Whys of Cooking’’ 


Many housewives are thankful, among 
other things, for the household helps they 
have found in Janet McKenzie Hill’s 
new book “‘The Whys of Cooking”’. 
Many of your own perplexing problems 
will doubtless be found among the ques- 
tions she asks and answers in this hand- 
some addition to the Crisco library. It 
contains 150 new recipes and the inter- 
esting Story of Crisco. Bound and illus- 
trated in color. Makes a fine gift book. 
We will send it to you for five 2-cent 
stamps. Worth much more. Write 
Dept. D-11, The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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45 Minutes aWeek 
keeps your house CLEAN 


Fifteen minutes once-a-week up- 
stairs and fifteen minutes twice-a- 
week downstairs will keep your 








home clean, dustless, sanitary 
if you sweep with the 
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8000 R. P. M. 


If you don’t know what 
“*R. P. M.” means, ask your 


suction alone can remove.” 


no automobile engine can 
travel as fast. 


U. S. GOV’T 


**Uncle Sam” demands that 
vacuum sweepers pass a pe- 


which the Torrington more Torrington will always run right. 
than does. Write us and 
we'll tell you about it. 


GEN. ELEC. 


Torrington Motors are made 
by this great concern—guar- 


You know us both. brush increases suction efficiency. 


A Sweeper That Cleans 
A Cleaner That Sweeps 


In another way the Torrington further prolongs the life and beauty of rug 


< pressed steel so that no aluminum 
can touch your rugs and leave behind a dark gray stain. The real charm of a 
rug lies in its delicate colorings—in the blending of light tones with deep and rich 


and carpet. Its nozzle is made of cold rolled 


ones. Continuous graying of the 
lighter shades by aluminum 


finally makes a rug look dull and LA DY 
drab—old and dirty. The nozzle ee Oop t] ? 
also is extra nickel-plated so it 


won't rust. 
The Torrington Electric can 
used without the brush, when you 
wish. A lever provides for that. 
The nozzle rests so flat on thefloor 
that there can beno leakage of air. 





\\ 
«VACUUM SWEEPE 


Not Electric 


Swept a rug 500 miles long. It is hand 


A A operated—just like a carpet sweeper. 
The powerful, air-cooled Uni- To prove its durability, one out of every 


versal Motor can use any current. gross = pee = to the nemey in 
None better can be made. It is cur plant and kept constantly running 
guaranteed by the General Elec- miles. It must then be still serviceable. 
tric Company, as well as by us. E mon ones use an ee ask your 
The high reputation of the ealer to show you a y_ lorrington. 
: Price $7.50. $8 West and South. 
National Carpet Sweeper, earned We guarantee you'll be pleased. 
in thousands of homes in the past 
16 years, is behind the Torring- 
ton. Ask your dealer to show 
you the new Torrington Electric 
Vacuum Sweeper. 


NATIONAL 
SWEEPER 
COMPANY 
4 Laurel St., Torrington, Conn. 
or 52 Bruce Ave., Westmount, 
Montreal, Canada 


BU ETT 
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It is a vacuum sweeper that cleans—a 
cleaner that sweeps. Its suction gets the 
hidden dirt. Its revolving, full-sized car- 
pet sweeper brush sweeps up surface litter. 

The Torrington at $30 has no superior. 

America’s housewives have been crying: 
“‘Oh, for an electric cleaner with suction 
so strong that it will pull all the dust and 
dirt from heavy rugs and carpets and at 
the same time sweep up the fine particles 
of gray lint which make rugs look old and 
dingy—that will sweep the surface clean 
of hair, threads and the like, which no 


; The Torrington Electric is their answer 
husband. He'll tell youthat _—your answer. The best carpet sweeper 
cannot be forced to sweep more thoroughly 
than the large brush of the Torrington 
Electric does with ease. The brush and 
motor are enclosed in a steel casing, mak- 
ing it sanitary. All bearings are outside 
dies aA Gan wn, the nozzle to prevent clogging —so the 


xs 
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All sweepings are carried into the bag 
by suction. The brush can be adjusted to 
suit the carpet—high or low. It separates 
and raises the rugs’ nap so that the power- 
ful suction fan can draw out every particle 
anteed by them and us. Of fine dust. The very sweeping by the 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


LG With One Idea: Le 
To Make Money 


HE Club is “sawing wood” just now with 

might and main—is not Christmas only 65 
days distant?—but, being a Club of girls, no- 
body could expect us to “‘say nothing” while 
the chips and splinters fly. It isn’t in woman 
nature! I don’t think I ever received more 
letters; and sometimes it seems wonderful, 
even to myself, that I get them all answered at 
the end of a busy day, but Ido. I should miss 
these pleasant letters, were you to become tco 
busy to write them, almost as much as you 
would miss the Club salary checks and the 
Club gifts. 

I am going to share some of this interesting 
correspondence with you; but for the sake of 
nonmembers from whom I so often receive 
Jetters inquiring about the Club, I must explain 
something. Your inquiries are always welcome, 
but they will not be answered in the HomME 
JourNaL. If they were, you might be obliged 
to wait for attention for a long time. Instead, 
and far better, you will receive an immediate 
personal reply to your letter from me, telling 
you just what you want to know about the 
Club and the way it helps ambitious girls to 
earn money, IF—I can’t make it too emphatic— 
you sign your full name and address. 


Why You Read These Letters 


HEN why, somebody may wonder, if my 

correspondence is answered promptly and 
punctually by mail, does any of it ever get 
into print? 

For one simple reason: it is too interesting 
to keep out of print. What would this column 
be, what would this Club be, if we members, 
who, living scattered all over this broad 
country, so seldom have a chance to meet face 
to face, did not get little glimpses into each 
other’s lives, little pen pictures of each other’s 
personality and surroundings, little flashes of 
inspiration from the example of each other’s 
success? A shared pleasure is a double pleasure; 
and so the satisfaction of having earned Girls’ 
Club money oneself, and of possessing one’s own 
dainty Swastika pin, is only enhanced by read- 
ing such letters as this: 


Dear Manager and Friend: Where shall I begin 
to tell you how delighted I am with everything? 
Maybe you can imagine how I danced about when 
that most beautiful little pin came. I am so pleased 
and proud that I wear it in the most conspicuous 
place, and tell everyone I see about it. I don’t 
need to imagine that I have ‘‘a diamond on my 
chest’’ any more, because I really have one! 

There is a delightful surprise for me all the time 
in this work, and I am very, very glad I wrote to 
you. I mean to work harder than ever. Already I 
have earned a much needed fountain pen, and I 
wish you could see the pretty new suit I bought in 
Kansas City yesterday. 

My last month’s check looks good, but I must 
earn a larger one this month. Just think! I 
shouldn’t have had a new thing for a long time if 
I had not been a member of The Girls’ Club! 

A COLLEGE GIRL FROM MISSOURI. 


Just think what it means to the numbers of 
earnest college and would-be college girls who 
have joined our Club to earn money for their 
education, when they know that the writer of 
that letter is working her way through a West- 
ern college, helped by Club money, and that 
within a few weeks after joining the Club she 
earned $36 and still kept up with her studies. 
And here’s a charming touch of nature which 
will appeal to our many “married girls”’: 


Dear Manager of The Girls’ Club: I just love my 
little pin. It brought us good luck. My husband 
had his salary raised the next day after I received 
it. I said it was the pin that did it. I also appre- 
ciate my first salary check more than I can say. 
I am using it to pay back some of my doctor’s 
bills. A MEMBER FROM TENNESSEE. 


You may smile, if you are not a member of 
our Club, at the notion that the Swastika pin 
brought her luck, but opinion is pretty strongly 
against you—both the opinion of generations 
of mankind, reaching back into farthest an- 
tiquity, and the opinion of the biggest, livest 
and most up-to-date Club in the world. Here 
is still another emphatic expression of it: 


Dear Manager: I wear my little Swastika pin 
always, and never think of leaving home unless I 
have my “luck pin’”’ with me. Feminine curiosity 
was at the bottom of my desire to join this so- 
called Girls’ Club, and, when that was satisfied, 
the feeling of financial independence that it gave 
me was uppermost; but now it is the fact that 
I am the fellow-worker with so many other girls, 
having in common the ‘one idea: to make 
money,” that makes me proud and glad to belong. 

A NEBRASKA FARMER’S DAUGHTER. 


‘Feminine and other curiosity” prompted 
so many inquiries from non-Club members as 
to the origin of the 
Swastika symbol 
and the appear- 
ance and meaning 
of our Club pin, 
that I am repro- 
ducing here a small 
photograph of our 
dainty gold-and- 
diamond emblem, 
which shows its de- 
sign, although not 
its rich beauty. As 
to the meaning and 
use of the Swastika 
symbol, some in- 
formation regard- 
ing it has been 
comprehended ina 
little white-and- 
gold book, called 
“The Girls’ Club Emblem,” which I am willing 
to send, upon request, to any girl or woman. 
But if you merely want to buy the pin, there is 
no use in writing. Like every other gift the Club 
bestows, and like every dollar of money the 
Club pays its members, there is but one way to 
get it: by working for the Club. If, however, 
you desire to earn it in this way, there’s a great 
deal of use in writing, for any girl in America 
may join the Club! 


MANAGER OF THE GrRLs’ CLUB 
THE LaprEes’ HoME JouRNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Our Swastika Pin 








Make Your Hair 
Look its Best 


Your hair always looks twice as 
well when it has been properly sham- 
pooed. Proper shampooing brings out 
all the real beauty, life, lustre, natural 
wave and color. 

It is easy to keep your hair always 
looking its best, when you use 


MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT OIL 


FOR SHAMPOOING 


MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL 
is especially prepared for washing the 
hair. It is a clear, pure, and entirely 
greaseless product, that cannot pos- 
sibly injure, and does not dry the 
scalp or make the hair brittle, no mat- 
ter how often it is used. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse 
the hair and scalp thoroughly. Simply mois- 
ten the hair with water and rub it in. It 
makes an abundance of rich, creamy lather, 
which rinses out easily, removing every par- 
ticle of dust, dirt, dandruff and excess oil. The 
hair dries quickly and evenly, and has the 
appearance of being much thicker and heavier 
than it is. It leaves the scalp soft and the hair 
fine and silky, 
bright, fresh-look- 
ing and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to 
do fp. 

You can get 
MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT OIL 
at any drug store, 
anda50-cent bottle 

should last for 
months. 


Splendid for Children 


















THE R.L.WATKINS CO. Cleveland,Ohio 
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An Ounce of Bran 


An ounce of bran eaten daily may 
change life’s whole complexion. It 
is Nature's laxative, and everybody 
needs it. Every doctor advises it. 

Not clear bran—that’s unappetiz- 
ing. But flake bran hidden in deli- 
cious morsels, as in Pettijohn’s. 

Pettijohn’s is a breakfast dainty 
with 25 per cent of bran. All folks 
enjoy it and its after-effects. Won't 
you try it? 


Rettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With Bran Flakes 


At grocers’—15c per package 


Also Pettijohn’s Flour —75 per cent patent 
flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. Use like 


Graham flour in any recipe. 25c per package. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Chicago (1421) 
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Xamine your skin closely tonight! 
C Whatever is Keeping you from 








having the charm of a skin you 


love to touch” it.can he changed | 


OO often we stand back from our 

mirrors, give our complexions a 

touch or two of the mysterious 

art that lies in our vanity cases, 
and—congratulate ourselves that our 
skins are passing fair. 


If we never came under any closer inspection 
than we do in our own mirrors, this method 
would be well and good. But who of us does 
not have to face every day—when we least 
dream of it—eyes that are bent on us in critical 
inspection ? 

Really see your skin 


Go to your mirror now and examine your skin 
closely. Really study it! Find out just the 
condition it is in. Look for tiny rough places 
that make your skin appear scaly when you 
powder, for conspicuous nose pores, for exces- 
sively oily skin and shiny nose. Perhaps your 
skin is tender and sensitive, sallow and colorless, 
or unduly tanned. 


Whatever condition you find, it can be changed. 
Make the following Woodbury treatment a daily 
habit and it will gradually but surely bring to 
your skin—as it has to thousands of others— 
that clearness, freshness and charm you long for. 


Use this treatment once a day 


Lather your washcloth well with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and warm water. Apply it to your 
face and distribute the lather thoroughly. 
Now with the tips of your fingers, work this 
cleansing, antiseptic lather into your skin, 


For sale by dealers everywhere throughout the United States and Canada. 


always using an upward and outward motion. 
Rinse with warm water, then with cold—the 
colder the better. Finish by rubbing your face 
for a few minutes with a piece of ice. Always 
be particular to dry your skin well. 


Your skin changes every day 


Your skin, like the rest of your body, is con- 
tinually and rapidly changing. As the old skin 
dies, mew forms. This is just the opportunity 
this treatment wants. 


Every day it frees your skin of those tiny, old 
dead particles. Then, it cleanses the pores, 
brings the blood to the surface and stimulates 
the small muscular fibres. This keeps your 
skin so active that the new delicate skin which 
forms every day cannot help taking on that 
greater loveliness for which you have longed. 


Use persistently—the charm will 
come to stay 


It is very easy to use this treatment for a few 
days and then neglect it. But this will never 
make your skin what you would love to have it. 
Use the treatment persistently, and in ten days or 
two weeks your skin should 
show a marked improve- 
ment—a promise of that 
greater clearness, freshness 
and charm which the daily 
use of Woodbury’s always 
brings. 


A 25c cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap is sufficient for 


Tear out this cake and put tt 
in your purse as a reminder 
to ask for Woodbury’s today at 
your druggist’ s or totlet counter. 


a month or six weeks of this famous skin treat- 
ment. Tear out the illustration of the cake 
shown here and put it in your purse as a reminder 
to stop at your druggist’s or toilet counter and 
get a cake today. 


Remember, for every day you fail to start this 
treatment you put off for another day the sat- 
isfying of that longing for greater attractiveness 
that is bound to come to you again and again. 


Write today for a week’s-size cake 


For 4c we will send you a cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap large enough for a week of this 
famous skin’ treatment. For 10c, the week’s- 
size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and samples 
of Woodbury’s Facial Cream and Facial Powder. 
For 50c, copy of the Woodbury Book, ‘‘A Skin 
You Love to Touch,” and samples of the Wood- 
bury preparations. Write today and begin to 
get the benefits of this famous skin treatment for 
your skin. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
432 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Ltd., 432 Sherbrooke St., Perth, 
Ontario, Canada. 
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The MORRIS 
SUPREME TEST 
and WHAT it MEANS to YOU 


By an actual cooking and eating test, conducted once 
each week, Morris & Company proves the goodness 
of its products. This test is called the Morris Supreme 
Test. It takes place in our various plants throughout 
the country. The most careful test in your own home 
could be no more exacting than this Supreme Test 
made by this giant organization, with a reputation for 
producing pure foods that has been firmly established 
for a half century. We do this to make sure that 
every Morris Tested Product is superior in flavor, 
freshness and wholesomeness. Before any ingredient 
goes into any Morris product it must first pass the 
critical chemical test in the Morris laboratory—for 
even a doubtful spice would defeat the purpose of 
the Morris standard. 






URI 


TESTE] FuuDS 


prove their own worthiness from your point of view. 
The Morris Supreme Test is the final check on the 
patient care used in every Morris operation. The 
Morris Supreme Test of Hams, Bacon, Lard, Canned 
Meats, and many other products bearing the Morris 
trademark means protection for you and your house- 
hold. Send today for our new Book—The Morris 
Supreme Test. It tells a wonderfully interesting 
story of pure foods in the making—and contains a 
great many unusual and tested recipes for easily 
prepared dishes for every meal. It is yours for the 
= asking and will be promptly mailed. 
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VERY FANCY TABLE EGGS 
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A Few of the Many MORRIS Tested Foods 
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FEW weeks ago Madeline Gildersleeve, 
of Chicago, made a visit to the home 
office of The Curtis Publishing Company. 
She wanted to see the almost human work 
of the wonderful machines which print THE 
LaptEs’ HoME JOURNAL, and to meet some 
of the people who help in the making and 
distribution of the magazine. 

Her mother, who accompanied her, told 
us that the vacation was Madeline’s “‘treat’’; 
that every cent of the expense of the tripfrom 
Chicago to Philadelphia and the New Jersey 
seashore resorts was paid for with money 
that Madeline had earned for herself. 

Madeline, you see, is a modern girl. She 
is not content to finish her education with a 
course in “music and deportment.”’ She 
wants to feel that she will be able to take 
care of herself should the occasion arise. 
She wants to know how to make money. 

Her father is a successful Chicago business 
man. Her mother’s point of view is shown 
by a question that she asked us and that 
we’ve been unable to answer. 

“Why isit,” she asked, ‘‘ that every Amer- 
ican boy is brought up with the knowledge 
that it is up to him to ‘make good,’ while we 
don’t bother so much about making the 
women feel a similar responsibility? Life 
isn’t going to be easy going for all girls. Why 
not teach them to tackle it bravely — 
alone?” 


T WAS because Madeline Gildersleeve’s 

father and mother could not find any satis- 
factory answer to this question that they 
finally decided, after a careful investigation, 
to permit her to start work for the Home 
JOURNAL. 

After six months of successful work on a 
liberal commission basis, we offered Miss 
Gildersleeve a regular weekly salary for her 
spare time—from after lunch until three- 
thirty in the afternoon. 

She now earns twenty dollars a week. 

But more than the money, in her mother’s 
estimation, is the training that Madeline has 
secured through her HoME JouRNAL work. 
Within a few months she acquired the self- 
confidence and determination that seemed 
to be lacking in her make-up. 

What Madeline Gildersleeve is doing you 
can do and you can be just as successful as 
she has been. 

Among your own friends and acquaint- 
ances are a dozen or more who now sub- 
scribe for THe Lapres’ HoME JOURNAL 
or for the two other Curtis periodicals, 
THe SATURDAY EVENING Post and THE 
Country GENTLEMAN. Sometime within 
the year their subscriptions will expire and 
will have to be renewed. And among your 
neighbors are a dozen others who are ready 
to subscribe. To our representatives who 
care for these renewal subscriptions and 
new orders, we pay, first, a liberal monthly 
salary and commission; later, a regular 
weekly salary. 


HE assistance and advice of our trained 

correspondents will be at the service of 
any woman who desires to try the work. A 
District Manager is in direct charge of the 
work in each state, to give personal attention 
to any question that the beginner may care 
to ask. 

The work is pleasant and congenial. It 
brings those engaged in it into contact with 
people of refinement and social standing. 
It takes them out of doors into fresh air, 
and it pays well for every minute of time 
given to it. 

If you have the desire to do what Made- 
line Gildersleeve has done write to us. An 
inquiry will bring full particulars without 
placing you under the slightest obligation. 


AcEncy Division, Box 603 
THE Curtis PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 















JOHNSON'S PREPARED WAX 





** Before I Sit in a Chair I Like to Know 
Whether It Has Been Polished with a Greasy, 
Oily Substance or with— 


Most liquid polishes remain on the 
surface, gathering every bit of dust and 
dirt and soiling the hands and clothing. 


Discriminating Housewives add to the 
comfort of family and guests by polishing 
their furniture with Johnson’s Wax— 


‘The Dust-Proof Polish’’ 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax imparts a per- 
fectly hard, dry, glass-like coating of great beauty 
and durability. It never becomes sticky—conse- 
quently does not gather dust or show finger prints. 


Polish All Your Furniture 


—including the piano—with Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax. You will be surprised at 
the wonderful improvement. It gives Mission 
furniture that soft, artistic polish so appropriate 
to this style. It entirely removes the ‘‘cloudi- 
ness’’ from Mahogany, restoring its original gloss. 


Nothing like Johnson’s Prepared Wax for 
keeping dining room tables bright and 
tempting—hot dishes have no effect whatever onit. 


Keep a can of Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
always on hand for polishing your 


Floors Piano 
Linoleum Automobile 
Woodwork Phonograph 


Where surfaces are sticky, greasy or badly 
soiled, clean them first with Johnson’s Cleaner. It 
will remove spots and stains that other cleaners 
won’t touch. Contains no grit or acid, soit cannot 
scratchorinjurethe finest finish—simplycleansand 
preparesitfora polish withJohnson’s Prepared Wax. 


For 10c we will send you postpaid good-size sam- 
ples of Johnson’s Prepared Wax and Cleaner. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. LHI1, Racine, Wis. al 

















SEU-RISING 


PANCAKE FLOUR 
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Madam: i (je 
How the kiddies love Teco pancakes 


these brisk school days! And not a 


bit of trouble for you to make them 

either, if you do it the Teco way. Except 
A little Teco, then some water, and in 

you have pancakes in a jiffy. x _ the 
—_ for my booklet ~ it is as far West 
different as Teco. 








iL Oe 
EC Self-rising 
Pancake Flour 


—makes in a jiffy golden brown, fluffy 
pancakes that children welcome on brisk 
Fall mornings, and that are nourishing 
food for every member of your family, 


—it’s in the flour 
—gives Teco pancakes a delicious flavor 
all their own, the result of combining 
choice grains with malted buttermilk. 
Meets the Government’s, Dr. Wiley’s 
and the Westfield Pure Food standards 


Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen and I have written 
a 24-page book containing Teco recipes and 
a lot of other information that will make 
cookery easy for you. It is free. I will mail 
it to you if you will send your own and your 
grocer’s name. The Teco Chap. 


Most grocers have Teco—if yours hasnt, send 10c 
(15¢ West of the Rockies) for a full-sized package 


The Ekenberg Company, 205 Holmes Ave., Cortland, N. Y. 

















BUY DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 
SPECIAL OFFER 

Either style pin here illustrated with 

Ce) three or ar letters and two numerals 

—one or two colors of hard enamel. “4 

Silver Plate 15c each, $1.50 per dozen; 


z 
Sterling Silver 30c each, $3.00 per ° 


*az26e 


dozen. Write for 1916 catalog. Free upon request. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO.,13 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Eat Pineapple Pie 


OU’LL like it made from rich, juicy, Crushed or 
Grated Hawaiian Canned Pineapple. You don’t know 


how good pie can be until you have tasted the incom- 

parable flavor of the fully ripened fruit between layers 
Crushed or Grated 

is fully ripened in the semi-tropical sunshine of Hawaii 

it delicious for ice cream, ices, sherbets, sundaes, shortcake, 

salads and in dozens of other attractive ways. 








of rich, brown, flaky pie crust. 
@ @ 6 
Hawaiian-Pineapple 
and packed the same day it is picked, in sanitary, air-tight 
cans. The real pineapple flavor is retained. You will find sii 


Here is a good recipe for Pineapple Pie: 


2 cups Crushed or Grated Hawaiian Canned Pineapple; drain off most of the juice, 
add two tablespoons lemon juice and sweeten to taste; then add one tablespoon of 
flour and 3 well-beaten eggs, bake with upper and under crust as for apple pie. 


YOUR GROCER iincicn Canned” Pineapple 


In Several Sizes 















AssocIATION OF HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE Packers, Garland Building, Chicago 
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$15.00 


Genuine 
full 
























Seecch--ealli 
gold, set with fine 














Oriental cultured pearl and 
pearls, 
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$9.00 ¥ ees : § a silver, 
diamond y ‘4 Fos solid / 
and two $3. f La 
Handsome necklaces in the 
new, solid 14k white gold 
clude 15 inch chain. e 
By Mail 
Why go “Christmas shop- 


Genuine 
we ““T Rare Gifts 
rig tearome nd # 6At a Saving Z 
ping”? With a Daniel Low 


two initials, 
size. These two 







Year Book before you, you can articles are most 
° altractive, 
D6810—$55.00 sit at ease, at home, and take 
—— ee your pick of America’s choicest 
set with eleven fine, white ‘ ‘ 
and brilliant diamonds, collection of gifts, gathered from 





all over the world by the great- 
est of gift experts—specialists 
in their field for 49 years. 
And because of the tremen- 
dous buying power of | this 
house —we have thousands of 








< . J2099—$1.00 
Our Dian Bork lie rm Peta A det gain Individual “‘Cartridge’” Salt 
truth about dia- 2 id P. . Sterling silver, 
Ban se Sent FREE on a at less cost a dainty elvet-inel eee, 
request. 


Ten Thousand Beautiful Gifts by mail 


Daniel Low & Co. 


Jewelers and Silversmiths for 49 Years 


227 Essex St. Salem,Mass. 





















Handsome Gift Book 
Sent Free 


It pays you trebly to shop 
the Daniel Low way. Pays 
because you get better things 
—more novel or artistic arti- 
cles (useful, too). It pays be- 
cause you save money. Pays 
because you save time, energy, 

























M201 

vexation, worry. Sin. 
Many men and women of note diameter 
; $4.00 


buy from our Year Book every year. 
Big business and professional men 
and their wives—society leaders, the 
rich, and those in very moderate cir- 
cumstances. Since so many find this 
advantageous, why don’t you investi- 
gate ? Write for your copy of the 
Year Book and study the pictures, 
descriptions and prices of jewelry, 















ger Radiator Cap. 

Hand pierced poncerem. 
heavily nickel plated. A 
novel gift for Automobilists. 
















Teaette 
J5106 
85c 
J5113, Game Set, 
$2.25. Knife 8 in. 
long. Fine steel. Tea mak- 
ing spoon is 6! in. long. 





































‘We lieve mitay clits lease diamonds, silverware, Sheffield plate, Pine Pleeed 
with this handsome, newfac- cut glass, leather goods, toilet articles, Bowl Mono- 
eted sterling silver handle. etc. Compare the prices with what — $2.25 
¢ you would have to pay anyone else. $1.35 Heavy 

You will be pleased with the quality sterling 


silver 





of our goods, and the dainty way we 
pack everything will delight you. 
Once you have tried the Daniel Low 
way you will wonder how you ever 
shopped the old way, with its hours 
of tramping, its weary waiting and its 
last-minute extravagances. 

We prepay the transportation 
charges and guarantee satisfaction or 
your money back. 

Write Us Today for Your Copy of 
Our Catalog. 


DANIEL LOW & CO. 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 
227 Essex St. Salem, Mass. 






















M31 $5.00 Man's Mon- 

am Belt, strong sterling 
sem buckle. Very hand- 
sorie pierced monogram, fine 
quality, durable leather belt. 
| Give size. 















P263—$2.00 
Beautiful carved Pe Rose 
Pendant (size of a dime), 
tinted in pa shades of pink 
on 15 in. gold filled chain in 
dainty satin lined case, $2. 
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N 145— 60c. _ Narcissus 
Window Box. Three nar- 
cissus bulbs in durable metal 

x. The hand tinted cover 
with Christmas verse makes 
a dainty Cy wd for the 


een windo 
ay some ltr, ae 
























L653, Deskette, $1.50 
Black grain seal, address and 
stamp book, pad of linen 
note paper, loop for pen, 
pocket for 2 Be $1.50. 
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THE PAINTINGS IN 
THIS NUMBER 


What May be Done With 
Them 


LL four of the paintings in one magazine 
may be preserved by placing them loosely 
between the leaves of a large scrapbook, or 
the pages in a scrapbook may be cut back to 
within about three-quarters of an inch or an 
inch of the binding and the pictures pasted to 
these cut edges. Strips of mending tape may 
be used to hold the pages in more firmly. The 
tape should be put on both sides and should be 
allowed to extend beyond the cut edge onto 
the Home. JouRNAL page part way, so that 
the page will not break at the joining. Only 
two of the pictures from one magazine may be 
framed, however, and, as each of you will have 
a personal preference, we are showing you in 
the illustrations below how all four pictures 
may be framed. 

For ‘‘A Young Painter” we use the polished 
olive-green molding we have used before so 
often. For the “Duchess of Devonshire”’ an 
antique gold, very slightly carved, an inch 
wide, was best. These two frames cost one 
dollar and thirty-five cents each. For “Lady 
Broughton” we found a gray-brown bronze 
color, which harmonizes with the lilac dress, 
best. This frame was one dollar and ten cents, 
an inch wide. Dennison’s paper picture bind- 
ing in Circassian brown, with a light gilt line, 
is used for ‘‘ A Genoese Lady and Child.” Two 
rolls of picture binding are needed, one of 
brown and one of gilt. A Circassian brown 
wood molding may be used in place of the pic- 
ture binding. 

The prices are based on those offered by a 
Philadelphia shop and may vary in other cities. 





The Olive-Green Molding Used Before 
Looked Best for This 


RE BEEN 





For This We Used an Antique Gold 
Frame Slightly Carved 


Romance Boe 99 


Sey at 


Ry CNY, 





ex 





A Gray-Brown Bronze Color Brings Out 
the Color in This Picture 





Circassian Brown Picture Binding Was 
Used, With Narrow Gilt Line 

















Whenever you want 
quality in shades— 
look at the roller-end 
to find this name 
—COLUMBIA— 
stamped on it. 


(0 umbta 


WINDOW SHADES 


Made in 14 varieties, of- iiaiieas 
ren =O ofering achoice for every 4 FE 
4+ —+4) purpose—at every price Cty 






























HEN you buyshades,don’t just 

say ‘‘ Window Shades’’—say 

“Columbia ’’—insist on Colum- 
bia—and to be sure you get them, look 
for the name ‘‘COLUMBIA” stamped 
on the roller-end. 


It’s worth the trouble. For Columbia 
Window Shades have a distinctive style. 
And they come in so many attractive 
colors that it is a simple matter to 
find the rich, mellow tones that har- 
monize with the draperies and furnish- 
ings of your home. 


Then, too, that name COLUMBIA 
stamped on the roller-end insures you 
many superiorities—the exclusive Co- 
lumbia ENCLOSED roller-end, for in- 
stance—which is dust-proof and rust- 
proof; the firm-textured, LONG-wearing 
fabrics; the handsomely nickel or copper 
plated fixtures and ring-pull; the handy 
package way the shade is packed, slat in 
hem, fixtures ALL included, all READY 
TO HANG. Buy by that name— 
Columbia—and be sure of quality. 
THE COLUMBIA MILLS, 
Incorporated 
New York City 
World’s Largest Makers 
of Shades. Branches fi 
all the Principal Cities. 





This is the famous Columb‘a 
book on ‘‘ Cheerful Windows” 
—write for it now. 
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TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


HAVE you tried this dainty 

OMO creation, this dou- 
ble covered shield of amazing 
softness? Ask your dealer for 


WHITE COVER 


They are made especially for 
current modes and their qual- 
ity is assured by the OMO 
trademark so favorably known 
to all wearers of the famous 


OMO Odorless Shields. 





THE OMO MFG. CO. 
51 Walnut St., Middletown, Conn. 


Makers of The OMO Odorless Shield, 
White Clover Flesh-Colored Shield, OMO 
Infants’ Pants, Sanitary Sheeting and 
Specialties. 


























CHINA PAINTERS 






and Water Color Monthly aungneme $1 yr. Box Gold free to each 
new subscri ber. Kiln $15. Outfit $1. Study free for 4 china 














’ addresses. Cat.free. Anglo-French Art Co., Chicago 
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free to each 
for 4 china 


Co., Chicago 
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_ Successful 
: 
ue Beautiful china, silver, linen, glassware. The Delicious, fluffy, it tempted the appetite and 
|itiee perfection of service. A delightful dinner; gave a finishing touch to the dinner. 
[ie not soon i pO From soup tosalad,each pRCGAUSE it was made with SWANS 
i Ee peer ae DOWN, the famous CAKE FLOUR that 
Then the cake was served—angel food cake always gives you lighter, whiter, finer cake, 
—the pinnacle of a well-planned menu. pie crust, biscuit and pastry. 
ie : 
S Do 
Ay PREPARED, NOT SELF.RISING 
; | i L 
Every hostess knows that there is nothing more delicious, more enjoyable than the 
HH best homemade cake. Serve it with luncheon, dinner, afternoon tea, Sunday eve- 
tise ning supper, or for the little “in-betweens” that the small folks, as well as the grown- 
if ups, delight in. 
tise 





Get a package of Swans Down Cake Flour today. Your leading grocer always has 
a fresh supply. Find out for yourself how easy it is to make cakes—all kinds of 
cakes—better than you ever made before. 


There are 12 expert's recipes in each package, and the package itself is covered with 
waxed paper, so that it is clean, convenient and sanitary to handle. One package 
makes 4 to 10 cakes. 


“Cake Secrets,” a 36-page Booklet on cake baking, and full of choice recipes, sent 
Free for your grocer’s name. A sample package, large enough to make a cake, sent 
for three two-cent stamps for postage. 


stablished 1 . A 
Igleheart Brothers deanmn x Evansville, Indiana 


Grand Prize World's Fair, 1904, St. Louis | 
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JAPA 44 


Bring them Back 
with Jap-a-lac 


Without stopping to look, you can think of dozens of 
“little things’’ about your home that need refinishing. 


Some of them are in the living rooms or sleeping rooms. 
Some are in the attic or even down in the much neglected 
basement. Worn floors, woodwork or trim, furniture of 
the good old days, heirlooms, articles in daily use, and 
some that you no longer use because they show wear. 























































You can easily and economically bring them back with 
Jap-a-lac Household Finishes. 


It’s not simply a matter of making them better look- 
ing, but also of preserving them against decay, rust or 
destructive wear. 

That’s why Jap-a-lac Finishes have extra quality in every kind 
and color. They are made for good wear—for results that will repay 
you, every time and everywhere you use them. 


Don’t get the notion that ‘‘anything in a can” will do. You'll 
not get the good Jap-a-lac result unless you use Jap-a-lac quality. 


Many Kinds—Many Colors—Many Uses 


There are many kinds of Jap-a-lac in an endless variety of colors 
and effects, al. for the touching up of worn and discolored surfaces 
about the home. Whether on furniture, floors or woodwork, you'll 
get just the right effect with Jap-a-lac Household Finishes. 


Leading Finishes in the Jap-a-lac Line 
Jap-a-lac Gold 


A brilliant gold finish for wood or metal. 


Jap-a-lac Varnish Stains 
Eight attractive transparent colors, 


Jap-a-lac Clear Varnish Jap-a-lac Aluminum 


Natural) A silvery finish for wood or metal. 
A durable floor and interior varnish for Jap-a-lac Floor and Porch Paint 
general use. A tough, weather-resisting paint for 


both inside and outside use. 
Jap-a-lac Enamels 


Solid Enamel finishes; six colors, also Jap-a-lac Black Finish 
Flat White and Gloss White. A durable black—dead and brilliant. 


Jap-a-lac Household Finishes sold by dealers everywhere. 
Send for color card and interesting, instructive booklet. 


If you are building a new home or refinishing the old one 
in a big way, go to a practical painter and be sure that he 
uses Glidden Architectural Finishes (Varnishes, Enamels, 
Stains, etc.) 


Tur GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY, CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 
THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO, CAN. 
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WHAT WE EAT 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


majority of people drink far too little water. It 
has been claimed that three pints of water a 
day is sufficient for the average man or woman. 
This is rather low. In order to derive the maxi- 
mum benefits from our food we should drink at 
least three pints of water at meals alone—in 
other words, two glasses with each of the three 
meals of the day. 

In order further to facilitate absorption and 
the general flushing of the system, with its 
consequent removal of poisonous substances, 
at least one pint additional should be drunk 
between meals, in the early morning and before 
retiring. In other words, the water schedule of 
the average man or woman should call for at 
least two quarts of water a day rather than 
three pints. 

In case one drinks considerable milk the 
water quota may be appreciably lower, since 
pure milk contains 87 per cent water, and a 
littie assistance on the part of the milkman 
may appreciably raise the percentage. If one 
eats freely of fruits and vegetables less water is 
required, since these foods have a high water 
content. If one exercises vigorously in a warm 
climate the water ingestion should be consid- 
erably increased, because of water lost from 
the body in the form of perspiration. 

The amount of water which may leave the 
body in sweat is surprisingly large. For ex- 
ample, I have known a man weighing one 
hundred and fifty pounds to lose eight pounds 
in three hours in the course of a fatiguing five- 
set championship tennis contest on a scorching- 
hot day. And yet tennis, by the uninitiated, 
is termed a “ladies’ game”’! 

The player in question, therefore, lost about 
eight quarts of water from his body in three 
hours. Surely the three-pint schedule must be 
mercifully waived for such thirsty individuals 
as that! 


What “Mineral ’’ Qualities in Water 
are Most Beneficial? 


HE real merits of a mineral water can only 

be demonstrated by actual tests upon men. 
We have recently made such tests on a thermal, 
alkaline, saline, mineral water. This water 
we found gave us very satisfactory results in 
derangements of the gastro-intestinal and 
genito-urinary tracts as well as in certain joint 
disorders. 

It is a well-recognized fact that the chemical 
analysis of a mineral water does not always 
serve as an index toits therapeutic action. This 
is particularly true of such waters as contain a 
large number of constituents. The effect of each 
individual constituent may be known, but the 
collective action of all of the associated constit- 
uents can only be determined by actual testing. 


Is it Harmful to Drink 
Distilled Water? 


. physicians and scientists, among 
I them a famous Englishman, say we should 
not drink distilled water. They tell us that 
when such water reaches the stomach it irri- 
tates the delicate lining of this organ in a 
marked manner and may cause serious de- 
rangements such, for example, as catarrh of 
the stomach. 

Our experiments have failed to show any 
harmful effect from distilled-water drinking. 
Such water, if properly distilled, is absolutely 
pure and may be safely used as a drinking 
water. The water universally used for chemical 
purposes in laboratories of chemistry is dis- 
tilled water. Since it is the most available 
water it is consequently the customary bever- 
age of most chemists. 

I have never known a case of catarrh of the 
stomach or any other abnormal state to result 
from the drinking of distilled water. Some in- 
dividuals do not find distilled water particu- 
larly palatable. It may be rendered more 
palatable if it be carbonated. 


How Long Does Water 
Remain in the Stomach? 


UR experiments have shown us that water 
leaves the normal human stomach very 
quickly. In one of our tests we were able to 
prove that two glasses of water left the stom- 
ach of a man in from ten to twenty minutes. 
Instead, therefore, of diluting the gastric fluid, 
the water remains only long enough to initiate 
the manufacture of larger quantities of the gas- 
tric fluid and then quickly passes from the 
scene. 

Ice water, because of the fact that it stimu- 
lates the motor action of the stomach some- 
what, leaves rather more quickly than do 
waters of a higher temperature. 

How do we know water leaves the stomach 
quickly? An outline of one of our experiments 
furnishes the proof. One of the young men who 
kindly serve as subjects of our tests swallows 
the Rehfuss stomach tube, which is a tube con- 
sisting of a special metal tip to which a rubber 
tubing of small bore is attached. When the tip 
has reached the stomach we empty that organ 
by means of a syringe attached to the stomach 
tube. Then the young man is given a measured 
quantity of water to drink, and samples of the 
stomach contents are removed by means of the 
syringe every few minutes. The samples are 
acid in reaction and this acidity increases rap- 
idly until at the end of from fifteen to twenty 
minutes, in some cases, we have an acidity 
Hin ig corresponds to that of the pure gastric 
fluid. 

In other words, the water stimulates the 
formation of the fluid and then passes into the 
bowel while certain little cells of the stomach 
wall actively manufacture pure gastric juice. 

By means of the X-ray, if the water should 
be mixed with the proper bismuth or barium 
compound, one can actually see the fluid as it 
leaves the stomach. 
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Avoid the handicap of 
bad skin; a clean, healthy 
look is a strong asset. 


Remember that 






















is just as fine for young folks 
as for grown-ups. No matter 
how ‘‘dirty’’? you are, you 
can get your skin clean, really 
clean, with Pears and it will 
be easy to keep it 4s fresh and 
clear as you would like to 
have it. 


The best aid to skin-health of 
man, woman and child, is the 
daily bath with Pears’ Soap. 


Send 4c. for Trial Cake 


For a generous trial-size cake of Pears’ 
Unscented Soap send your address and 
4c. in stamps to cover mailing cost, to 
WALTER JANVIER, United States Agent, 
503 Canal Street, New York City. 


A. & F. PEARS, Ltd. 


The largest manufacturers of high-grade 
toilet soaps in the world. 



























A Cadillac 
Dress for 
Your Dolly 20¢ 


Cadillac Dresses 
girls, juniors and 
misses are a won- 
der of splendid, 
guaranteed ma- 
terials, artistic 
designing and ex- 
quisite construc- 
tion. No more 
care or patient atten- 
tion to detail is put into 
Mother’s own gowns! 

A miniature Cadillac 
Dress for Dolly, cut like 


a regular sized garment — 
(doll size 12% in. long), ‘ an 
m 0. V 
Free If You Do This:— Simple one-piece 
school dress. Waist 


Mail us the printed label made from whit- 
to be found in the neck- man’s all-wool navy 
band of every Cadillac \aist’ trimmings 
Dress and receive FREE sandetress Besubive 

2 . plaids in red and yel- 
the dress for Dolly. Or low combinations. 
send 25cin stamps orcoin. Pleated skirt. 
Without charge you will Sizes 6 to $4 50 
also get our beautiful new ** Pe 
style book. If you should order a dress 
from the style book (which will be shipped 
through your dealer), your 25c will be 
refunded. 

Now is thetime tooutfit ‘‘Missie’’ and ‘‘Dolly” 
superlatively. Ask in your favorite shop. Write 
us for our new book of styles. Free. 


CADILLAC GARMENT MFG. CO. 
6 Hancock Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


e Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 


samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 

















L, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1025 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BIGGER, better and more 


~ refined than its wonderfully 
popular predecessor is the Oakland 


Sensible Six for 1917. 


In time-proved essentials it is the same 


chassis as the famous 1916 Six—essen- 
tials proven by the experience of thousands of 
owners. But in details and design striking re- 
finements and improvements have been made— 
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The wheelbase is longer. The body is bigger 
and more comfortable. Skillful designing has 
refined the valve-in-head motor into one of 
high-speed type, which without any increase in 
size develops full forty horse power at 2500 
r. p.m. Riding quality is greatly improved by 
the use of long semi-elliptic springs and the use 


of larger tires. 


iT 


Power and beauty and roominess are added in generous 
measure, yet the new Sensible Six weighs only 40 pounds 
more than the 1916 car. Refinements have conserved 
and emphasized its lightness with great strength—its fuel 
and tire economy— its more than sensible operating cost. 


And the price of the new Oakland Six, $845, is also 
sensible—doubly so, when measured against the better- 
ments and improvements which add tremendously to the 
comfort, convenience, and value of the car. 


OAKLAND MOTOR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICH. 
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Sensible 
SIX 
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Brief Specifications of The Sensible Six 


Wheelbase —112 inches. Tires—32 x 4 inches, non-skid on the rear. 
Springs—Semi-elliptic, 35 inch front and 51 inch rear. Axles—Rear, one 
bearing, full floating; Front, I-beam drop forged. Motor—Northway- 
Oakland high-speed valve-in-head type, developing 40 h. p. at 2500 r. p. m. 
Carburetor— Marvel. Stewart vacuum gasoline system. Storage 
battery—Exide. Ignition, starting and lighting system—Delco. 
Oiling—Circulating splash system, electric indicator on the dash. 
Weight —5-passenger touring car complete, 2150 pounds. Upholster- 
ing— Genuine machine-buffed leather. Wheels— Artillery type, de- 
mountable rims. Finish—Standard coach green. Price complete, 
Touring or Roadster, $845, f. o. b. Pontiac. There is also Oakland Model 50— 
8 cylinder—7 passenger, $1585, f. o. b. Pontiac. 
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Eagle Brand 


Condensed Milk 


$s) 
5 On the Breakfast Table 
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Fuk EW products that come to the table have 
, [int such a variety of uses and none make a 
| KS) more positive appeal to the appetite than 


j **Eagle Brand.”’ 


Grown-ups use ‘‘Eagle Brand”’ 
for coffee, tea, cocoa and choco- 
late. It addsa full, round flavor to 
your favorite drink that nothing 
else can match. 


““EagleBrand’’dilutedtoproper 
consistency lends an additional 
delight to your morning cereal. 
It makes the children want more. 
Its fine, smooth texture and deli- 
| cate flavor will be a revelation to 
you if you have not tried “‘Eagle 
Brand” on a dish of cereal. Try 
it tomorrow morning. Your first 
thought will be: ‘“Why didn’t we 
know of that before?” 


For many years “‘Eagle Brand”’ 
hasbeen the breakfast, dinner and 
supper of thousands of babies the 
worldover. Forwhatever reason, 































Gaik Borda 
EAGLE 


BRAND 
CONDENSED 


MILK 


Tree OoORIGCINALW 


BORDEN’S 


CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


It is composed of pure, clean 
milk and cane sugar—nothing else. 
tasty, wholesome food that serves a definite 
purpose for every member of the family. 


A fine, 


the fact remains, that each year 
there are many little ones who 
are deprived of the advantages of 
mother’s milk. Fresh milk of the 
right quality is often hard to get, 
and this, coupled with the dif- 
ficulties of proper modification, 
presents a problem for which 
‘*Eagle Brand”’ offers a safe, sat- 
isfying solution. ‘‘Eagle Brand”’ 
is partly modified in the process 
of making. All that is left for the 
mother is the simple addition of 
the right amount of water that 
has been boiled and then cooled 
to feeding temperature. Babies 
like ‘‘ Eagle Brand” and its ease 
of assimilation, high food value 
and cleanliness have for years 
past made it the most widely 
used of all prepared infant foods. 


Mail the coupon below and let us send you one 
of our booklets in which you may be interested. 
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CAN PARENTS AND 
CHILDREN 
GET TOGETHER? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44) 


and best interests of the state at large, and 
which includes parents as well as educators. 
In order to cover the average run of cases, and 
protect the many normal children, it must 
work automatically. It has to be unjust to 
the few. It does not take the feelings into 
account. 


Now feelings are much more important than " 


brains. The best way to train a brain is 
through the feelings. It has been said that 
self-preservation is the first law of nature, but 
I firmly believe that loyalty comes before this. 
Otherwise why should a dog, refusing to leave 
his dead master, deliberately die of starvation? 
Or why should countless men give up their 
lives freely to their country? 

At the bottom of everything really great are 
the feelings. Brains are incidental. Brains 
are like the wires in a piano. It is the busi- 
ness of the tuner or representative of the sys- 
tem to keep them adjusted, but where does the 
real music come from? 

“*Call me what instrument you will,” says 
Hamlet, ‘though you can fret me, yet you can- 
not play upon me.”’ Through the feelings have 
been accomplished the great works of the world. 

Unfortunately — and perhaps, more than 
anything else, because it has not yet learned 
how—our school system does not sufficiently 
recognize the feelings. 


Y BOY came to me one day and said a 

playmate in the same class with him had 
been punished by detention because he had no 
sneakers, the rule being that sneakers must be 
worn during the gymnasium period. Although 
the state provides free textbooks, it does not 
provide sneakers. Now my tendency as a 
parent to jump at conclusions made me say 
quite promptly: 

“‘Well, he ought to be punished. He ought 
to wear sneakers if that is the rule.” 

“But,” persisted my boy, “sneakers cost a 
dollar, and his father drinks and he’s afraid to 
ask him.” 

““Why doesn’t he explain this to the gym- 
nasium teacher?” 

‘“Why he couldn’t do that. He’s too proud 
to tell.” 

““How did you find it out?” 

‘Oh, he and I know each other well. I got 
him to tell me.” 

By this time I began to realize that I was on 
dangerous ground—one is always on danger- 
ous ground when he is deploying on human 
feelings—so I grew more cautious. I thought I 
would put it up to the boy. 

“*Well,” I said, ‘‘ what do you think ought to 
be done?” 

He shook his head. 

“T was going to get a dollar and give it to 
him,” he said, ‘‘but I was afraid he wouldn’t 
want to take it. I might get him a pair of 
sneakers and hand ’em to him—and then act 
just as if I didn’t mean it.” 

I told him to wait and I would think it over. 
Then I made a secret visit to the school prin- 
cipal. He was astonished, perhaps inevitably 
so. He naturally knew nothing of this boy’s 
private trouble, for how is it possible for a 
state institution to keep track of the home life 
and secret feelings of hundreds of pupils? In 
this case, however, the facts were corroborated. 
Tact was brought in, and the whole matter 
straightened out. 


ERE is another incident which illustrates 

this tendency even better than that of the 
sneakers. It shows that the finest feelings are 
not monopolized by a restricted class: 

One evening a poor woman called upon me 
at my home and indignantly showed me a 
letter she had received from the school author- 
ities. It was to the effect that her boy was a 
truant, having absented himself from the 
school for several afternoons, and in case there 
was a repetition of the offense she would be 
arrested and taken to court, with the possi- 
bility of a jail sentence. 

The woman was almost hysterical with 
apprehension and grief. She said her husband 
was out of work, and that her boy, because he 
saw the necessity, had caddied on the golf links 
two afternoons and turned over the money to 
her; that he was a good boy and always obeyed 
her and had been a real comfort to her and 
that she knew nothing about the law. Why 
should she, indeed, when most of her life had 
been spent in a struggle to bring up her family, 
against heavy odds? 

Now it happened that I knew the boy and 
had been particularly struck with his manners 
and obedience. The unfortunate letter was 
explained, the boy was reinstated, the school 
authorities and the mother got together, and 
the following Christmas Eve a mysterious 
basketful of good things was left at her door. 
Those harsh and legal-minded school people 
had actually, out of their hearts’ goodness, 
presented this tribute to this good woman as 
an indication of the undying truth that one 
touch of nature truly does make the whole 
world kin. 

Think of it, parents and teachers! 

Think of the thousands of tired teachers, 
incapable of doing any more than routine 
work, most of them underpaid, unable to 
scratch more than the surface of the material 
they are toiling over; think of the countless 
parents, struggling for their very existence, 
forced to neglect not only their children but 
themselves; think of the enthusiasms, of the 
devotions, of the persistences, all going to 
waste because there is not time to get together 
and adjust our various feelings one to another! 





NOTE—Mtr. Masson will further discuss this question 
in an early number of the Home JouRNAL, 

















waking full of life! Buoyant! 
The morning has a new glory 
when sound, restful sleep 
refreshes the entire system. 


Fesfer IDEAL 


Spring 


supports all the body equally. The 
spiral coils yield separately to de- 
pression of hips and shoulders and 
conform to the natural lines of the 
body. 


“Foster Ideal’’ Springs at moder- 
ate cost provide lifelong sleep- 
luxury, such as is impossible with 
any spring that is hung from the 
ends of a frame and will naturally 
sag in the center. 


“‘Foster Ideal’”’ Springs do not sag. 
Two springs in one make sagging 
impossible. Two persons of un- 
even weight lie evenly, naturally. 
No rolling to center. 


Perfectly sanitary. Made entirely 
of metal. Sold plainor upholstered, 
and for any size wood, iron or 
brass beds. Lasts a lifetime. We 
guarantee full satisfaction. 


Healthful and comfortable always. 
Look at an ‘‘Ideal’’ before you 
buy. Most dealers have them. 
Have one sent home for 30 nights’ 
free trial. Ask for “‘Ideal.’”’ Look 
for ‘‘Ideal’’ on name plate. Write 
for booklet. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. FT ond 
ca js 





Utica, N. Y. 





Makers of 
Quality 
Springs and 
Metal Bed- 
steads for 
Household, 
Hotel and 
Institution 
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A Comfort Shoe 
Without Ugliness 


Care for your feet now—while normal and healthy. 
Don’t wait until tortured by fallen arches or 
deranged joints. Of course Plastic Footwear will 
correct these troubles, but how much better to 
prevent them. All feet, even the most sound, 
need regular rest. Everyone should have at 
least one pair of 


Flastic /-,, 
PIOES  NQHEN 


US. PATENT 


They are a picture of natural grace yet embody 
the latest scientific methods of correction. Flexi- 
ble shank, special heels, the best of leathers, 
skilled craftsmanship, natural shape without ugli- 
ness—these features have won the endorsement 
of physicians and the enthusiasm of wearers. 
This skilled workmanship and quality materials 
guarantee long wear with retained shapeliness. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Send for Booklet 


If you walk or stand much, if your weight puts 
extra strain on your feet, if you have foot troubles, 
if you long for unalloyed foot comfort—write for 
our booklet on Plastic shoes. 

Plastic shoes are not sold in your local stores, but 
only direct by mail or at our Boston store. 


Thayer McNeil Company 
12 West Street Boston, Mass. = 











POMPEIAN 


OLIVE OIL 


ALWAYS. FRESH 
THE STANDARD IMPORTED OLIVE OIL 
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Send 10c for Beech-Nut Baking Rack and 
booklet **‘How To Bake your Beech-Nut Bacon.” 


BreecH-Nut Pacxtnc Company, Canajonariz, New York 


BEECH-NUT PRODUCTS 


Famous Beech-Nut Bacon  Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Beech-Nut Beans with Tomato Sauce 
Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup Beech-Nut Chili Sauce 
Beech-Nut Oscar’s Sauce 
Beech-Nut Mustard Beech-Nut Grape Jelly 
Beech-Nut Crab- Apple Jelly 
Beech-Nut Red Currant Jelly Beech-Nut Strawberry Jam 
Beech-Nut Red Raspberry Jam 
Beech-Nut Blackberry Jam Beech-Nut Damson Plum Jam 
Beech-Nut Cherry Preserve 
Beech-Nut Orange Marmalade Beech-Nut Peach Jam 
Beech-Nut Grapefruit Marmalade 
Beech-Nut Chewing Gum, Mints, 


Cloves and Wintergreens 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


Pictorial journeys through the Beech- 
Nut Plant at Canajoharie, New York. 


We have always wanted the housewife to see under what con- 
ditions Beech-Nut foods are made. With the aid of a new 
process of color photography, we are now showing readers of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal pictures of the Beech- Nut plant in 
colors just as the eye sees them. The original color photographs 


are not retouched or tinted by hand. 


Visitors are always welcome 


at the Beech-Nut Plant. 





Beech-Nut Bacon just out of smoke , , ‘ 
and sliced ready for baking. ‘‘When I see anything as conspicuously beauti- 


ful as the Beech-Nut plant I intend to lift my 
voice and shout.” 


Pure Food Crusader of the N. Y. Globe 
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OH, MARY, 
BE CAREFUL! 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


thought to yourself: ‘‘ Why, this child doesn’t 
know beans!”’ 

Smilingly, charmingly, Mary approached 
the bed, carrying that horrible custard as 
though it were something precious. 

“T’ve got it!’’ she joyfully whispered; and 
(never taking her eyes off him) she sat down on 
the side of the bed. 

“But I don’t want any,” he said; and to him- 
self he thought: “If I don’t get away from 
here mighty soon, I’ll never be able to get!” 
And descending to the vigor of unconscious 
slang he added: ‘I’ve got to beat it quick!” 

“Shall I prop you up?” asked Mary. 

“No, no! I can get up with my elbows, 
thank you.” Hedidit, too, to show he meant it. 

Simultaneously Mary held out to him a 
spoonful of custard, leaning over breathlessly 
while she did so, her eyes like those dew-kissed 
forget-me-nots which I havealready mentioned, 
her lips slightly parted with excitement. 

It was thus, I think, that Circe exercised her 
wiles. It was thus, no doubt, that Saint An- 
thony was tempted at Fayum. 

“Tf she starts coaxing, I can see my finish,” 
he thought; ‘“‘and, anyhow, I'll soon be gone 
from here.” 


O, KEEPING his glance most carefully on 

her chin (not daring to look in her eyes), he 
opened his mouth and Mary popped in the 
custard, triumphantly crying to_ herself: 
“Hurrah! He’s passed Number Two!” 

“Tt tastes funny,’”’ thought Mr. Gardner, 
“but I won’t say anything to hurt her feel- 
ings. . . . How pretty her chin is ; 
like white velvet underneath . . . only 
whiter . . . and softer. fe 

“Do you like it?” asked Mary, giving him 
another spoonful. 

“*Fine!”’ he said; and, finding it wasn’t safe 
to look at her chin any longer, he raised his 
eyes and looked at her mouth instead. 

“The prettiest mouth!”—he began; but, 
feeling that this was dangerous ground, he 
shifted his glance to her nose and dutifully 
swallowed a third spoonful. 

““You’re sure you like it?”’ asked Mary in 
rare delight. 

“Tt’s—it’s great!” he said. 

And to himself he added: ‘‘I guess she spilt 
the salt or something in it, but I won’t say any- 
thing to hurt her feelings. . . . Her nose 
looks like candy. I never knew noses 
could look like candy before. Ais 

And then, simply because he couldn’t help it 
any longer, his glance slipped up, and he found 
himself looking deeply into Mary’s eyes. 

“Hello!” she whispered. 

He felt such an urgent temptation to let 
himself go that quite involuntarily he made 
a face. 

“Don’t you like it?” asked Mary. 

In ludicrous haste he opened his mouth for 
the last spoonful. 

“There! He’s passed the Third Test!” 
thought Mary, almost in awe as she watched 
him swallow it. Aloud she said: ‘‘You’re a 
dear, good patient! And now you’ve had that, 
you can have anything you like.” 

The temptation came to him again. 

**T could make her a living,” he thought. “I 
could make a good living farming this place, 
and it ought to be farmed too. But to think 
she’d lose fifty thousand dollars! And an or- 
phan too! No, sir! I’m not going to make her 
lose her money.” 

At this point he groaned aloud. 

“I’m so sorry it hurts you yet,’’ mourned 
Mary. “Let me help you back on your pillow.” 

With her instinct of mothering him she 
leaned over and curved her arm under his 
shoulders, and quite as unconsciously one of 
his bandaged hands slipped around her neck. 
As you will understand, this brought their faces 
close together, and suddenly Mary saw the 
tears come to his eyes. 

‘** Am I hurting you?” she quickly whispered. 

“N-no,” he gulped. ‘‘It—it isn’t that.” 

‘“‘What is it, then?’”’ 

“‘T—I can’t tell you.” 

“Yes, do tell me,” she whispered, half 
guessing. 

And moved by a force which he could con- 
trol no longer, he whispered back, almost with 
fear: “I love you.” 

Very solemnly, then, they kissed each other. 

And what they might have said next I can- 
not say, because just at that moment they 
heard the doctor’s car in the yard, and the spell 
was broken. 


“T MUST go and see Judge Adams this after- 

noon,” thought Mary in her room a few 
minutes later. ‘‘ Perhaps if we don’t get mar- 
ried till after the first of January, I shall have 
next year’s income.” 

As you will see from this, Mary had one of 
those straightforward minds to which a kiss 
and a declaration of love mean as much as a 
written proposal of marriage. 

So perhaps it was just as well that she didn’t 
hear the conversation which was going on in 
the other room. 

“Say, doctor,” began Ellis, ‘when do you 
think I'll be able to sit up?” 

“Oh, any time now. Better stay in bed an- 
other day or two though.” 

““Tsee. . . . And say, doctor, I want you 
to leave these bandages off my hands. I’ve got 
to write a letter this afternoon. ct wee 
say, doctor, what do I owe you?” 

**Don’t know,” said Doctor Chase, looking 
at him curiously. “‘Haven’t made my bill up 
yet. Look here, young man, what’s all the 
hurry about? Aren’t you comfortable here?” 

“Oh, yes; very comfortable, thank you.” 
But to himself Ellis was thinking: ‘‘I’ll send 
him my address, and he can mail me the bill.”’ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 75 
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The French Doors shown above illustrate 
Morgan design M-117 


ETWEEN rooms where light 

and airiness are desired—as 

doorways to porches, sun par- 
lors and terraces—French doors are 
ideal. They have become the most 
popular doors in the history of 
building. 
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are made in an infinite variety of 
designs, sizes and woods. Every 
requirement and every taste can be 
perfectly satisfied. 


Morgan Doors are standard quality 
whatever their price. Their value is 
guaranteed by the name ‘‘ MORGAN” 
stamped on the top rail—worth 
looking for—worth insisting upon. 


Suggestions for Beautifying 
the Home 


We have just issued a new 32-page book- 
let, “‘Adding Distinction to the Home.” It 
is copiously illustrated and shows what 
charming results can be attained at small 
expense by replacing ordinary doors with 
French, Mirror or Front Doors. A mine of 
suggestions for all who expect to build or 
improve their present homes. Sent free 
on request. 


“The Door Beautiful” our 50-page illus- 
trated booklet, is designed especially for 
the prospective home-builder. Every page 
is replete with suggestions on doors, in- 
terior trim, and interior decoration. If you 
are planning to build be sure to get this 
booklet. There is no charge to prospective 
builders. 
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Morgan Sash & Door Company 
Dept. A-25, Chicago 


Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore 
Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 


If your dealer hasn’t Morgan Doors, write us. 
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Dr. Dieudaas Soft- Knit 
Sleeping Garments 


are Children’s Delight and 

the Choice of Careful Mothers 
Protect your little ones at night 
and get unbroken sleep yourself 

Dr. Denton Garments cover 
body, feet and hands. Feet are 
part of the Garment. Hands are 
covered by cuffs that turn down 
and close with draw-strings. Made 
from our Elastic, Knit, Mixed 
Cotton and Wool Fabric, spe- 
cially devised togive most health 
ful sleep. The Soft-kKnit fabric 
carries off perspiration and 
keeps the child warm even 
if bed covers are thrown off. 
Prevent colds which often lead 
to pneumonia or other danger- 
ous ailments. 

Made in eleven sizes for 
children up to ten years old. 
Prices, 50c. to $1.10, according 
to size and style. 


Soft and Durable. 
Do Not Shrink. 
Write for booklet giving 
Dr. Mary Wood Allen's practical 
ideas on “Healthful Sleep for Chil- 
dren.”’ Besure youget thegenuine 
Dr. Denton Garments. Ourtrade 
mark, shown here, is attached to = 
each garment. If you cannot get 
them of your dealer, write us. TRADE MARK 


DR. DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS 
802 Mill Street, Centreville, Michigan 
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) kK 100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 
Invitations,$6.75,2 envelopes foreach. 
Eachadd’l 25, 55c. Postpaid. 100 En- 


q Cards,$1.Writeforsamplesand correct 
/ forms. Royal Engraving Co., 814-A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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tis so easy 
to arrange 


the most 
fashionable of- 
fects with 


SCRANTON 


LACE 
Curtains € Drapery Laces 


and do so at surpris: 
ingly small cost 


At your dealers. 
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THE SCRANTON LACE COMPANY 
Scranton,Pa. \ 


Send 
for this. 
Instructive 


Free Book hat 
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Delicious 


Nutritious 


Your Thanksgivingturkey will be rich- 
ly browned, full-flavored and tender — 
done to a turn without the hot, tiresome 
work of basting—if you use the celebrated 
“SAVORY” Roaster. No matter what 
you roast, it can be cooked with less 
trouble and made unbelievably better 
in this superior kitchen utensil. It turns 
even poor cuts into good roasts, and 
good cuts into even better roasts. 


“SAVORY” Roaster 


Self-Basting—Self- Browning 
Meat roasted in a “SAVORY” loses 


none of its goodness. The steam which 
makes your roast tender forms from the 
meat juices themselves. You add no 
water. Moreover, the flavor-laden steam 
cannot escape, as in the old way, be- 
cause the cover fits practically air-tight. 
This “SAVORY” self-basting, self- 
browning process makes your roast 
doubly good, doubly tender, doubly 
well-flavored. 


Use a “SAVORY,” therefore, and 
you save money, flavor, nutriment, and 
much hard, hot work. “SAVE with a 
SAVORY!” Ask your dealer. 

Thanksgiving Place‘Cards—Free 


Send us your name, address and the number 
of guests you expect for Thanksgiving dinner 
and we will send you daintily-designed, beauti- 
fully-colored place cards for your table. 


The REPUBLIC METALWARE Co. 


Makers of Sheet Metal Utensils 
for the Home Since 1836 


211 Republic St. Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Silk Sewed Seams 


A GOWN 1S ONLY AS GOOD AS ITS SEAMS 
ASK ‘:- “1S IT SEWED WITH SILK ? * 















OH, MARY, 
BE CAREFUL! 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


He heard Mary start off toward Plainfield 
with the doctor. 

“T’ll never have another chance like this,”’ 
he thought, watching them through the win- 
dow. “Lucky I know my clothes are in this 
closet.” 

He slowly dressed himself, nearly falling 
over a time or two. “I'll soon feel better 
though,” he kept telling himself. 

But when he sat down to write his letter to 
Mary he had to rest a few minutes with his 
eyes shut; clothed and in his right mind, but 
feeling that his bones had turned to water. At 
last he managed to write: 

Dear Mary: On thinking it over, I am going 


to run away. I've only just heard about your 
aunt’s will. 

If I stayed any longer I’d be asking you to 
throw all that money away for me; and afterward 
I'd never forgive myself. I’m not worth it and 
never shall be. The only thing I’m wealthy in is 
love for you. 

I love you too much to ask you to make sucha 
sacrifice for a poor dub like me. I shall never 
marry, but shall think and dream of you always. 
If you ever need a friend, let me know. Yours ever, 

ELLis GARDNER. 

P.S. I will write the doctor to send me his bill. 


He started downstairs then to telephone the 
livery stable. Halfway down he happened to 
draw a full breath, and the pain in his chest 
nearly made him shout. 

“Tve got to be careful,”’ he thought, “‘or I'll 
be flopping over, and she’ll come back and find 
me. I wonder where she went.” 


URIOUSLY enough, Mary was thinking 

about him at that same moment. She had 
found Judge Adams in his office in the town 
hall, engaged in a labor of love; that is to say, 
the judge was leaning over a table and mak- 
ing up a genealogical chart of one of our local 
families. 

“Well, Mary,” he said, straightening him- 
self, “‘how’s everything on Black Hill?”’ 

“All right, thank you,’ answered Mary, 
hardly knowing how to begin. 

They both sat down. The judge was smil- 
ing at her in a quizzing sort of way, as old men 
will sometimes smile at a girl, and that didn’t 
help Mary any. 

Moreover, like many of the old-timers in our 
part of New England, the judge seldom took 
the initiative in conversation when anyone 
called on him. He was there to listen to what 
his callers had come to say, and so fixed had 
this habit of silent waiting grown upon him 
that on this occasion unconsciously he applied 
it to Mary too. 

Many another girl, I think, would have gone 
away with her questions unasked; but when 
Mary’s uneasiness reached a certain point the 
old Meacham spunk asserted itself and it came 
sharply to her mind that the way to begin a 
thing was to begin it. 

“T’ve called to ask you something about 
Aunt Myra’s will,” she said. 

““Ah-ha!” said the judge, sitting up very 
straight indeed. 

“Tf I get married, of course the Feeble- 
Minded Girls get everything except the house, 
I believe.” 

“So the will provides,” nodded the judge. 
*‘And ultimately they get that.” 

“Well,” said Mary, ‘‘what I want to know 
is this: If I get married next January, would 
I get all the income for next year? Or would I 
only get the January income?” 

‘“Good for Mary!” cried the judge, his eyes 
dancing behind his spectacles. ‘‘So you've 
finally decided to get married, eh?” 

"Wes, wir. 

“And lose that very comfortable fortune?” 

“Ves: air.” 

“Absolutely committed to it, eh?” 

Ves, sir. 

“What a girl you are!’’ laughed the judge, 
throwing back his head till Mary couldn’t see 
much of him except his white-bearded throat. 
“T always thought you’d be a match for Miss 
Myra! It’s that young man up at the house, 
I suppose.” . 

“Wes, sir.’’ 


UDDENLY becoming businesslike the judge 

went to the safe in the corner of his room 
and took from it an envelope addressed in Miss 
Myra’s spidery handwriting: 


To Mary Meacham. This letter to be given her 
on the day her Engagement is announced. Or as 
soon thereafter as possible. 


Wonderingly Mary opened it, and wonder- 
ingly she read: 

Dear Mary: 1am sorry for you—so sorry that I 
shall try to help you. 

I have done all I can in my will to keep you sin- 
gle. At least you must love the man very much to 
be willing to sacrifice so much money. 

But now I must tell you something. 

There is no Penobscot Home for Feeble-Minded 
Girls. That was only a fiction to keep you from 
marrying. 

So, as Judge Adams will tell you, you will still 
have everything, whether you marry or not, be- 
cause you are my next of kin. 

But, oh, Mary, be careful! You know what I 
went through. 

Did you try the Three Tests on him? If not, 
do, before it’s too late. 

With love, although, when you read this, I shall 
be no more, Your affectionate 

AUNT MyRa. 


Mary’s eyes blurred. But a few minutes 
later, when she seated herself in Fred Briggs’ 
livery car, her eyes were bright enough. 

“You only just caught me, Miss Meacham,” 
piped Freddy. ‘‘Somebody up at your house 
wants to catch the five-fifteen. I was getting 
ready to start when you phoned.” 

“*Il wonder who it is,’’ thought Mary; ‘“‘one 
of the neighbors, I guess.”’ 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 77 
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| Why This Is 
_A Delicious Mince Pie 


A piping-hot mince pie made with None Sucu 

| Mince Meat is better than the average mince | 
pie for the simple reason that the ingredients _ 
are better. | 





Just one bite from a Nonz Sucu Mince Pie and 
back comes your childhood appetite. Good?— 








| why, there’s not a word in the English language 
_ that exactly describes that taste. 













_ “Like Mother 
’ Used to é 
mh” Make’ vA 













Pkg.* 
| (Except Far West) | 
| 12c to 15¢ \ 


| \ 
' Makes 
Big Pie 

But no wonder it’s good—just listen to the good things 


that go into a None Sucu Mince Pie and your mouth 
will water and your tongue will tingle. 


} ERRELL-SOULE 
NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


NY 
Merrel!-Sovle Co, Syracuse. 


MEAT—cevery bit of it U. S. Government inspected. 
i APPLES— choice, sound and tree-ripened. 
CIDER—real, pure apple cider—there is none better. 


SPICES—the taste, the tang, the distinctive flavor and aroma of 
the None Sucu Spice Blend is the secret of good mince pie. 


PEELS — candied lemon and orange peels. 
RAISINS— whole raisins—big and luscious—with seeds removed. 
SUGAR —nothing but real cane sugar 





absolutely no glucose. 





Madam, you couldn’t make better mince meat than 
None Sucu if you tried. We’ve been making None Suc 
for over 30 years and we know fow. We make enough 
mince meat in one year to make over 10,000,000 mince 
pies. Think of it! It’s only natural that we can make the 
finest mince meat that can be made—and we do it. 

There is only one way for you to know how delicious NonE SucH 


Mince Meat really is. Buy a package and make a pie—only 10c. That’s 
all we ask you to do. 


Your grocer sells NonE SucH Mince Meat in condensed form. Each 
package is tightly wrapped in a paraffine-lined container. Your ten cents 
buys all mince meat when you buy None SucnH. You do not pay for two- 
thirds water, as you do in buying bulk mince meat. 


Should your dealer not sell None Sucn, insist that he get it for you. 
It’s worth your trouble and none for him. 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 


When in Syracuse visit the NONE SUCH kitchen-clean factory. We want you to see how 
NONE SUCH Mince Meat is made. 
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Over three million families are us sing C | 
White Soap today for every family purpose ae 
they'll testify to its quality. Use it and you'll 
never go back to the other kind. 





Just pare vegetable oils. No rosin—-no tallow—no animal fats to become ioe 
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OH, MARY, 
BE CAREFUL! 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 75) 








2049 — Pin 
She didn’t think anything more about it sor wig 
(having plenty of other things to think about safety catch 
without thinking about that) till they turned Finegeected Came 
in at the house on the hill. . 
And there, sitting on the rail of the veranda 
with his back toward them, Mary saw a mas- 
culine figure, evidently waiting for the car. 
“T wonder who it is,’’ she thought again. 
But the moment she jumped from the car 
she knew very well who it was. a 
Without speaking, she held out her hands to ; 
help him up. And, still without speaking, she . ticles and a 





















































































































led him inside. copy of this anteed. 
“Where are you going?’’ she asked in a low Sc fl 
voice, which trembled a little. handsome Your mon- fea 
THE LIVE MODEL CORSET “I’m running away,” he answered in just the 180-page ey back df 13712—10Kt. 
Front Lace or Back Lace same sort of voice. aS, Charman 
fe d 12 
“Running away from what?” catal ogue you are not, inch a for 
“From you.” for 1917. satisfied. B.. sot he 
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at the price you prefer to pay. De- tion. “You read this, and I’ll go up and reac Diamond Booklet: We xj be your home. f 
pendable stores everywhere are now yours. payments On Petorved ik ; 
featuring our HE ran upstairs, and when she had read his 
5th Anniversary Sp me letter her eyes blurred for the second time 
a P CCL1AaLS that afternoon. She went to her room then 
AV : “¢ and changed her dress to the white tulle with a 
) in Kabo Corsets and the black velvet bands, because something told “ 4 oe ; 
Brasstéeres Mary that one of the most memorable events Pe Tas’ drome carts a 
in her life was about to take place, and natu- WPealety lock. initials engray palo : 
UL, Corsets made of silk or Cotton Broché, rally she wished to be dressed in honor of the : i 60c 
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¥ Ask for these numbers: behind him, looking straight at him, was that 
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NO. /U5£ at Po.- | and grim. 
No. 9015 at $5.00 Indeed, in the mellow light of the sunset you ee — Sterling Silver Yarn 
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As Mary read she unconsciously crossed her 
knees, a modest inch of stocking becoming ex- 
posed to view—oh, not half so much as a man 
will show when he wears low shoes! She sat 
facing the door and gradually—through that 
sixth sense which all girls have—she became 
aware that someone was standing in the door- 





































41624 — Ster ing Silver Monogram 
Belt Buckle, patent fastener, no holes, | 
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way watching her. | cate . 
: * lete with black 
: Mary suddenly lowered the book, and there, | pot belt. $3. 50. | Allow 1 
framed in the doorway, was Master Ellis, if i week on pierced 
you ple: ase. . | ' buckles.) 
“Onl? gasped Mary, “I didn’t know you 41624 E-Same 
were there! buckle with eng. 
And again she gasped ‘“‘Oh!” And once mono. 
more “Oh! (Shown }4 ‘aaa 
: : “Mary!” he said, speaking her name as 22975—One Ligh 
ght Table Elec- 
F Sow with Silk though it was the most beautiful music in the trolier, 8 - inch fancy cretonne 








world. shade, 2-inch beaded fringe, 
Us e ‘“Goaway!”’ said Mary. silk lined, solid brass er" white 
“Never again!” said he. 39155 — 1 Pair French Ivory enameled, total height 14 
“Yes you will!” Military Brushesin black morocco, inches, with 5 foot silk cord. 
; Instead, he advanced toward her with the | leather lined case, monogtam free. $3.50. Choice of blue, , 
Nicci ieshatacs basis -Senbaie: | Splendid value. . pink or yellow. 
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whiteness and lustre, and its perfect “‘ cable laid” twist. was right! He’s a T yrant too! 


The Tyrant had reached her, and had gently | 
New Books on Crochet taken her hands. . 
° « “Mary!” he whispered. 
Filet Crochet and Tatting “Go lle said Maey again in a muffled 
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course some marriages are miserable, but per- 
haps it isn’t the man’s fault—always. 

And the third time she slipped out and 
knelt by the side of her bed, as girls have slipped 
out and knelt since time immemorial. 


Catalog FREE Upon Request 
ly addition to our full line of Perfect Fitting 
Shoes for Women, Men and Children, in 
all widths and 6 lengths, this catalog con- 
tains a helpful article for foot 
sufferers—“Care of the Feet,’’by 





39042 Folding Coat and Trousers Hangers, in black walrus 39040 - Single Coat Hanger in case, 25¢ 












ee ee oe cee ay a cada thet “Oh, Lord!” she prayed, “‘ please keep him grain case, two compartme _ wey handy article for one who 39041—Single Trousers or Skirt Hanger in case. 25 
Made of soft Duree Kid, flexible soles, rubber from being a Scrapbook Husband—and me travels. (Shown '4 size.) 


heels, no seams, for house or street. Lace or 
button, high or low, $3 00 Postpaid. But- 
1'. to 10 AAtoF., ton shoes 50c 
extra. We Guarantee to Fit and Satisfy 
you Perfectly or Refund your Money. 
8S. DALSIMER & SONS 
1201 Market St., 36th yr. Phila, 
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A Letter to the Groceryman. 


Everybody being out, and Bobbie and Dorothy having taken pos- 
session of their father’s office, Bobbie proceeds to do business. 


‘““You’re my st’nogofer,’’ he says to Dorothy. 


‘“Mr. Groceryman: Send me and Dor two packages of Strawberry 


ELL 


and two packages of Orange Jell-O and two packages 
of Raspberry Jell-O, and send real Jell-O that says it’s 
Jell-O on the packages, and not that other kind.” 

That is a businesslike letter and it shows, for one 
thing, that Bobbie knows what he wants—‘“‘real Jell-O” — 
and does not propose to take anything else in its place, 
as some older people do. 

The air-tight waxed-paper Safety Bag enclosing 
Jell-O inside the package keeps the flavor at full strength. 

There are seven different flavors: Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. Each 
10 cents at any grocer’s or general storekeeper’s. 


¢ A beautiful Jell-O Book telling of 


a young bride’s housekeeping experi- 
a package 



























































ences will be sent to you free if you 
will send us your name and address. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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“Take this dictation.” | 
And Dorothy, at the typewriter, takes this letter: | 

















WHEN MOTHER 
WOKE UP 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


but there was no rest for the mistress of the 
house. Minna came up to say that the line had 
broken with the last of the wet clothes on it; 
the laundress refused to wash them out again, 
and now what was to be done about it? What, 
indeed ! 

Every few minutes some additional small 
harassing need for decision or guidance evolved, 
bringing her, under her quiet and dignified 
demeanor, an absolutely despairing sense of its 
all being really too much for her; she must not 
have all this on her mind. She wished Farn- 
ham hadn’t told her how dreadfully much de- 
pended on today’s transactions—if that deal 
didn’t go through What use for her to 
take her medicine so carefully, and sit on the 
porch with her feet up? 

When the children came later to entertain 
Cecilia, even then—with everything else on 
her mind—she had constantly to keep them 
from disturbing Cousin Lizzie. And as to 
Lily There was no use talking about it, 
the mother’s instinctive perception forced on 
her the fact, of which she had tried to keep un- 
conscious, that there was a mystery somewhere. 
Lily’s tacit avoidance of her for the last month 
was proof that there was something that the 
girl didn’t want to tell; every time that Mrs. 
Irving’s eyes had rested on her beautiful child 
with anxious questioning the beautiful child 
had turned away, her mouth set enigmatically. 


F COURSE Lily felt that her mother wasn’t 
in sympathy with her about Rupert. It 

made the mother feel sick all over every time 
she thought of Lily’s marrying him. Was it 
possible—could it be possible—that she would 
marry him without telling anyone first? Sup- 
pose she was going to marry him today! The 
letter that Cousin Lizzie had opened—suppose 
that was what it had meant? Mrs. Irving sat 
up straight with a hand on her strangely sink- 
ing heart; it seemed to be stopping its beats. 
No, no, that couldn’t be; Lily would never stab 
her like that—never! Still —— Well, if Lily 
married Rupert, she herself would die. Lily 
would feel badly then! 

She turned suddenly, with a start of awak- 
ening, at a voice behind her 

“You look so comfortable there I hate to 
disturb you. Don’t get up! I'll bring a chair 
over.’ The speaker, a slight woman in black, 
with a modest hat, and a small, gold cross 
pendent to her waist by a black ribbon, had 
come up the steps at the side. She had brown 
hair and brown eyes and a very sweet, almost 
roguish smile. 

“Oh, Mrs. Rayne! I’m glad to see you; 
haven’t been here in ages.”’ 

“T should think you’d be glad I hadn’t,”’ 
said the other, taking out a little book with a 
pencil attached. ‘‘I always come to ask you 











you 


for something for my Girls’ Lodging Hall; and 
there are so many needs now!”’ 
“T can give you only a dollar,”’ said Mrs. 


Irving languidly, taking her pocketbook from 
the bag on the arm of her chair and proffering 
to her visitor a solitary, crumpled bill which 
she could ill spare. 

“A dollar is a good deal,’ said Mrs. Rayne 
gladly. ‘‘Thank you ever so much! I haven’t 
collected much this afternoon. Some people 
were out, and most feel there are so many 
expenses in the autumn. Business is so dull 
too!” 

“Yes, indeed.”’ 

“IT see the Harkness children are here, poor 
little things! I stopped at the house just now 
such a beautiful house, isn’t it?—and Miss 
Wickes, one of the trained nurses, came down 
for a minute to say that Mrs. Harkness wasn’t 
any better; it’s her nerves, you know. Neither 
her husband nor the children have seen her for 
more than five minutes a day for six weeks. 
Miss Wickes says she is so sorry for him; he 
seems so discouraged !”’ 

‘“‘She is fortunate to be able to take a rest. 
You can’t do anything without your health,” 
said Mrs. Irving deeply. 


‘2 visitor looked straight before her; for 
the moment she said nothing. She had 
naturally an impulsive spirit that hurled her, 
unless she was careful, into intemperate speech. 
There were, heaven knew, enough cases of 
disabling illness! But the phrase ‘‘ You can’t 
do anything without your health’ always 
moved her hotly to combat. She knew of so 
many people who did do so very much without 
it! Why, most of the great work of the world 
had been accomplished by men and women 
handicapped by physical weakness or recurring 
ailment. Even she herself, if you came down 
to that, in her own little daily round —— But 
she sw iftly quenched the personal thought with 
its rising antagonism. 

“T suppose very few women out of their 
teens really teel weil all the time,” she hazarded 
soberly. She turned her kind gaze on her host- 
ess. ‘‘ And how are you?” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” said Mrs. 
ily, but with mist ovez the eyes that met the 
other’s. ‘Of course the care of a house and 
family does wear on one’s nerves; sometimes I 
feel as if I’d go wild with all the demands on 
me. Theproblemsaret so never-ending! Very 
often I think that if everything went smoothly 
for just: one day even, I wouldn’t know how to 
take it. 

“Yes, it is trying,’ said Mrs. Rayne with 
sympathy; if people felt that they needed pity, 
then they did need it. Her own husband and 
child had died so long ago that nobody remem- 
bered those dearest ones but herself. The people 
who unloaded their troubles on her never 
seemed to think that she was alone and poor, 
and lived in one little room and worked, rain or 
shine, for her living—but then, of course, she 
didn’t want any pity! Before she left she told 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 
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Teeth 
that 
testify 


to Calox efficiency 
—teeth that are firm, 
strong and healthy — 
teeth that glisten 
with purity—teeth as clean as 
clean can be—in front, in 
back, at the sides— every- 
where. 


That’s why careful mothers use 
Calox for the tender teeth of child- 
hood. It cleanses without friction, 
and eliminates all danger of abrad- 
ing the enamel of the teeth. It is 
the Oxygen in 

































| that, released in the mouth, finds its way 

| into every nook and cranny of the teeth 
and gums, destroying, with its magic 
healing touch, germs, wherever they may 
be, leaving the mouth sweet and sanitary. 
Calox is prepared in the 


Laboratories—25 and 50 cents everywhere. The 50-cent 
size contains almost three times the quantity of the other. 


**Your 32 Teeth are 32 Reasons’’ 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
91 Fulton Street New York 


Pe reer ae | 
mitall Tatum 


— “SPECIAL” 
WATER BOTTLE 


























2-Qt., $2. West of 
Mississippi, $2.25 


You Won’t Return 
This Bottle 


because it outwears its guarantee. 
In time of illness, when prompt 
application is of v ital importance, 
a WhitallTatum “Special” isprice- 
less. It isalways complete. The 
stopper is chained on. The bottle 
is reinforced and can be re- 
lied upon not to leak. Made 
from extra strong new rub- 
ber. Guaranteed first 2 years. 
Sold by druggists. 


Send for booklet on the 
care of Water Bottles. 


WHITALL TATUM 
COMPANY 
New York and Philadelphia 


a CLEANS AND 
U & POLISHES 

Send 16c for 
FREE SAMPLE and Cer- 
tificate Good for 10 cents 
on Quart Purchase 


Waxit Manufacturing Co. 
2430 University Ave., 





Keep baby’s feet 
warm in cold 
weather with a 
Whitall Tatum 
“Special.” 
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Dress Baby ina 
And Keep Him Safely Out-Doors 


HIS snug, comfy shirt, double thick over chest and stomach, keeps little babies safely 

warm. Warm on the daily outing, during the outdoor nap, in healthfully cool i 
well-ventilated rooms. It helps you raise a robust, fresh-air baby in the scientific 
modern way—a baby that doesn't have “colds’—a well baby. 


A Little Undercoat Where dealers can’t supply you we will sell direct. Ask 
us for pictures, and list of sizes and prices. 
Dressed in a Rubens there is less need for bundling 


up in the thick and cumbersome coats and wraps that ; . 

tire little folks by their weight. It’s a little undercoat Rubens Union Suits, Too 

that conserves the heat manufactured by the body. We also make coat-fitting two-button union suits 
And this, as outdoor people will tell you, is the secret for children from two to ten years old. They come in 
of keeping warm. Cotton, all Wool and Merino (half wool), and cost from 


This famous Rubens Shirt, made for babies and 75 cents up. 
little children, was invented over 23 years ago. Then 


. Mothers who sew on endless buttons every week on 
it helped a sick baby get well. 


old-style union suits will appreciate this simple two- 


It slips on like a coat and fastens without buttons; button design. Children tired of buttoning, withclumsy 
always fitting perfectly, because it is adjustable. little fingers, a dozen or so unnecessary buttons, will be 
And the famous double thick front that protects even more grateful. 
the chest and keeps the abdomen warm is a triumph of ; 
design that has never been improved. Write Us, Unless You Find Them 
All Sizes— All Materials Remember to ask to see Rubens Shirts and Rubens 
Union Suits at your favorite store. If they haven't 
- The Rubens Shirt comes in sizes for any age from them,write us direct. For you mustn't deprive the baby 


birth. It is made in Cotton, in Wool, and in Silk. Also of the comfort afforded by a Rubens Shirt, nor risk his 
in merino (half wool). Also in silk and wool. Prices health by letting him 


range from 25 cents up. wear a less perfect gar- 
It is sold by most dry goodsstoresand specialty shops. ment. 










‘RUBENS & MARBLE, Incorporated 
20 N. Market Street, Chicago 





Remember it’s a— 
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The Old Way is the Right Way 


‘| The revival of the old fashioned “Quilting Bee” is a natural re- | 
sult of enlightened public sentiment on sanitary household equip- | 
ment. Disease germs don’t lurk in home-made bedding made with | 


@TTONE ornea | 


. From boll to roll Crown Jewel Batting Look for the name and Crown _— 

is handled with the most scrupulous re- trademark when you buy. If your ealer 
gard for cleanliness and quality. It is | doesnotcarryit,write us, giving his name, 
made of selected, snow-white, long-fibre and we will send descriptive booklet free. 


cotton, thoroughly cleaned from dust, §Qc set Quilting Patterns for 10c. Send 2 
seeds and odors, but untouched by us one trademark cut from the wrapper 
bleaches or other chemicals. Quiltsand of Crown Jewel Batting and ten cents in 
comforters made with Crown Jewel Bat- stamps and we will send you a set of 


ting are light in weight yet amply warm. _ ten Crown Jewel Quilting Patterns. 


Rock River Cotton Co. Dept. 10 


2. RE Co 


corron COMPANY F 
































Janesville, Wis. 
























































ORANGE CHARLOTTE 


1% envelope Knox Sparkling 1 cup sugar 

Gelatine 2 tablespoonfuls_ lemon juice 
4 cup cold water 1 cup orange juice and pulp 
4% cup boiling water Whites of three eggs 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes and dissolve 
in boiling water. Add sugar, and when dissolved, add lemon 
juice. Cool slightly and add orange juice and pulp. When 
mixture begins to stiffen, beat, using wire whisk, until 
light; then add whites of eggs, beaten until stiff, and beat 
thoroughly. Turn into mold that has been dipped in cold 
water and if desired line mold with lady fingers or sponge 
cake. One pint whipped cream may be used in place of 
whites of eggs. Other fruits or nuts may be added. 


APPLE CHARLOTTE 


Make same as Orange Charlotte, using cooked apple 
pulp in place of orange juice and pulp. 


Knox is the favorite Gelatine, used 
by millions of careful housewives. 

Each package of Knox Gelatine 
makes four times as much jelly as 
the so-called ready prepared kind. 

Besides jelly, Knox Gelatine makes 
Salads, Puddings, Candies, etc. 

Hundreds of pleasing uses for it 
suggested in our 

Latest Recipe Book 


Sent Free for your grocer’s name. If 
you wish a pint sample, enclose 2c stamp. 


CHAS. B. KNOX CO., INc. 
413 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N.Y. 



































WHEN MOTHER 
WOKE UP 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


an absurd story about one of her girls to Mrs. 
Irving; they both laughed over it. 

Mrs. Irving sat gazing after her as she went 
down the street; something about Mrs. Rayne 
always soothed and cheered. 

A shriek brought Mrs. Irving staggering to 
her feet! She was sure that Cecilia had knocked 
out that tooth once more, but it proved to be 
only Jack, completely spoiling all the doll- 
playing fun of the little girls. He had to be 
corralled and reproved and brought in sullenly 
to study his lessons. 

When Cousin Lizzie came down, still upset 
from shock, she had a harrowing letter, brought 
by the last mail, from her niece Gertrude; the 
doctor said Gertrude needed change. "Mrs. 
Irving felt that she could not offer the oppor- 
tunity, yet she tried wearily to be helpful in 
some way, with that queer sinking feeling 
growing in her. 

If only Lily would come home, and she could 
look into the girl’s face and see that every- 
thing was still the same! 


UT it was Vane who came first, her tall, dark- 
eyed eldest. She could see him swinging 
along far down the street, getting nearer ard 
nearer, and was struck by "the fact that he was 
growing to look much older; he had a masier- 
ful air. He greeted her gravely as he came in, 
and Cousin Lizzie to the same effect, and went 
straight on upstairs. 

In a few moments the mother—anxious, she 
knew not why—went up too; she had reached 
her own room when he called her. 

“Mother, will you come in here a moment? 
Sit down; you look tired!” He placed the 
chair for her, and closed the door before he 
came to stand in front of her. “I’ve got some- 
thing I want to say By the way, if you 
think Jack’s studying his lessons when you 
send him upstairs you’re much mistaken; he 
reads ‘The Three Midshipmen’ instead. If he 
takes my best neckties, as he’s been doing, he’ll 
get a good thrashing.” 

“Oh, Vane!” 

‘**But that isn’t what I want to speak about; 
there’s something else.”’ He squared himself, 
his eyes looking resolutely down at her, his 
jaws set, though his voice was even. ‘“‘I can’t 

stand this breakfast racket any more, mother; 
it puts me all on edge for the day. If I choose 
to stay in bed half an hour longer—sometimes 
I don’t get to sleep very early—and go off 
without my breakfast, it’s got to be my own 
lookout.’ 

“But, Vane! W hen you don’t consider your 
fe ther’ s wishes —— 

‘*Dad doesn’t mind half so much as you think 
he does—not half so much as you do, mother. 
He knows I’m old enough to know what I want 
to do. You don’t realize it, mother, but you 
get in such a state that it upsets everyone; you 
look so agonized! If you’re going to mind every 
little thing like that, P’ll have to go and live 
somewhere else.’’ He smiled, but his tone was 
serious enough. ‘Honest, I will.’’ 

“*Oh, it will be all right after this,” said the 
mother. She rose unsteadily. ‘‘I’ve got to 
leave you now.” 

She walked back to her own room and stood 
leaning for a moment against the dressing 
table. Everything had gone black before her. 
This was the worst; Jack deceiving her; 
the brothers quarreling; Vane wanting to 
leave 

Her heart beat strangely, and she went, 
half blindly, for her medicine; her very finger- 
tips seemed to be dizzy, but she managed 
to pour it out carefully, groping her way after- 
ward to sit down on the edge of the bed, push- 
ing aside a newspaper. 

The room became wrapped in gathering 
dusk; the outlines of the furniture were fading 
out; it was like being ina tomb. She felt quite 
collectedly—in spite of this queer goneness, as 
if life were slowly oozing away—that she could 
stand no more sapping anxieties, no more 
nerve-racking grievances, little or big. Those 
around her would have to be made to under- 
stand that they must keep their difficulties to 
themselves, they must get along the best they 
could without her help; they must be made to 
understand that any further strain of this kind 
now, would—not figuratively, but literally— 
kill her. 











HE rose after awhile with effort, lit the gas 

and sat down limply once more, her eyes 
falling unconsciously on the newspaper beside 
her. Yes, that was what Farnham had been 
reading aloud this morning. The-words said 
then came back to her: 

‘‘He was a brave man to stay at his post.” 

“That was his job.” 

No deed of courage ends with the perpetra- 
tor of it; known or unknown, it swells a great 
Living Force. Some strong electric current 
went through Mrs. Irving’s veins; she sat up 
straight, with a strangely awakened sensation. 
She had naturally a certain downright faculty 
of facing things fairly; it held her now. Sup- 
pose being an effectual wife and mother did 
kill her—what of that? It was her job, there 
was no getting around that—the job that she 
had herself undertaken—to be a wife and 
mother and householder. That was her job. 
If it killed her it would be at her post! 

She thought suddenly with a pitying horror 
of that poor woman down the street, who now 
could see neither husband nor children, her 
nerves and will power gone beyond control, 
lapped around with every comfort into her 
writhing self, with a nullification of every joy, 
as well as care. To be like that, to have every- 
thing kept from her—not to be the center of 
the home; not to know what her dearest ones 
were wanting or thinking or feeling; nay, to 
have others know when she didn’t—why, that 
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by the winds so strong, the girl 
walks gracefully along, and see, the 
dog beside her has no surer step than 
she: nor even that comparison is 
adequate— her step is lighter far than 
that—ah, there it is, of course—the 
cat! @And no wonder, she wears 


cATS PAW 


RUBBER HEELS 


It is the Foster Friction Plug which 
prevents slipping that 
gives herthat sure-foot- 
edness. And she pre- 
fers Cat’s Paw Heels 
because they have no 
Foster Tred-Air Oles to fill up with 


Heel Cushions dirt and mud. 

Wear these ‘“cush- 

ions of air’’ inside ns ie 
your shoes—they 5SOc—Black, White or Tan 
protect the stock- For men, woyaen & children 
ings from nails 


improve the fit of 
the shoe and add a Foster Rubber Co. 
trifle to the height. 105 Federal Street 


If your Dealer can- 
not supply you send Boston, Mass. 


us his name, 25c., 





and sizeof yourshoe Originators and Patentees of 
and we will send the Foster Friction Plug 
you a pair prepaid. which prevents slipping. 


























For Oily Scalps 


If your hair is always oily even after constant 
shampooing, something is decidedly wrong; 
probably an overflow of the sebaceous glands which 
clogs the hair cells and pores of the scalp. This re- 
sults in a heavy crust of dandruff that soap and 
water cannot wash away. The remedy is a Fitch 
Shampoo to dissolve this oily mass, which if left un- 
cared for will cause baldness. 


\7—, 1, SHAMPOO 


C Men get this scientific sham- 
poo at their barber shops; you 
and the children may use it at 
home by buying a bottle of 

Fitch Shampoo and a cake of Fitch Shampoo Soap at 
your druggist’s. 

If yours cannot supply you, send us a dollar and tell 
us his name and we will supply you direct. 

Fitch Shampoo received highest award at Paris 
1911, London 1913, Panama-Pacific Exposition 1915, 
proof positive of scientific prestige. 

“Beauty Helps’’ Free. Write for this simple little book, 
written to give women the benefit of 25 years of experience in 
manufacturing toilet articles of real value. Sent free. 


THE F. W. FITCH CO., BOONE, IOWA 
Manufacturers of 37 Toilet Specialties 




















Hygienic 
Comb Cleaner 


A European novelty of which 
we are exclusive importers. 
Cleans combs perfectly and 
simply and takes apart to be 
, cleansed in a_ twinkling. 
“pai ¥ Done upin Pohlson style it 
"“@tee makes a gift sure of appre- 
* ciation. Complete postpaid, 
75c. With it comes our Year 
Book of 1,000 Thoughtful 
Gifts—a guide to Christmas 
givers—indispensable to the 
discriminating. Book alone 
6c in stamps. 
POHLSON GIFT SHOPS 
30 Bank Bldg., Pawtucket, R. L. 
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- Scientifically Designed 
_ Sleepingwear at 
Usual Prices! 


Examine Our New Fall Flannelette 
Styles at Your Dealer’s 


HE old idea was that anyone could 

make night garments. The truth is 

it is one of the most highly specialized 
businesses on earth. We study sleepingwear 
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yr as an exact science. 
& whether for men, women 
S or children, is designed on 
the actual requirements of 
thousands of wearers who have 
written us their likes and dis- 
likes. Wearers’ preferences 
determine our styles. 


This explains why Brighton- 
Carlsbad sleepingwear in warm 
winter fabrics sets a new stand- 
ard of smartness—why we 
are able to produce the newest 
thought in night garments, the 
most advanced, tailored de- 
signs, the latest, distinctive 
comfort ideas—in all mate- 
rials, weights, patterns! 


And this is also why better 
storeseverywhere sell Brighton- 
Carlsbad. Ask to see the 
fall and winter styles in the 
garment you want. Each style 
possesses unusual details of 
design and making—in all, far 
too many to tell about here. 
For example, look at these 
small diagrams. 



































Each of our 517 styles, 


In women’snight- 
gowns you buy the 
size that corre- 
sponds with your 
bust measurement, 
namely 34, 36, 38, 
etc. On yoke styles, 
the yokeiskept high 
enough not to bind; 
not dropped low to 
save cloth in the full 
part. And allow- 
ance is made so 
gowns are full size 
after laundering. 


On pajamas and 
alsoon Pajunions— 
the one-piece pa- 
jamas now worn by 
thousands of men 
and women (see 
large illustration) 
—a button at the 
ankle keeps the gar- 
ment leg down 
snugly over the calf. 
There is no chance 
for chills. Nor can 
the trousers work 
up and bind in the 
crotch. 


On men’s night- 
gowns, the circular 
bottom skirt is long 
and full and has no 
unnecessary side 
openings. The extra 
width at hips, knees 
and bottom gives 
ample walking 
room and the extra 
length keeps the 
feet covered and 
warm. 


On pajamas and 
Pajunions, the coats 
are several inches 
longer than usual— 
full and comfort- 
able. As in all 
Brighton-Carlsbad 
Sleepingwear, these 
garments are 
**scaled’’ to correct 
proportion in every 
part—for the over- 





nt 
ifs 
ich size man. 
i 
ic Wh b ; 
LC. . 
S y n- 
un en you buy ask for Brighto ied 
Carlsbad by name and get the _ Brighton-Carlsbad 
9) : . gown, full in bust, 
garment, material and weight skirt and body, with 
.m- J e usua gown 
you 2} say mart styles © that meet your personal prefer- skimped through 
tat =e Women’s flannelette gowns in many é 36, 38, 49, § mets : ’ : s1Ini the body and 
of 209 and a great variety of pattern’: "coe'and up. ; | Ladies and misses’ pajamas and Pajunions : ta et gt 
at = $1.00 to $1.90. Chidee sifortable one-piece \ ike above $1.00 up; ladies’ gowns $1.00 up. ences in sleeping comfort. Also pron Arne oon 
tell ama, $1.00 to $2.50. oe ask to see our cold weather or ing room. Brighton- 
ari , — : h 1 ‘ i ieee Carlsbad inl 
% Sak aaa nan Or eepin oods give great widt 
15, a 1. pore Sicepingwear wit z . through bust, hips 
v0k, foot-pockets, snug-fit wrists, etc. and knees. 
ein 
WA ° 
a Write Us For 
“The Nightie Book’—FREE 
e Nightie Book’”— ! 
er This book on health sleeping, as approved by 
nich scientific authorities, shows the newest ideas in sleep- 
on ingwear for men, women and children. It also tells 
TU ‘i ~ P 
) be Sinn how to order direct if there is no dealer near you. Write 
ing. 6] + 
leit PWM for it! 
re- g 
aid, enn H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 
fear TE 
tful Ms iia Dept. 62 Dubuque, lowa 
mas nd Men's nig! Rgowns in Hanne eye down. With or 
F ide-openings. T “ : i ° : 
oe without colar, Straight © F Padamne ron lighter DEALERS: Write us for Samples and Prices of this 
— a Soe Fastest Selling and Best Known Sleepingwear. 
PS 
R.L 
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| 
Your friends can buy | 
| D 
iv ‘ | TE’SSCsSs 
anything you can give | 
WHEN MOTHER ive yee 2 
them — WOKE UP Every Detail. You'll Just 
Love the Designs, Too. 
except your photograph ee ee Yes, th 
e 
in itself would be a living death! As long as she os, Reeers 
was alive here on earth must her spirit and her Betty Wales 
heart be passionately alive to those she loved. 
A torrent of love for them seemed to overflow Afternoon 
her, touchingly eager and yearning and hope- Dresses and 
ful. Why this high note of tragedy that she ; 
had been sustaining? Suppose Farnham had Social Frocks 
bad news tonight, poor fellow—well, that was as well as 
a lot better than his being ill! Suppose Lily— 
she winced then!—wanted to marry Rupert; School,Shop- 
there was really nothing wrong about him, so pingand Bus- 
far as the mother knew; it was only her own : 
dislike and prejudice. If Lily were glad, she iness models. 
would have to be! As for Cousin Lizzie and Lookforthem 
Lily—she would manage to get the mail her- 
self before Cousin Lizzie sorted it, and put one at your favor- 
source of woe out of the way. ite store. 

She found herself unaccountably smiling. i 
Strange that the square facing of one’s dread, Ploshkin—the 
the steady acceptance—if it had to be, though 
it wasn’t going to be!—should bring her a sense God of Per- 
of strange and deep elation! She was still sit- -petual Good 
ting there smiling when her husband came in; Luck—ap- 
he did not see her until she turned; he looked 
very worn and tired. pearsonevery 

“Why, Marla!” he said gently. He came = 
and sat down on the edge of the bed beside her. genuineBetty 
It seemed to her that he eyed her queerly. Wales label. 

‘“How sweet you look tonight!”’ , 

“Did the deal go through?” If you haven't 

Fes ere his head. ‘‘ No, but we’ll pull out a_ statuette 
after a while some way; this European war has - 
set everything back. I tell you, I felt pretty Plosh kin - 
discouraged as I came along tonight, wonder- send 20c in 
ing how we were going to manage, but when ° 
I saw you here smiling, something came over stamps or coin 
me There are lots of worse things in the - before bed- 
7 ] ¢ Te ¢ an? at — . . 
—— than poverty, aren’t there, old sweet time tonight 

“Oh, lots!’”’ she whispered. (for mailing \ 

“Only you mustn’t do too much; that’s the e) 
only thing that bothers me; you’re not strong expense). 
enough; you’ve got to be careful. I don’t see 
how you can do without Minna, I really don’t; 
but ——” 

“Well, we won’t think of that until we’ve This is Betty 
had some dinner, ' Said his wife fondly. “‘ Have Wales in one 
you seen Cecilia?” She began recounting the fh 

, : events of the day. ° er oe 
Theres a photographer in your town. satudanasosniene 
< - oe was late, but at any rate she came! The 
dinner took on an unexpected air of fes- 
™~ " T r | tivity. No one exactly knew why; everyone 
EKastm an Kod ak C O. 9 Roc hester 9 N ° Y . | seemed unusually kind and cheerful. Vane 
| got a footstool for his mother with a playfully 
admiring remark about her frivolous shoes; ss “baiemineiel 
Cecilia jumped up twice to kiss her. va TRADE HARE 
“=e rer: : . ot ralwned in sight, & 

Jack said: You look awful pretty tonight, Brings good luck and Maes 108 for this 
mother!” It came out that he was going to a fortune, 
ball game with Vane on the morrow. Makes everything right. 

Cousin Lizzie promised to make a delightful 

lem Grn C0) £4. ~ < dessert, a real Irving delicacy of which Lily Betty Wales Dressmakers 
Hf. NN Nea s/ // Vx \a/ was particularly fond. In association with Goldman Costume Co. 
N fis J / \ f, \ Only Lily sat without speaking, her eyes 105 Waldorf Bldg. New York 
Lt > Rey NW, / EF y A j watchful. But at any rate she was there! 
pe ows, < ay How foolish and unnecessary all the mother’s 
vain imaginings! 
But after dinner, when she was alone again, 
lying down in her own room, Lily appeared. 
o - . She drew a chair up beside the bed, her face 
ALVIN PATENT =" : filled with new animation. 
< w < ? . “Well, I don’t know what came over us to- 
night!” she burst out. ‘‘Mother, we've all 
been deciding something just now: You’ve 
got to have your breakfast in bed after this, 
for a while.’ 
N tables that reflect refinement i “No, no! Please not!’’ besought the mother. 
. + j “T want to be down with the rest of you. 
and good taste you will find attic 
Alvin Silver. The beauty of Alvin “Well, you're nok are gaelic aig E th a d 
z j way; that’s settled! Father was telling us or e comfort, pleasure an 
patterns and the wonderful crafts- | about things. I’m going to stop the music les- health of YOUR baby. 
manship with which they are i sons till after Christmas; my voice needs a rest Or 
a wrought have made this inevitable. DT Gee anyway; and Cousin Lizzie and I are going 7 
prs ; iy Washington to do the work while she’s here. She says it 
Pattern : im = Pattern drives her crazy sitting around doing noth- 
The great economy of Alvin Plate ! { ing! I know I can learn to cook a thousand Towels, Wash Cloths and Baby 
is perhaps secondary, but its force 1 eee fi times more economically than Minna. And bath blankets are all made of the 
is nevertheless recognized by all. i Jack and Cecilia will help wash dishes. Vane delightful TURKNIT material, with } 
, \ ee says you've got to be taken care of, mother— “‘Ravelproof”’ loops. Asoft, absorbent 
Ask your jeweler to show you the j : - is eo = oe Proc things for us pees teak! re og on one side and 
° : i 2B cheaper and bring them out from town. Father ooped on the other. 
George Washington and Molly is so pleased; I think he has been through a Never irritates, dries quickly and re- 
Stark patterns. i}a lot! Now, mother dear, I know all that you’re tains its shape ; 
ie going to say; you're just the most self-willed | - vine * 
Send for Booklet ip person I ever knew, but this time you’ve got | oe ee = 
are 4 re oe i} 4 to think of us. You've just got to do as we say ply you, send 10c for two Wash Cloths 
Setting the Table Correctly and be careful; we couldn’t, we just couldn’t and our folder‘‘ The TURKNIT Baby.” 
do without 1% sis 
An interesting, illustrated book by the famous °e Why, Lily!” | Putnam Knitting Co., Dept. P, Cohoes, N.Y. ; 
Oscar of the Waldorf. The page on the easiest , : want al 
way to clean silver will be of value to you. a 
ND, mother” —Lily’s face suddenly flushed | 
Alvin Mfg. Co. P and her eyes shone—‘“‘there’s something | 














Tee | else—I really wanted to speak about it before, | What 2? 
Sag Harbor, N. Y. ql | but you looked so distressed and worried all | New Thought‘ 
: : the time—you don’t know how hard youtake | 
things, mother; we never know what you are IT’S NEW HOPE, in- 
going to get worked up over next—I meant spiration and courage. 
to tell you anyway next week; but there’s_ | IT’S NEW LIGHT on old 
something about you tonight, mother—you | health, happiness and suc- 
look so sweet. It’s—Rupert and ——’” | cess problems. 
““Ves, dearest,” said the mother steadily. IT’S NEW METHODS 
“Well, I’ve been going with him so much | for developing will power, 
lately because I wanted to see—he was per- personel Magnetiom, men- 
A as pe tal faculties and talents. 
fectly fine about it; he was willing to take it IT’S A NEW WAY to at- 
at that—you don’t like him, mother, but he tract love, friendsand heart's 
really is nice! You see, I wasn’t sure whether I desire. 
really loved Rann, and we agreed not to meet 1 
at all, or write even, for two months, and if 


“ 


E GIST 
OF NEW THOUGHT” 





either of us liked anyone else better—perhaps es in eight chapters explains 
it was silly of me, but I wanted it that w ay — ELIZABETH TOWNE New Thought. It’s a clear 
And oh, mother, the time is up Saturday! Editor of Nautilus po gg el” oll een 
T hat was his note Cousin Lizzie opened, and plied. Comsiete in iteclf and different. 
it’s been such ages! But I know now—oh, For 10c you can get the above booklet and 3 mos 
know rae : that at nner could be anyone but trial sub. to NAUTILUS, magazine of New Thought. 
Rann! I can’t even say it to you, mother, Elizabeth Towne and William E. Towne, editors. 
but ——-” Her arms were tight around the Edwin Markham, Paul Ellsworth, Dr. Orison Swett 
mother, her face hidden. Marden, Edward B. Warman, A. M., Horatio W. 
“Why, my own darling child!” said Mrs. Dresser, Ph. D., Christian D. Larson, contributors. 
Irving. Send now and we will include ‘‘How to Get What 








You Want.”’ The Elizabeth Towne Co., Dept. A-10, 
Holyoke, Mass. 
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Pond’s Cold Cream has an oil base. Make your final touch an application 

It is ideal for cleansing, for massage of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It con- 

and for night use. It ts entirely free tains no oil. It is completely absorbed 

from heavy pastiness. —vanishes. Apply it before going out 
and whenever you want your skin to 
look its loveliest! 
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Write for samples of these two creams | 


FREE 


Try them. Learn the difference between Pond’s Cold Cream 


and Pond’s Vanishing Cream. See how each 


N order that every woman may learn, by actual test, 

how each cream does a special work which the other 
cannot do, we give both samples free. 

Get the samples. Notice how different the creams 
are. Try them. Rub the Cold Cream on one hand, 
the Vanishing Cream on the other. The moment you 
use Pond’s Cold Cream you will say you never would 
have believed cold « cream could be so dewy, so delicate. 

sa Seva cons go orem ae Then test 
Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream—at once 
you will see how 
wholly different 
this cream is from 
any you ever 
used. Notice how 
quickly the skin 
absorbs it, how it 
vanishes, never to 
reappearinanem- 
barrassing shine. 


one benefits your skin 


Pond’s Extract Company, with their sixty years of 
experience in making toilet preparations, undertook to 
provide American 
women with the 
non-oily cream 
they wanted. In 
their famous labo- 
ratories, a staff of 
highly trained 
chemists set to 
work to produce 
what is now known 
as Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream. After 
months of analy- 
sis, study, experi- 
ment, they worked 
out the ideal for- 
mula—a formula 
that hasnever been 
duplicated. For 
the base of this new 





Some of the ingredients selected are especially im- 
ported, because nothing of equally high quality has 
been produced in this country. The Jacqueminot 
rose perfume, alone, costs four times as much as the 
perfumes ordinarily used in toilet creams. 


A success the moment it was 


introduced 


The moment Pond’s Vanishing Cream was introduced, 
women realized that they had at last the protective cream 


they wanted. 
‘hey were 
delighted to 
find a cream en- 
tirely free from 
oil, absolutely 
without greasi- 
ness. They liked 
the way the 
skin took it up 
—absorbeditat 
once—leaving 
only a wonder- 


. Ss : : pea eres fully fresh tone 
Non-oily! Cree ee, Genel ae a soft brilliance 
; G 1 ! ciall y prepa red Pavlowa, the most wonderful ballet-dancer like a bab y *. 
5 r se ss! y America has ever seen, says: “I have used : 
ca ras : ki sells ft rah i ne Pond's Vanishing Cream and find it very good skin. 
Protective! ingredient was for softening and whitening my skin.” Month after 











Every woman 


(Photo by Mishkin) who understands 


chosen — the one 
which has always been recognized as being of the 
greatest value in the care of the skin. 





month the 
demand in- 
creased; so per- 


sistently have 
Frances Starr, who so delightfully created the how tocare for her women ie it j 
character of Marie-Odile, says: “I am using skin, has found Pond’s Vanishing Cream is preferred by Phyllis : (Photo by Lumiére) 
Pond's Vanishing Cream and want to recom- 


that cold cream, 
“oil” cream, is 
not all that she needs. She needs, too, a protective 
cream—one that can be applied after dressing, and 
before going out—a non-oily, greaseless cream. 


mend it to everyone. It is delightful.” 


Why Pond’s Cold Cream Give Pond’s Cold Cream the hardest 





Nielson-Terry, Fane Cowl, Constance Collier, Elsie 
Ferguson, Norma Talmadge, Pauline Frederick, Olga 
Nethersole, Rose Stahl, Julia Sanderson, Minnie Mad- 
dern Fiske, Fulie Opp, Elsie Janis, Frances Starr, 
Pavlowa—and countless others. 











For the coarse, oily skin— Pond's Vanishing Cream is just what you 


so many women 
have found 
more ar.d more 
occasions to use 


Norma Talmadge, the well loved motion picture 
star, says: ““I have found Pond's Vanishing 
Cream wonderful as a base for make-up. It 
leaves my skin refreshed and clear.” 


Pond’s Vanishing Cream, that today Pond’s has by far 
the largest sale of any cream in America. 


if you want a two weeks’ supply of both creams, Send 





































cleanses without irritation— test. Use it to cleanse your face why Pond’s Vanishing pected a vee anne’ $0 8 today . Address Pond’s Extract Co., 142 Hudson Street, 
E. i is ideal for massage after a motor trip. No matter how Cream is the only the moment you apply it—does not fill New York. 4 
» M- a sensitive the grit and grime of dust cream to use up the already distended 
e. have made your skin, Pond’s Cold Cream will thoroughly cleanse pores, and neverreappearsin an embarrassing shine. Used pee, 
‘on old your skin of all impurities, without injuring its delicate texture or regularly, Pond’s Vanishing Cream will improve the qual- 
id suc- creating the least irritation. Use it for massage, where the con- ity of the skin—make it finer in texture, more beautiful. 
sistency of a cream makes so much difference. You will find it very c It beeen ad Pa and 1 7. not atain, Sevres or veil. 
Rane Me Sapte i te tn Reena ag _n “sae 4 ompare the fresh, clear condition in which it keeps your 
HODS easy to massage with. The ingre dients of Pond’s Cold Cream are skin with the oily condition which you are trying to 
power, choice and selected for their beneficial effect. counteract. 
, men- Send for your free sample and learn how to get the utmost benefit Pond’s Face Powder is a refined, delicately fragrant 
ats. from the cold cream you use. porter wate h blends perfectly with the texture of the 
/ to at- skin n flesh color or white. 
heart’s How necessary Poiiid’s Ponds Vanishing Cream contains an in- S 
Vanishing Cream is in 8tedient that has been recognized for end today for free sample tubes 
keeping the skin fair years for its softening, purifying proper- . ‘ . a i e 
SHT”’ ping ties. Bathe your neck, arms and hands, in — one at right sonore vd * 
ea as well as your face, with it the next time you want your skin to samp es. cow at even one application wi 0 308 
my ap look its loveliest. Notice how wonderfully refreshed your skin looks, your skin, Give us also the names of friends who 
Ske how it takes on the softly transparent natural coloring that every would like to receive free samples. Or send 4c for 
nd ap- woman longs to have. enough of either cream to last two weeks. Or 8c 
3 mos. 
10ught. —_ 
aditors. : 
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Biscuits 
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These wonderful biscuits 
are made in such an infinite 
variety of pleasing flavors 
that there is hardly an occa- 
sion where one of the Sunshine 
Biscuits will not agreeably 

“gree: 

“fit 1.” . 

Perfetto Sugar Wafers, 
with their creamy filling be- 
tween two fragile walls, are 
delightful with fruits, ices 
and creams. 10c packages 
contain 3 flavors: Vanilla, Chocolate, Lemon. 


For 10c (in coin or stamps) and your dealer’s name, we'll 
send you a big surprise — The Sunshine Revelation Box, contain- 
ing a delicious assortment of Sunshine Dainties. 


Joose-Wres Biscuit (OMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 808 Thomson Avenue, L. I. C., New Yor‘ 
































The 11th Century Troabadours 
HEY were the Globe- 
Wernickes of their day, hu- 

man fiction shelves, travelling 

tellers of tales and singers of 

*The Bards of Ancient Greece romance. 
OMER, the greatest of these 

minstre}-historians, is 

Preserved to us in our Globe- 

Wernicke Sectional 


Pearman 


Sectional Bookcases 
\ (Built-toEndure) 





The 14th Century Jester 
nd HE was a companion of the 

4 great nobles’ idler moments 
—their uninspired substitute for 
the volumes of Mark Twain, Swift 
and Moliere in our Globe- 
Werniche Sectional Bookcases 


“GheHeart . 
of the Home’ 


—the modern substitute for the minstrels, troubadours, 
jesters and tutors of old. 

Your Globe-Wernicke Sectional Bookcase is the center of the 
family’s intellectual life, a hall of learning and a theatre of 





amusement. Growing as the book collection grows, section 
being added to section as required, it is the outward sy mbol 
1 b ‘ . | 
“i6 : ‘ é , aS 
of your inward growth. 4 hy 
Write for ** The World's Best Books, a valuable reading course \ y 
prescribed by eminent men of action and letters, and ask for a 


Globe-Wernicke Catalog No. 2044, showing the various period 
styles and wood finishes in their natural colors. 


The Globe-Wernicke Co, Cincinnati 


New York Philadelphia Washington, D.C. Chicago Boston St. Louis 


The 19th Century Tutor 
H* was in every wealthy 
Pi hold—the compani 





and preceptor of every youth; sel- 
dom a genius and never so many 
geniuses as are today within every 
student’s reach in the Globe- 

Wernicke Sectional Bookcase. 


Slobe Wernicke 


_ Sectional Bookcases 





2 08e:° Built to Endure sci Sh Gees 











SLIDING OFF THE 
WORLD’S ROOF 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


As the day wore on we were drenched by the 
daily storm. Night found us stumbling along 
a rocky ledge in a torrential downpour and 
inky darkness, leading our tired horses. Our 
wet corduroy clothes felt as heavy as lead. 
The path grew narrower, narrower. Then it 
flashed on us! We were on the old trail with 
the landslide! With the animals behind, it 
was impossible to turn back, so we crept on 
hands and knees. The horses seemed to real- 
ize the danger and were as cautious as we. 
Above the storm we heard the roar of the river 
below. Rocks fell about us. The earth slipped 
beneath us. Death was very near. 

At last we reached a wider place and hud- 
dled there. After a while we groped our way 
down to the river and found that the bridge 
had been swept away. We could only curl up 
on the trail by the horses and wait for the 
dawn. The storm ceased, and the great, bril- 
liant, tropic stars shone out. Nature’s forest 
luminaries, the fireflies, glimmered through 
the cafion. A thousand voices spoke to us 
from the verdure; ten thousand insects came 
to torture our vigil. Dawn at length, with 
everything in the saddle bags soaked! As we 
breakfasted on a dozen malted-milk tablets 
that had escaped the deluge we wondered why 
Pedro had not come along with the food. Per- 
haps he, too, had strayed to the old trail. We 
called, and discharged a pistol, but there was 
no response. Going down to the river to inves- 
tigate we saw that the seething torrent had 
spared one log of the bridge. Food, shelter and 
dry clothing lay beyond the river. We de- 
cided to risk the log. 


HE horses must remain behind, as no ani- 

mals could brave thatrushing current. We 
took off their bridles that they might graze, 
and left them to be guided through the stream 
by the dilatory Pedro, when the waters abated. 
I embraced my dear little pony, who had not 
stumbled with me on the swinging bridges, 
and told him to ‘‘fill up on nice, juicy ferns.”’ 
Then two travel-worn pilgrims began their 
circus act on the long, slippery log, high above 
the roaring river. 

My husband improvised a line from bridles 
and fastened it about my waist. He held on 
to it while I lay flat and pulled myself across, 
inch by inch. In mid-current I got so dizzy 
I came near losing hold; but the hardest part 
was watching ‘“‘the other fellow” crawl over. 
Then came the long march over rocky trails, 
through swollen streams, in one of which I lost 
my footing and my companion pulled me out 
by my hair! Through it all I hung on to 
three precious possessions tied to my som 
brero—my diary wrapped in oilskin, a necktie 
that a mother in California had crocheted for 
her boy living at this far Andean mine, and a 
jar of cold cream. 

The next forty-eight hours were a nightmare. 
We were alone in the wilderness, hungry, foot 
worn, wet. But we reached the Inambari 
River at last, and staggered on toward the mine. 
L have read of royal receptions, of emperors 
receiving victorious generals, of kings greeting 
princes of the realm; but they pale beside 
our welcome at that American mining camp 
in the heart of the South American jungle. 

There were twenty Americans and several 
hundred workmen, of mixed Indian and 
Spanish blood, at this gold-quartz mine, situ- 
ated in the Peruvian province of Caravaya, 
long celebrated as a gold district. The Amer 
icans lived quite comfortably, as the company 
had gone to great expense to bring in luxuries, 
as well as necessities, on the backs of mules 
and llamas. The ‘“‘boys”’ had porcelain-lined 
bathtubs, rocking chairs, a talking machine 
and good things to eat. At breakfast, the day 
after our arrival, we had genuine American 
hot cakes and maple sirup! 

On leaving the highlands I had packed a few 
simple cotton shirtwaist suits in a rubber bag 
and intrusted it to the cargo. I felt sure that 
these isolated Yankees would like to see a 
white woman dressed like their sisters at home 
rather than in bedraggled trail clothes. If 
this was vanity, I was punished. My costume 
at the mine, until my corduroy suit was dried 
and made halfway presentable, consisted 
of the doctor’s bathrobe, the superintend- 
ent’s underwear and the engineer’s slippers. 
Having lost my hairpins, I wore my hair in a 
braid. 


Wwe we had been a week at the mine, 
Pedro limped in with the saddle horses and 
a tragic tale. The cargo animal had fallen off 
the cliff this side of the Quichua village. Pedro 
had tried to save our belongings, without 
success. Yes, he had seen the precious 
caoutchouc bag with our clothes and my re- 
serve stock of cold cream, but it was sailing 
down the river. I have since pictured the 
belle of some savage tribe attired in my blue- 
and-white-striped gown. 

On the desert coast and the wind-swept 
plateau of Peru, we had heard the English- 
speaking residents refer to the mysterious 
land beyond the Andes as the ‘‘inside”’ 
country. ‘Harry is going ‘inside’ to look for 
rubber trees,’ or ‘‘Poor Jack went ‘inside’ 
last year with four other fellows. Never heard 
of them. Don’t know whether it was savages 
or fever.”’ 

Through hard months of highland wayfaring, 
as we camped by isolated reed-fringed lakes 
or on the slopes of snow-clad mountains, I 
dreamed of the alluring forest beyond the 
frowning Andean wall. Now we had reached 
the Promised Land, at least we thought we had 
until we talked it over with the doctor, who 
had been a sc hoolmate of ours in C alifornia. 

‘No, you aren’t really ‘inside’ yet,”’ he said. 
“You must keep on down-trail, if you want the 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 87 
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Saving his baby’s life 
—with the Hygeia 


The Hygeia was invented by a doctor 
whose own baby was sick. 


The old-fashioned bottle was the 
cause of the baby’s nearly dying. 


Twenty years ago there was no 
choice in Nursing Bottles—it was a 
case of taking the unsanitary narrow- 
neck nurser or using a cupand spoon. 
Dr. Wm. More Decker nearly lost 
his own first child. He decided the 
fault was with the bottle and set 
about improving it. The result 
was the 


 @ 
Hygeia 
NURSING BOTTLE 


neckless, as easy to clean as a glass 
tumbler, therefore safe and sanitary. 
The rubber breast is broad and yielding 
yet non-collapsible—the nearest to natural 
nursing possible. A bottle endorsed by 
physicians, nurses and thinking mothers 
everywhere. 

Why not start your baby, if he must be 
bottle-fed, with the bottle that is safe— 
the Hygeia? Ask your Druggist for the 
Hygeia. ‘The name Hygeia is on bottle, 


breast and carton. 
a 


The Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 
1388 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

















Annette Kellermann says: 
There is a way to 
Good Health 


and a 
Perfect Figure 


My own experience with 
thousands of women 
proves that anyone can 
become healthy, graceful 
and attractive. No drugs 
or apparatus; just a few 
minutes in the privacy of 
your own room each day. 


My FREE Booklet 
‘*The Body Beautiful,” 
illustrated with photo- 
graphs of myself, outlines 
my system, a system that 
will perfect your health 
and improve your figure. 












You owe it to yourself 
at least to investigate. 


Send two cent stamp TO-DAY for 
** The Body Beautiful’’ and trial plan 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN 


Suite 105-J 12 W. 31st St., N. Y. 














BOYS EARN 


money and valuable 
prizes by selling The 
Curtis Publications. 


Every time a boy earns 50 cents 
we give him a voucher worth 4 
cents in exchange for his choice 
of asplendid assortment of prizes. 
Baseball and tennis goods, elec- 
trical outfits, books, games—every- 
thing that a boy could ask—will be 
found in ““The Book of Prizes.’’ 
Send for it. It costs nothing. 
Sales Division, Box 606 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COM PANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Your Health 


is largely in your own 
hands. 


Your Weight 


can be reduced or in- 
creased, as you wish. 























-Your Poise 


can express upright- 
ness, or downright 
. empress: <= s4 
negligence, which af- 
. fects your health. 


I have helped 79,000 
of the most intelligent, 
forceful women of Amer- 
ica to regain health and 
keep it. The best maga- 
zines would not have 
advertised my work for 
fifteen years if I had not 
“made good.” 

The most progressive 
physicians are my friends; 
their wives and daughters 
are my pupils; the medical 
magazines advertise my 
work. 

I build up the vitality [FR 
by diet, rest, exercise, and 
form correct habits of deep 
breathing and correct 
poise, which helps to keep 
the organs in place so that 
they function properly. I 
also reduce and increase 
your flesh. 

I am teaching wom- 
en not to be satisfied 
with anything short 
of perfect health. 

My work has 
grown in favor he- 
cause results are quick, 
natural and perma- 
nent, and because they are scientific 
and ‘appeal to common sense. Fully 
one-third of my pupils are sent to me 
by those who have finished my work. 


Tell me your defects in health or 
figure. If my work is not suited to 
you, I will direct you to the help you 
need. 


I will also send you a booklet free 
which tells you how to stand correctly, 
and gives many points of interest to 
women. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept. 36 
624 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Miss Cocroft has well been called the ‘‘ Healih En- 
gineer"’ for woman. She is the author of * ‘Let's Be 
Healthy,” ‘‘ What to Eat and When,” “‘Growth in 
Silence,” ‘The Woman Worth YW hile’ ’— published 
by G. P. Putnam's Sons, and ‘‘ Beauty a Duty”’— 
published by Rand, McNally & Co. 
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A trip exceeding all anticipation 
Your enjoyment of fascinating 

Honolulu and the ‘Isles of Peace” 

depends largely on the route 

you travel. 

For the traveler who desires a fast, 
safe, comfortable trip — such as has 
no equal on the Pacific — the new de 

luxe service offered by the floating 
“Palace of the Pacific’? —§. §. GREAT 
NORTHERN, should prove attractive. 
STOPOVER at Hito, affording Day and Night 
view, Volcano Kilauea. 

ONLY 4 DAYS from the MAINLAND 
Pares on application. Write for descriptive matter. 
Sailings from San Francisco, Nov. 7 and 27; Dec. 

15; Jan. 4 and 23; Feb. 12; Mch. 5 and 23. 
From Los Angeles one day later 
GREAT NORTHERN PACIFIC 8. 8. CO. 
H. A. Jackson, General Traffic Manager 
700 Call Bldg., San Francisco 











“The Gift Complete” 
A choice handkerchief 


is more than ever a wel- 
come gift when received 
in the dainty container 
shown here and accom- 
panied with a delicate 
sachet and an appropriate 
gift card. To introduce 
our wonderful Year Book 
1 of 1000 thoughtful little 

4 gifts—“ unusual, distinc- 
»j tive, for every occasion 
‘4 and for everybody”—we 
willsend post paidasheer, 
hand-embroidered Ma- 
deira handkerchief, com- 
plete, as described above, 
and guaranteed satisfactory, for only 75c. Year Book alone sent 
for 6c in stamps. It will solve your gift problems and delight 
you beyond measure. 


POHLSON GIFT SHOPS, 31 Bank Bldg., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Eat and Gro 


Reduce your weight safely and comfortably 
by following the menus in this book. Thou- 
sands of men and women are doing it success- 
fully. At Booksellers, $1 net, or from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
681 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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real thing. At the end of the saddle trail the 
company has cut through the rubber forest; 
you'll have to hike through the bush to a navi- 
gable river. Not many of the rivers have names 
yet, as all the country beyond here is still 
marked ‘Unexplored’ on the Peruvian maps. 
Once in a canoe, it’s straight paddling a good 
long way down stream until you meet the 
trading launches, coming up from the Madeira 
River for rubber.” 

To the inside of the ‘‘Inside”’ we determined 
to go—to the vine-mantled shores of great, 
unnamed streams rushing on to the King of 
Rivers; to the twilight depths of the mightiest 
jungle on earth, peopled by savages who had 
seen few white men and no white woman, and 
their strange, wild kindred, the tapir, jaguar, 
sloth, anteater, and all the others that had 
thrilled me from the pages of the “Big Geog- 
raphy” when I was a youngster. 

It required little Persuasion for the doctor 
and the engineer to join the expedition, so now 
we were four. We took along a more experi- 
enced man than Pedro, fresh horses and a sturdy 
cargo mule. We were all armed, as we were to 
depend largely on game and the savages were 
not to be altogether trusted. The men at the 
mine assembled to see us off, and some of them 
shook their heads at a woman’s undertaking 
such a journey. 


O WE started, and first we came to the 
‘*place of the wonderful view.”” We looked 
back on the many ranges we had crossed, and 
far in the distance gleamed the towering snow 
peaks of the highest range of the Andes. Turn- 
ing, we saw, as on a raised map, the long, 
winding cafion through which we were to 
descend to the plain. 

‘*Look out for the monkey trees,” called the 
doctor as we reached our first stretch of level 
forest.: “‘They’re the big ones where the 
monkeys love to swing.” 

Just then a troop of brown monkeys came 
swinging over our heads, chattering and scold- 
ing, frightened by a herd of peccaries that 
plunged out of the thicket. The men were in 
instant pursuit of the wild pigs, as they are 
good to eat. I stayed behind on the trail, to 
snapshot the monkeys, the first I had ever seen 
in the wilds. 

On the days following, roasted peccary, 
tapir steak, parrot and toucan soup were fea- 
tured on our bill of fare. These I managed to 
eat. But I drew the line at monkey stew! The 
men said it was “all right,’”’ tasted ‘‘just like 
Belgian hare”; but it somehow seemed canni- 
balistic, and I went hungry rather than eat it. 

Of all forest food I liked palm salad best, 
made from the heart of the young palm. It 
tasted like tender cabbage, but we had to chop 
down a beautiful tree every time we indulged 
in this delicacy. 

The tapir, largest of the wild creatures of 
the American tropics, is quite harmless. It 
has the thick hide of the rhinoceros, and the 
proboscis, in miniature, of the elephant; but 
scientists tell us that this timid, awkward 
creature is really related to the spirited horse 
and the graceful zebra. It loves to wallow in 
the stream in the early evening, and then along 
comes its prime enemy, the jaguar, and it is 
““good-by” to the tapir. The jaguar is the most 
formidable of the forest cats, a handsome, 
treacherous creature, spotted like a leopard, 
but the South Americans insist on calling it a 
tigre. Jaguars sometimes prowled around our 
camp at night; but our experience with the four- 
footed folk was that they usually fled at the 
sight of us. 

We were much interested in the rubber 
camps we visited, this part of the country hav- 
ing been opened because of its wealth of rubber 
trees. At dawn one morning we followed a 

man through the forest to see how the rubber 
milk was obtained. He made incisions in 
the tree, and spiked a small tin cup beneath 
each gash. A few hours later we made a sec- 
ond trip and saw him pour into a pail the thick, 
whitish fluid that had gathered in each cup. 


ETURNING to the camp, he built a fire of 
palmetto nuts, and smoke-cured the milk 
into rubber. Witha wooden paddle he slapped 
the fluid on to a stick revolving over the fire. 
Larger and larger the ball grew: as he added 
fresh milk to that coagulated, and in this primi- 
tive fashion a mass resembling a smoked ham 
was ready to be shipped, by canoe and trail, 
to the far-off market. 

It looked easy to make rubber; so I under- 
took it, emerging, half-suffocated but trium- 
phant, witha very small lump, which resembled 
a wad of chewing gum. 

We left our horses at a rubber camp at the 
end of the saddle trail, and made our way on 
foot through the jungle. There are not enough 
uncomplimentary adjectives in the dictionary 
to describe this portion of the journey. When 
we were not forcing our way through the brush 
the trail was in soft mud into which our feet 
sank at every step. When we managed to pull 
one leg out the other sank in knee-deep. 

After an exhausting march we reached the 
Peruvian frontier post of Puerto Candamo—a 
few shacks at the meeting of two navigable 
rivers, where a homesick young captain and 
eight negro soldiers were stationed. The white 
man hailed from Lima, the gay Peruvian cap- 
ital far away near the coast. He was overjoyed 
at seeing us, and said he had met few civilized 
men and no white woman in three years. He 
and his men had been living on game, yucca 
and plantain, the big cousin of the banana, 
since the provisions had given out, and were 
waiting anxiously for supplies. Our slim stock 
of canned goods looked good to the captain. 

That evening we had a banquet. The post 
furnished fried plantain, boiled plantain, and 
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Waists, Coats, Lingerie, Corsets. 


ask for Catalogue No. 74 L. 


5L757. A Handsome Coat of lustrous imported 
black Baby Lamb Fur Cloth. A full flaring model 
handsomely trimmed on the cape collar and on the 
cuffs with a border of brown Plush Beaver Fur 
Cloth. The collar may be turned up and buttoned 
at neck as shown in smallillustration. Coat fastens 
with Beaver cloth buttons and is 45 inches long. It 
is lined with Sol satin, a lustrous satin-finished 
fabric guaranteed to wear as long as the coat. 

Black only. Sizes 32 to 46 bust measure, also to fit 
misses and small women in sizes 32 to 


38 bust ... ° . $16. 98 
6L381 


Hat 
$298 














5L757 


Coat 


$1698 i] 

















A Beautiful Broadcloth Suit 
of the Highest Class 


1L305. Tailored Suit designed in the very latest 
New York style, made of a beautiful lustrous All- 


wool Chiffon Broadcloth. The coat is designed with a deep cape 
collar of Broadcloth trimmed with two bands of near-seal fur. 
The collar may be buttoned up around neck or worn with revers 
open. The coat fastens with groups of broadcloth buttons and 
buttons to match trim each side of front and the panel at center 
of back. The lower part of coat is cut with gathered fullness. 
Sleeves are trimmed with bands of fur to match collar. Coat is 
34 inches long and is lined to waist with guaranteed satin. The 
skirt of coat is unlined to insurea good hang to the rippling full- 
ness. The skirt is a plain flare model with a pointed yoke at the 
top trimmed with broadcloth buttons. It fastens invisibly at 
side. Comes in navy blue, black, brown or Catawba (a beautiful 
dark wine), sizes 32 to 46 bust measure, 23 to 32 waist measure 
and 37 to 44 skirt length; also to fit misses and small women, 
sizes 32 to 38 bust measure, 23 to 28 waist measure 


and 37 to 40 inches skirt length. Postage paid 











The WINTER STYLES are Beautiful! 
And you'll find them ALL in 
Our FREE Fashion Catalogue 


Our Catalogue will show you exactly what 
is to be worn by fashionable women during 
the coming Winter. It illustrates and 
describes Ladies’ Suits, Dresses, Skirts, 
Neck- 
wear, Hosiery, Shoes, Gloves, Under- 
wear, Millinery, Colored Petticoats, 
Misses’ Wear, nfants’ and Children’s 
Wear and Men’s and Boys’ Clothin 

and Furnishings. Write today an 


Here are Big Values in Smart Apparel 





regan hogy remedy with Y eo Muff 
to match coat, finished with shirre 
Sat. wc ee . $2. 98 


6L381. Becoming Dress Hat of Velvet. 
Trimmed with two novelty roses, combined with 
fur and foliage. The brim is finished with an 
edging of Coney fur. Comes in solid black, 
also oy + "pM roses ‘© fur; al in brown 
with brown fur; pink roses on a 

Postage paid su , Sa. 98 


6L376. Stylish Dress Hat of Velvet. 
Attractively trimmed on the edge of the 
sailor brim with curly ostrich and at 
the left side in a rosette effect with roses 
in center. Comes in black, navy blue 
or brown, trimmed in self color; also 


black with white ostrich 
trimming. Postage paid . . Sa 98 
6L376 


Hat $298 
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1L305 
Tailored Suit 


$2498 


. $24.98 
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to Please You 
or Refund 
Your Money 





WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS. 


NEW YORK CITY. N.Y | a 
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Old Dutch 


Cleanser 


Quickly Cuts 
Off Rust 
and Stains 




















When Grandfather 
was Courting - 


the sweet-toned piano he sang 
his love songs by, was the 
famous Hallet & Davis. 


A piano which greatest mu- 
sicians praised — Franz Liszt, 
Anton Rubinstein, Johann 
Strauss, etc. 


A piano which has received 
highest awards at international 
expositions. 


The same mellow, singing 
tone still rings true today in 
the handsome 


Hallet & Davis 
Pianos 


Madesince 1839, in Boston, thecenter 
of musical culture, these pianos uphold 
highest artistic ideals, yet are sold at 
reasonable prices, within the means of 
all music-lovers. Put into your home— 
wherever you live—onconvenientterms. 

















Do not invest in any piano until you 
have investigated the Hallet & Davis 
Piano. Send coupon for our Piano 
Book today. 


Hallet & Davis Piano Co. 


(Est. 1839) 
146 Boylston Street, Boston 


Makers of Hallet & Davis Pianos and the 
Virtuolo ‘‘Instinctive’’ Player Piano. 








HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO. 
146 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me Catalog of Hallet & Davis Pianos 
and Player Pianos, and address of nearest dealer. 


Name. 


Address 
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UT BOWL 





Solve Now Your 
Christmas Problem 
END. now, your search for 


something useful and distinctive for 
Xmas giving. PARSONS Nut Bowl 


meetsthisrequirementat mcderateprice. 








Place the largest or smallest nut 


on metal anvil (firmly set in center), strike 
with hammer in the good old-fashioned way and 
out come the toothsome “‘meats.”” Shells drop 
into generously deep bowl, of solid mahogany, 
walnut or other hardwood. Bowls finished in 
natural, mahogany, ebony or mission brown to 
harmonize with any home surroundings. Metal 
hammer and anvil in silver, nickel or brushed 
copper. Five styles at $3—others up to $7. If 
your dealer hasn’t them in stock yet, write us. 


THE PARSONS BOWL CO. 
448N.CAPITOL AVE. INDIANAPOLIS 

















Colburns Spices 


The added strength in every 
pinch of Colburn's Spices and 
Colburn’s Mustard makes them, 
f asthe best, the cheapest. They'll 
— give your cooking and baking a 
/ mew and better flavor. Lye 
| nize them in the red label ‘ 
| quality canisters with the a 
; ented rim-revolving tops. At 
dependable grocers. 


The A. Colburn Co., Philadelphia 
‘or more than fifty years leaders 
in the spice irade. 





White porcelain metal tray can be 
detached and washed like a plate. No 
germs, no dirt. Ask dealer to show you 


@ HIGH § 
CHAIR <-_t 


Absolutely safe and sanitary. 
Just the thing for your child. Write 
for FREE illustrated Booklet C. 
Wabash Sanitray Co., Wabash, Ind. 
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stewed plantain, three dishes of yucca, and the 
everlasting monkey stew. Our offering con- 
sisted of beef broth made from compressed 
tablets, twelve crackers, tea, three cakes of 
chocolate and a can of peaches. It was the 
peaches that overwhelmed the captain. Be- 
hind each carved-log seat stood a hungry sol- 
dier, and never have I seen quicker service. 
We soon realized the danger of pausing for 
conversation; it was safer to hold on to one’s 
plate! 

We had slid down from seventeen thousand 
feet at the Andean pass to twelve hundred 
feet above sea level, and were now in the land 
of the Chunchos, 4 powerful savage tribe. The 
Incas were never able to conquer these people; 
and they live now just as they did in remote 
centuries before the temples of the ancient 
Peruvians were erected on the‘shores of Lake 
Titicaca. 

The policy of the few white men who had 
recently entered this region had been a gentle 
one, and the savages were inclined to be friendly. 
Our experience was the same with jungle people 
throughout the Amazonian valley. On later 
journeys into the interior, when Mr. Adams 
and I were alone and quite at the mercy of the 
natives, we were treated kindly. 

Traditions have come down to the jungle 
folk of raids by the Incas and the early Span- 
iards, and they fear the invader if he comes in 
armed force. Five well- equipped expeditions 
have since been completely wiped out by the 
savages in a territory into which we ventured 
unprotected. When a solitary white man ap- 
pears on the scene with his chinant, as they call 
the woman, the people of the wilderness regard 
it as a friendly call. 


HE Chunchos have thatched shelters, navi- 

gate the rivers in canoes hewn from tree 
trunks, live on game and fish, shooting both 
with bow and arrow, and on forest products, 
principally plantain and yucca. Bathing daily 
in the river, they are more cleanly than the 
semicivilized Indians of the highlands. 

It is a pretty sight to see a savage youth, 
clad in a garment of bark skin, paddling down- 
stream from his banana plantation with his 
laughing girl-wife attired in a bark skirt and a 
monkey-tooth necklace, their plump, naked 
baby sitting on a huge bunch of bananas in the 
bow. Such a picture made me feel they should 
be left to paddle their own canoe; but when I 
saw how their bodies are scarred by the on- 
slaught of armies of insects, and realized that 
the fear of evil spirits shadows all their days, I 
felt that civilization must march on. 

The manager of the mine had adopted a 
little Chuncho whose parents had been drowned 
in the rapids. He was christened ‘‘Sammy.” 
The youngster from the hot lands braved the 
Andean snows with his foster father, and when 
we saw him, upon the plateau, they were war- 
ring with him to make him keep on his clothes. 
Eventually he was brought to the United 
States and sent to school in Los Angeles. On 
a visit to Southern California I looked up 
Sammy, and his teacher, to learn how the 
little savage was getting on. 

“Oh, Sammy isn’t a bad boy,”’ the teacher 
said. ‘‘He wears clothes now, and speaks 
English. But he frightens the other children 
because he will eat flies in school.” 

The doctor offered lumps of sugar to some of 
the savages, and great was their joy at tasting 
sweets for the first time. A little later a big 
Chuncho was seen collecting the remaining 
cubes of sugar and planting them under a tree, 
in hopes of having a fine crop of sweets the next 
season. 

Not far from Puerto Candamo we slept one 
night in a palmetto hut, built by the soldiers, 
on the edge of an impenetrable jungle. The 
hut was set up on stilts, and we climbed in on 
a ladder of vines, pulling it up after us. 

That evening we four played games by the 
light of a candle, and all the insects of the for- 
est came to umpire. When they became too 
friendly we blew out the light, and the tired 
men threw themselves down on the uneven 
flooring and were soon asleep. 

I had a softer bed of branches; but some- 
how I could not sleep. I stole to the door and 
looked out. 


Y THE light of the moon the beauty of the 
tropical forest was unearthly. No pen pic- 
ture can make one, who has not seen it, feel 
its haunting charm. I, first of white women, 
gazed on a new world as enchanting as the 
Eden of Eve. I looked down on treetops car- 
peted with bloom, on queenly tree ferns sway- 
ing in the breeze, on plumed palms bending 
their regal heads—the whole interlaced with 
vines and creepers into a waving sea of ver- 
dure. The dank odor of the jungle, which has 
ever since lured me, came to me on the wind. 
I felt an uncanny sense of life and movement 
in the great, silent forest. I listened breath- 
lessly as one listens to the beating of the heart. 
Something stirred in the lurking shadows. . . . 
I crept back to bed and tied a chiffon veil 
over my face as a protection from the insects, 
but for a long time I could not sleep. I im- 
agined that jaguars were playing tag under 
the house. I thought I heard a strange, flap- 
ping sound. . 

At dawn I called several times to Mr. 
Adams, but he did not answer. Running over 
to the corner of the hut where the men lay, I 
was horrified to see their faces covered with 
blood. Failing to waken my husband, I pulled 
frantically at the doctor. 

He opened his eyes, put his hand to his face, 
and said ‘“‘Vampires!’? Then he roused the 
others. 

The blood-sucking bats had paid us a visit 
in the night. The flapping I had heard may 
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le Waits at 
Every Door 


The Quaker Oats Quaker—the symbol of 


luscious vim-food— is at every housewife’s call. 


To the millions who invite him, he brings 
this energizing dainty in its most "delightful 
form. Children and grown-ups welcome 
him. Everyone bids him stay. 


Nature’s supreme food creation then be- 
comes the favorite morning dish. 


Nobody finds him unwelcome. No one 
ever tasted better oat food than he brings. 


‘ But oats are oats,’’ some people say. They 
take what comes. And they and theirs miss 
this exquisite flavor. 


Do you think those people wise? 


Quaker Oats 


The Vim-Food Luxury 


Oats are oats as folks are folks, grant and flavory—a resistless 
still they differ greatly. dish. 

Some oats are big and rich and Quaker Oats, because of this 
plump, some are starved and quality, dominates the world 
puny. Some have luscious flavor, over. Oat lovers of a hundred 
some are quite insipid. nations send to us to get it. 

In Quaker Oats we use those It is at your nearest store. It 
queen grains only. We average costs no extra price. Don’t 
only ten pounds per bushel. The you think your folks entitled to 
result is large white flakes, fra- this extra grade? 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 














A $2.50 Aluminum Cooker 


Made to our order, extra large and heavy, to cook Quaker Oats in the ideal 
way. Send us our trademarks—the picture of the Quaker—cut from the fronts 
of five Quaker Oats packages, or an affidavit showing the purchase of five pack- 
ages of Quaker Oats. Send $1.00 with the trademarks or affidavit, and this 
ideal cooker will be sent to you by parcel post prepaid. We require the trade- 
marks or affidavit as assurance that you are a user of Quaker Oats. The trade- 
marks have no redemption value. This offer applies to United States and 
Canada. We supply only one cooker to a family. 


Address The Quaker Oats Co., 1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
(1419) 
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First Choice 


American 
Women | 
for Beauty 
and Wearing 


Quality- , 


for Linings, Gowns, Blouses, Petticoats 


Skinner’s guaranteed fabrics are woven of the 
strongest silk fibres, with absolute purity in the 


out hosts of imitators. 


our customers against adulterated silks and satins. 


New York 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


rnal for November, 1916 
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emarkable wearing quality. 


and for Skinner’s goods has brought 
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‘‘Look for the Name in the Selvage”’ | 
None genuine without it. ‘aa 
In all ready-made garments the Skinner Guarantee Label should be % 
stitched to the lining. But also Look for the Name in the Selvage. fis 
& 
William Skinner & Sons z 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


Established 1848 
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LANDA “‘ Preparedness’”” BILLFOLD 


Elegant, Practical Xmas Gift— Model result of 25 year 


3’ 





50c 


experience. ombines currency fold, coin purse, card g 

case, memo pad, 1917 calendar, identification card and ° ° 

photo frame. Made of finest, soft, black Seal Grain Leather. = Postpaid 
Compact, thin, flexible. Will fit any pocket—for ladies z Name En- 

or gentlemen. Size closed, 3x3 5-8 inches; open, 8 1-4x < graved Free in 

3 5-8. Special Price, direct to consumer, 50c. $5.40 doz. § 8 ; 

postpaid. Excellent value. Any name or monogram in = ¥ om oo ae 23-kt. Gold 

23 kt. gold FREE. Packed in handsome gift box, contain- 4 

ing engraved Xmas card and tinsel cord. = For Ladies 
Landa “‘Biltmore,’’ same in finest Morocco Leather. Spe- ,. Z an 

cial Price, direct to consumer, $1.00. Big bargain. 4 fous oy, M DOCKET > CARD* POCKETS Gentlemen 


$10.00 doz. postpaid. 
shipped day received. 


Order either kind for yourself and friends. 
Write for Landa Xmas Gifts catalog. 





Send today draft, M. O. or postage stamps. Orde 
ANDA 


& SONS CO., Mfrs., Dept. H- 62, Chicago 





They mean 
foot comfort, 
safety and 
economy. 
No dirt- 


gat hering 
holes. 50c 
attached— 
gray or tan— 
all Dealers 


Send 30c to 
Spring Step, 
105 FederalSt. 


Boston, 


and 


get 2 packs 
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For 21 years a hall-mark of good 

taste in pictures. Masterpieces of 

American Art reproduced in rich 
sepia tone, some in color. Among a 
thousandsubjectsare Abbey’sfamous 
Holy Grail and W. L. Taylor's pic- 
tures. Abbey himse ifsaid of the C op- 
ley Prints,‘ I could not wish better. 
Unsurpassed for gifts and for framing for 
your own home. $1.25 to $5.00 and up- 
wards; some at 50 cents. 
Ask for them at art stores, or send 25 cents 
(stamps) for lustrated Catalogue (practi- 
cally a Handbook of American Art), and 
choose from its illustrations some pictures 
to be sent to you on approval. Orders for 
both Copley and Medici Prints may be 
sent to either firm. 
Private reproductions: Your old family 
daguerreotypes, tintypes, old faded photo- 
graphs, reproduced privately in the Copley 
Prints, make unique gifts to yourrelatives, 


CURTIS & CAMERON, 159 Harcourt St., Boston 
Salesroom: Pierce Bldg., opp. Public Library 
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been established. 
own enjoyment and for gifts tt 
great Old Masters reproduced 
color as never before. 

“The perfection of the Medici prints 
little short of amazing . . . 
finest of all reproductions in color’’— 
the London Times. 


(stamps) for Illustrated Catalogue (a wc 
of art itself), and choose from its ill 
trations some pictures to be sent to y 
on approval. 


tures at 25 and 50 cents. Orders for be 
Copley and Medici Prints may be sent 
either firm. 

This picture is the charming Diana of 
Uplands, by Furse, in ihe Tate Galle 


Salesroom: Pierce Bldg., opp. Public Library. 
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An American Branch of the famous 
Medici Society of Europe has just 
It offers for your 


. they are the 
says 


Ask for them at art stores, or send 25 cents 


Prices $2.50 to $15.00; also Medici Minia- 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, 159 Harcourt St., Boston | 
J 
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SLIDING OFF THE 
WORLD’S ROOF 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 839) 


have been the fanning of their wings. Wake- 
fulness and the chiffon veil had saved me, but 
the men had been heavy with sleep. 

These terrible creatures bite the victim with 
their daggerlike teeth, inflicting a wound re- 
sembling a deep razor cut. The nose or ear is 
the usual point of attack, and the wound con- 
tinues to bleed profusely after the vampire is 
satiated. Young children are sometimes so 
weakened by continual attacks from the vam- 
pire that they die, and bands of cattle and 
horses are known to have been exterminated. 

We found that hundreds of these evil bats 
made their home in a hollow tree near the 
cabin. For many nights after that I, for one, 
slept with one eye open. 


ROM Puerto Candamo there is a navigable 

waterway across South America to the 
mouth of the Amazon, with the exception of 
the stretch of falls in the Madeira River, 
around which a railroad has been built. You 
will find the winding Tavara River on the 
brand-new maps, and can follow the course, by 
way of the Tambopata, Madre de Dios, and 
Madeira, to the Amazon. The Tavara’s emer- 
ald shores were brightened by flowering trees 
in great masses of scarlet and gold, and here 
and there were delicate pinks and whites, like 
blossoming fruit trees at home. We were well 
on our journey across South America; but it 
was not our plan to cross the continent at this 
latitude. We were to return to the highlands 
over the same difficult trail for further explora- 
tion in another part of Peru. 

You may wonder how I managed in the wilds 
with scanty equipment. I relied on Dame 
Nature. She has vine-screened bathtubs in 
the river; soft leaves for towels and bark for 
soap in the forest. It is amazing how well 
groomed one can be, with care, even without 
the luxuries of civilization. Clothes become 
tattered, and shoes have a most annoying habit 
of wearing out; but the air and the sunlight, 
and the adventure and romance of exploration 
are full compensation to some of us for dis- 
comfort, hardship and danger. 

Since the expedition into the ‘‘inside’’ coun- 
try of Peru we have reached many other un- 
mapped regions where I have been the first 
white woman, yet no other land has been so 
dear to me. Here, in the din of civilization, the 
wander-torch gleams through my dreams, and 
the land of greatest lure lies in that enchanting 
forest country on the other side of the Andes. 


ADVANTAGES- 
IN-LAW 
OF MATRIMONY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


therein to pay forthe shattered buggy. There- 
upon both the indigent Mr. Tigg and the in- 
dignant Miss Doe were arrested. The latter 
procured counsel and promptly proved that 
she was neither a ‘‘Doe”’ nor a ‘‘ Miss.”’ Al- 
though she had neglected to mention the fact 
to her escort, she had been married for several 
years. Having established her status, she was 
immediately released, for a married woman in 
Pennsylvania and in most of our other states 
cannot generally be held for damages done to 
personal property. The record, after announc- 
ing this principle, ends. What became of the 
disillusioned Tigg does not appear. 

Again, if a man enthusiastically 
neighbor a thief and a swindler and makes re- 
flections on his ancestry, or other remarks 
tending to bring him into public disrepute and 
to injure his business, said neighbor can start 
a slander suit and incidentally arrest the 
speaker and hold him under bail. The same is 
true if the maker of these observations be a 
woman, if so be that she has carelessly neg- 
lected to become a married woman. In case 
she is married she cannot be arrested. 


calls his 


MARRIED woman may claim the benefits 
P of her calling even if she be living sepa- 
rate and apart from her husband. Matrimony 
is matrimony, and the mere presence or absence 
of a husband does not diminish its privileges. 
Mr. Dunning found that out when he sold a bill 
of goods to the Elite Company on a thirty-day 
credit. Afterward he discovered that this com- 
pany had bought numerous other bills of goods 
on credit, which it had immediately sold for 
cash at public auction and thereafter paid none 
of its bills as they became due. 

Mr. Dunning, living up to his name, spent 
weary days in trying to collect his account. He 
found that a Miss Yvette Forsythe was both 
the Elite and the Company. Distrusting her 
explanation of why it was impossible to pay 
his bill, he caused her arrest in a suit brought 
to collect the amount of his account, alleging 
fraud and concealment of assets and making 
other unpleasant charges. Miss Forsythe took 
out a writ of habeas corpus and at the hearing 
proved that she was really a Mrs. Smith. 
Although she had left her husband years ago, 
concealed the fact that she was married, carried 
on business under various assumed names and 
was guilty of fraud of the deepest dye, the gal- 
lant law of Pennsylvania released her—because 
she was married. 

It was Diogenes, that surly old tub dweller, 
who remarked to one inquiring as to the best 
age to marry: “‘A young man not yet and 
anold man notatall.” Today, after examining 
the laws of any state in which he maintained 
his tub, under the title ‘‘ Married Women,” the 
old philosopher would probably say to ques- 
tioning womankind: ‘“‘A young woman at 
once; any other kind immediately.”’ 











© A new and bewitching @ 
character steps forth 
to be loved alike by 
old and young 
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AINBOW 


A Novel for the whole family by 


ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON 


Author of “The Little Colonel, ’’ ‘The Desert of 
Waiting,” ‘‘ Two Little Knightsof Kentucky, ’’etc. 


IT BRIMS WITH LOVE, LAUGHTER 


and happy tears,—a delightful book. There’s a 
breath of the sea,—a hallowed memory of the 
Pilgrim Fathers,—quaint neighbors, the gay 
artist’s colony— Old Provincetown for a back- 
ground. 


HERE’S WHERE GEORGINA LIVED 


with blessed “Barby,” Richard, Captain Kidd, 
and the wonderful Old Town Crier, the magic of 
whose simple words of hope and faith and cheer 
transformed her into a Rainbow Girl. 


YOU WILL LIKE THIS STORY 
Get it and let Georgina 
“ Put a Rainbow round your troubles.” 
$1.25 Net, 


Sold everywhere books are sold 
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China Painting Outfit 


THATER & CHAND! 


Given With This Beginners’ Outfit— 
Complete For Only—$1.00 
A Most Unusual Offer 

Our 64-page Instruction Book (regular price 50c) 
now offered free with following outfit, will show how 
to make beautiful Xmas Gifts, Birthday and Wedding 
Presents, out-of-the-ordinary things that reflect your 
personality. China painting is fascinating and all the rage. 
Outfit consists of 12 colors, 3 brushes, 2 bottles oil, steel 
palette knife, outline ink, outline pen, 50 new outline 
designs, plate divider, carbon and tracing papers. Price 


1.00. Order now. 
; ! Get Our New Free 
China Painters! Catalog No. 87L. 
GET WHITE CHINA AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
Greatest assortment of beautiful pieces 
ever offered. Lists the latest of every- 
thing for china painting, saving from 
10% to 40%. See Special Free Gold 
offer in catalog. We are the largest im- 
porters of white china in America. We 
sell direct to users. Write today for this 
money-making catalog. 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
913 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Established Over a Third-Century 








(MadeinU.S.A.) 


has stood the 
test for thirty 
years. Why 
not test it your- 
self? Buy a box 
for 25c. If after us- 
ing half you do not 
think it equal to any 
powder, no matter what the 
price, your dealer will re- 
fund your money. 
























Freeman Perfume Co. 
Bens A came oO. 














r= MATERNITY "= S*2330" 


Maternity Corset worn at any time, comfort, PP ae 
inal support, normal appearance, protection for child. 
Ordinary Corsets on same lines for Stout Women, 
Invalids, Singers, Dancers and Young Girls. 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED WITH COMPLETE SATISFACTION 
Write for booklet No. 20 
Sent free under plain and sealed envelope 
BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th Street, New York 
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Learn What the Armour Oval Label 


Means 


UPPOSE you could have the best from 
the orchards, fisheries, dairies and farms 
of a// America brought “ your own door. 
How carefully you would select the chozcest! 


If the vegetable growers of the Mississippi val- 
ley, the vineyard owners of New York, the 
fishermen of the Pacific and the cattlemen of 
the corn belt, could lay their extzre production 
on your kitchen table, how sure you would be 
of choosing the best! 


Yet, this is precisely what the Armour Oval Label 
offers you—the best foods from everywhere—de- 
livered to you in packages—perfect in condition— 
Just as if you lived alongside the farm! For Armour 
is the American farmer’s largest customer. 


What you buy under the Armour Oval Label 
is always satisfactory. More, it is always Zp 
grade, for the Armour Oval Label is more than 
merely a frade-mark; it is unique among trade- 
marks in that it is also a grade-mark—the design 


to YOU 


reserved exclusively to identify the BEST in 
each of Armour’s pure food products. 


Back of it is the Armour responsibility, vezv- 
forced by a hundred million dollars invested and a 
half century of expertence—vyour assurance of 


UNVARYING QUALITY! 


The Armour Oval Label is the outward sign of 
the Armour Ideal of Service to the Consumer. 
Under it, the best that Armour produces may 
be bought from dealers, no matter where you 
live. 


Look for the Armour Oval in blue and yellow 
on dealers’ store fronts, and on the packages in 
their windows and on their shelves. It identi- 
fies Star Stockinet Ham, Star Bacon, ges 
‘Simon Pure’ Leaf Lard, eee Package 
Foods, Cloverbloom Butter, Armour’s Grape 
Juice and Armour’s Oleomargarine—Glendale 
(natural color), Silver Churn (white) —and 
many others. 





Our Domestic Science Department is under the direction of Mrs. Jean Prescott Adams, food expert. 


W-132 


Write her, care of Armour and Company, Chicago, for information, menus, recipes and booklets. 


ARMOU Rane COMPANY Nee as oe 
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Miss Helen Bramble hears of Elizabeth*s engcgement 





Consider but two things in selecting writing paper— 
that it is easy to write on, and that it is absolutely 
correct in style. Then remember that 


EATON 'S 


GnILAND 


Ol ILI INTE NN 


not only conforms to these two requirements, but its 
price is so reasonable that any woman can afford it. 
No one of your correspondents can possibly use a 
paper that is in better taste or more correct style 
than your own, if yours is Highland Linen. 














SEND FOR USABLE SAMPLES 


For 10 cents we will send, for your inspection and use, full sized, usable 
samples of paper and envelopes in the various designs shown, and also a 
booklet showing the delicate tints in which Highland Linen is supplied. 


Dept. G 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. 
NEW YORK PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Awarded Grand Prize Panama- Pacific Exposition. 


























Almonte Portia Natalie W hitley 



































Who suffers more? 








Puar little scratch to which you pay no attention 
will probably heal itself. But once every few 
times the other thing happens: blood poison sets _ in 
and causes pain, sometimes the loss of an arm or leg. 


When Dioxogen will prevent this inéection is it fair 
to take chances— fair to your child or yourself? 


Som Dioxogen 


ome : é 

pe 0ancano Crowe 64 | is the family safeguard—pure, harmless, thorough—no 

acetanilid or other poison. Have it always in your home. 
Write for a sample. 


Oakland Chemical Co., 10 Astor Place, New York 









































RED PEPPER’S 
PATIENTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


On Thursday she sent him some very jolly 
sketches of her ‘“‘ packing up”; and on Friday 
she wrote hurriedly to say that she couldn’t 
write, because she was making little visits to 
other patients. 

Jordan King had never been more exact- 
ing as to his dressing than on that Saturday. 
He studied his face in the glass after Franz had 
shaved him, to make sure that the blue bloom 
it took but a few hours to acquire had been 
properly subdued. He insisted on a particular 
silk shirt to wear under the loose black-silk 
lounging robe which enveloped him, and in 
which he was to be allowed today to lie upon 
the bed instead of in it. His hair had to be 
brushed and parted three separate times before 
he was satisfied. 

I didn’t know I was such a fop,”’ he said 
laughing as Miss Dwight rallied him on his 
preparations for receiving the ladies. 

For a young man who usually spent com- 
paratively little of his time in attentions to 
members of the other sex, but who was accus- 
tomed, nevertheless, to be entirely at his ease 
with them, King acknowledged to himself that 
he felt a curious excitement mounting in his 
veins as the footsteps of his guests approached. 


V RS. BURNS came first into his line of 

vision, wearing white from head to foot, for 
it was early June and the weather had grown 
suddenly to be that of midsummer. Behind her 
followed, not the black figure King’s memory 
had persistently pictured but one also clad in 
white—the very simple white of a plain linen 
suit, with a close little white hat drawn over the 
bronze-red hair. Under this hat the eyes King 
remembered glowed warmly, and now there was 
health in the face, which was so much more 
charming than the one he recalled that for a 
moment he could hardly believe the two the 
same. Yet—the profile, as she looked at Mrs. 
Burns, who spoke first, was the one which had 
been stamped on his mind as one not to be 
forgotten. 

She was looking at him now, and there was no 
pity in her bright glance—he could not have 
borne to see it if it had been there. She came 
straight up to the bed, her hand outstretched— 
her gloves were in the other, as if she were on 
her way downstairs, as he presently found she 
was. She spoke in a full, rich voice, very dif- 
ferent from the weary one he had heard before. 

‘Do you know me?” she asked, smiling. 

‘* Almost I don’t. Have you really been ill, 
or did you make it all up?” 

‘‘I’m beginning to believe I did. I feel my- 
self as if it must be all dream. How glad I am 
to find you able to be dressed. Doctor Burns 
says you will go home today too. 

‘This evening, I believe. I thought you 
were not going till then either.” 

“This very hour.’ She glanced at Mrs. 
Burns. ‘‘My good fairy begged that I might 
go early, because it is her little son’s birthday. 
l am to be at a real party; think of that!” 

‘*The Little-Un’s or Bob’s?” King asked his 
other visitor. 

Bob was an adopted child, taken by Burns 
before his marriage, but little Chester’s parents 
made no difference between them, and a birth- 
day celebration for the older boy was sure to be 
quite as much of an occasion as for the two- 
year-old. 

‘**Bob’s,”’ Mrs. Burns explained. “He is ten; 
we can’t believe it. -And he has set his heart on 
having Miss Linton at home for his party. He 
has read her little book almost out of its covers, 
and she has been doing some place-cards for 
his guests—the prettiest things!’’ Ellen opened 
a small package she was carrying and showed 
King the cards. 


if E GAZED at them approvingly. ‘‘They’re 

the jolliest I ever saw; the youngsters will 
be crazy over them. For a convalescent it 
strikes me Miss Linton has been the busiest 
known to the hospital.” 

“You yourself have kept me rather busy, 
Mr. King,”’ the girl observed. 

“So I have. I’m wondering what I’m to do 
when you are at on Burns’ and I at home.”’ 

She smiled. ‘‘I shall be there only a week if 
I keep on gaining as fast as I am now.”’ 

‘A fortnight,” interpolated Mrs. Burns, ‘‘is 
the earliest possible date of your leaving us. 
And not then unless we think you fit.” 

“Did you ever know of such kindness?” 
Anne Linton asked softly of King. ‘‘To a per- 
fect stranger?” 

He nodded. ‘‘ Nothing you could tell me of 
their kindness could surprise me. About that 
fortnight—would it be asking a great deal of 
you to keep on sending me that daily note?”’ 

“TIsn’t there a telephone in your own room 
at home?” she asked. 

““Yes—how did you know?” 

**T guessed it. Wouldn’t a little telephone 
talk do quite as well—or better—than a let- 
ter?” 

“Tt would be very nice,’ admitted King. 
‘*But I should hate to do without the letter. 
The days are each a month long at present, you 
know, and each hour is equal to twenty- four. 
Make it a letter, too, will you, please: 

Miss Linton looked at Mrs. el “Do 
you think circumstances still alter cases?” she 
inquired. 

Her profile, as King caught it again, struck 
him as a perfect outline. To think of this girl 
starting out again, traveling alone, selling books 
from door to door! 

“T think you will be quite warranted in be- 
ing very good to Mr. King—while his hours 
drag as he describes,’’ Ellen assented cordially. 

** As soon as I can sit up at any sort of decent 
angle I can do a lot of work on paper,”’ King 
asserted. “‘Then I’ll make the time fly. Mean- 
while—it’s all right.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 94 
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Ms Carrie REYNOLDs in the great 
comedy success, “The Blue 
Envelope,” wearing a Heatherbloom 
Petticoat designed by Henri Bendel, 
famous importer of gowns. 


Celebrities of the stage and creators of 
fashion unite in their endorsement of 


Trade Mark € 
All the leading shops sell Heatherbloom 
Petticoats. They look and feel like 
silk, wear three times longer than silk, 
yet cost one-third as much. 





This is the label on every genuine Heatherbloom 
Petticoat. Look for it. 
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TRADE MARK ” 





Send for our FREE Portfolio of Petticoat Styles. 
Address Dept. A. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS 
361 Broadway New York City 


Makers of | lydegrade Fabrics 
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2c Stamp Sample Cake 





For your skin’s sake we should like you to become 
acquainted with the soft delicacy and delightful cleansing 
qualities of this purest of transparent soaps. 

_ Distinctive in its elusive perfume, it imparts a creamy 
rich lather that makes its use a real treat. 


White Rose 
Glycerine Soap 


This perfect soap has been the choice of refined women 
for many generations—both here and abroad. And you, 
too, will find it best. At your druggist’s or dry goods store. 

For the sample cake, send 2c stamp; or for 10c in 
stamps we will send you a package containing a sample 
cake of No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap, a sample 
bottle of No. 4711 Bath Salts, and a sample bottle of 
No. 4711 Eau de Cologne. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, Dept. K, 25 West 45th Street, New York 











New Money-Making Plan 


Do you want $2 an hour or more 
for your spare time—$35 to $60 a week for en- 
tire time? Our new sales system is making big 
money formenand womenas factory agentsin selling 


Planto-Silk Hose 50c 
Guaranteed for 6 Months 
and made-to-measure underwear—direct from mills 
to wearer. Let us start you in a business of your 
own with our ““Money-back”? Sample Outfit and 
new plans. We pay all express. Ask about 
this new sales system—WRITE TODAY. 
MALLOCH KNITTING MILLS 
Dept. 611 GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


From Maker to You $2 00 
$2-50 Broadcloth *4: yp 
All wool, 54 inches wide. Black, blue, 
dark brown, green, plum and taupe. 
Write for sample of color desired. 
Money returned if not satisfied. 


JEFFERSON WORSTED MILLS 
N. W. Cor. 11th and Market Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The O-Cedar Result 
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or woodwork you can be assured of this 
result—a hard, dry, clean surface that will not 
get gummy or sticky —a high, lasting lustre 
bringing out the beauty of the grain. 


All of this is accomplished with one appli- 





cation and no hard rubbing. Simply use 


O-Cedar Polish as directed on the label. 


If you are not delighted with the O-Cedar 
Result your money will be refunded without 


a question. 


25c to $3.00 sizes. At all dealers. 
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Prinizess 


O matter how elabo- 

rate a garment may be 
—it is not modish unless its 
silhouette is the latest sil- 
houette approved by Paris. 
Each and every Printzess 
garment conforms to a sil- 
houette created by one or more of the great Parisian 
designers. 
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These Printzess coats and suits are now being displayed by 
leading merchants in many towns and cities in this country. 


a LOS 


They are being purchased by those critical American women 
who insist that every detail of their costume shall be correct. 
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If you cannot find Printzess garments on sale in your town, write to us, 
and we will tell you where you can secure them. 


~Ad 


Each bears the mark of Distinction 
in Dress—the PRINTZESS Label 
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THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN COMPANY 


Paris Cleveland New York 
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OTHS don’t eat cotton—and NashuaWoolnap 

Blankets are all cotton. Not ordinary cotton 
though—oh, my,no! But curly cotton fibre laid criss- 
cross by a special process so that Nashua Woolnap 
Blankets are actually thicker and lighter than many 
all-wool blankets and oh, so warm! 


Woolnap 
N ashu a Blankets 


have that same light, fluffy ‘‘loftiness”’ tm 

of nap that makes a wool blanket soft en 

and warm—and at only a fraction of 

what really good all-wool blankets cost. es 
The better sizes, $2.25 to $3.50 a 

pair at good dealers’ everywhere. 


= Q Amor Brow e2 Co. 
> a 17) 


Dept.160 P.O. Box 1206 
Boston, Mass. 
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A Real Doll’s Blanket 


The cutest present fora 
little girl is this sample 
size that gives you an idea 
of what a Nashua Wool- 
napreallyis. Send 15cwith 
name and address. If 
you want a fancy pat- 
tern ask for the blue 
plaid. Booklet of help- 
ful facts free. 




















RED PEPPER’S 
PATIENTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 


They talked together for a little, then King 
sent for Franz, who came and played superbly, 
his eager eyes oftenest on Jordan King, like 
those of an adoring and highly intelligent dog. 
Anne watched Franz, and King watched Anne. 
Mrs. Burns, seeming to watch nobody, noted 
with affectionate and somewhat concerned 
interest the apparent trend of the whole situa- 
tion. She could not help thinking, rather dubi- 
ously, of Mrs. Alexander King, Jordan’s mother. 

And, as things happen, it was just as Franz 
laid down his bow, after a brilliant rendering 
of a great concerto, that Mrs. Alexander King 
came in. She entered noiselessly, a slender, 
tall, black-veiled figure, as scrupulously attired 
in her conventional deep mourning as if it were 
not hot June weather. 

“Oh, mother!’’ King exclaimed. ‘In all this 
heat? I didn’t expect you. I’m afraid you 
ought not to have come.” 

She bent over him. ‘‘The heat has nothing 
to do with my feelings toward my son. 
couldn’t neglect you, dear.” 

She greeted Ellen cordially, who presented 
Miss Linton. King lost nothing of his mother’s 
polite scanning of the girl, who bore it without 
the slightest sign of recognizing it beyond the 
lowering of her lashes after the first long look 
of the tall lady had continued a trifle beyond 
the usual limit. Book agent though she might 
be, Miss Linton’s manner was faultless, a fact 
King noted with curious pride in his new 
friend—whom, though he himself was meeting 
her for but the second time, he wanted to stand 
any social test which might be put upon her. 
And he well knew that his lady mother could 
apply such tests if anybody could. 


N HIS heart he was saying that it seemed hard 
luck he must say good-by to Anne Linton 
in that mother’s presence. There was small 
chance to make it a leave-taking of even ordi- 
nary good fellowship beneath that dignified, 
quietly appraising eye. However much or little 
the exchange of notes during these last weeks 
might have come to mean to Jordan King, aside 
from the diversion they had offered to one sorely 
oppressed of mind and body, he resented being 
now forced to those restrained phrases of fare- 
well which he well knew were the only ones that 
would commend him to his mother’s approval. 
Mrs. Burns and Miss Linton rose to go, sum- 
moned by Red Pepper himself, who was to take 
them. Inthe momentary surge of greeting and 
small talk which ensued, King surreptitiously 
beckoned Anne near. He looked up with the 
direct gaze of the man who intends to make the 
most of the little that Fate lends him. 

‘Letters are interesting things, aren’t they?”’ 
he asked. 

“Very. And when they are written by a 
man lying on his back, who doesn’t know when 
he is down, they are stimulating things,’’ she 
answered; and there was that in the low tone of 
her voice and the look of her eyes which was as 
if she had pinned a medal for gallantry on the 
breast of the black-silk robe. 

Mrs. Alexander King looked at her son—and 
moved nearer. She addressed Anne. ‘I am 
more than glad to see, Miss Linton,” said she, 
“that you are fully recovered. Please let me 
wish you much success in your work. I sup- 
pose we shall not see you again after you leave 
Mrs. Burns.” 

‘“No, Mrs. King,’”’ responded Anne’s voice 
composedly. ‘‘Thank you for that very kind 
wish.” 

She turned to the prostrate one once more. 
She put her hand in his, and he held it fast for 
an instant, and, in spite of his mother’s gaze, 
it was an appreciable instant longer than for- 
mality called for. 

“‘T shall hope to see you again,” hé said dis- 
tinctly, and the usual phrase acquired a mean- 
ing it does not always possess. 

Then they were gone. 

‘“My dear boy, you must be quite worn out 
with all this company in this exhausting 
weather,”? murmured Mrs. King, laying a cool 
hand on a decidedly hot brow. 

The brow moved beneath her hand, on ac- 
count of a contraction of the smooth forehead, 
as if with pain. “I really hadn’t noticed the 
weather, mother,” replied her son’s voice with 
some constraint in it. 

““You must rest now, dear. People who are 
perfectly well themselves are often most in- 
considerate of an invalid, quite without inten- 
tion, of course.” 

“If I never receive any less consideration 
than I have had here, I shall do very well for 
the rest of my life.” 

“‘T know; they have all been very kind. But 
I shall be so relieved when I can have you at 
home, where you will not feel obliged to have 
other patients on your mind. In your condi- 
tion it is too much to expect.” 

Jordan King was a good son, and he loved 
his mother deeply. But there were moments 
when, as now, if he could have laid a kind but 
firm hand upon her handsome, emotional 
mouth, he would have been delighted to do so. 


V 
“\ HAT would you give for a drive with 
me this morning?”’ Burns surveyed his 
patient, now dressed and downstairs upon a 
pillared rear porch, wistfulness in his eyes but 
determination on his lips. 

“Do you mean it?” 

“Yes. We may as well try what that back 
will stand. Most of the drive will be sitting 
still in front of houses anyhow, and in your 
plaster jacket you’re pretty safe from injury.” 

“Thank heaven!”? murmured Jordan King 
fervently. 

Two minutes later he was beside Burns in 
the doctor’s car, staring eagerly ahead, lifting 
his hat now and then as some one gave him 
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Responds to 
every movement 


VERY woman desires a pretty 

figure, graceful and yielding, yet 
she also yearns for comfort. LA RE- 
SISTA exactly meets these require- 
ments. It combines style with beauty 
and freedom. 


Each LA RESISTA is fitted with Spira- 
bone which responds to every movement. 
It gently persuades the figure into ar- 
tistic lines. Spirabone can only be 
obtained in LA RESISTA—a remark- 
able corset which you should wear! 


Models for every figure — 
$3.50, $5.00, $7.00 and up. 


Sold by leadingstores. 
yey p 
ee 






If your dealer cannot 

supply you, write us. 

We will send direct. 
Send for style book. 


LaResistaCorsetCo. 
Bridgeport, Conn. : 
New York Sales Rooms, 11 West 34th Street. 
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French 
dressing bottle 


To make a perfect French dressing, 

simply fill this attractive Heisey salad 
7 bottle with oi] and vinegar to marks 
in the glass, add salt and paprika, 
shake and serve. 
Price, delivered east of Missouri River, 
$1.15. West of the Missouri River, 
Florida, Maine and Canada, $1.35. / 
A. H. HEISEY & CO. 
\ Dept.31, Newark, O. 


Write for Illustrated 
Booklet. 


Ss “On every 35 - S| 


HHEISEY'S| 
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i GLASSWARE } 


E><4 FOR THE TABLE E><4 
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makes white, glistening teeth 
and firm, healthy gums— 
corrects acid saliva. 

Highest Award 


Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
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j STEWART IRON FENCE & GATES! 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 














10 STEWART BLOCK, CINCINNATI, OHIO} 
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BIG BARGAIN 


? 


| JoraLimited 


Only One To Be 


Ti Lim a & sold In Each Town 


Take advantage now, before someone else in your com- 
munity, of this real opportunity. We’ve pounded the price of 
this fine, motor-driven vacuum cleaner down to about our cost 
in order that you or someone in your neighborhood can learn 
(at a big saving) how far the Sturtevant excels—can learn how 
really simple, efficient, sure, well-built and lasting it is— 
because we know that each purchaser will become our 
friend and advertise this cleaner by praising it to other 
friends and acquaintances. 

















































this limited offer 
holds good for only 30 Days. 


~ Remember, 


Note This, Please: There are 
100,000 or more discarded so- 
called “‘vacuum cleaners’ in 
American junk-heaps, cellars and 
attics. A great deal of humbug 
has been practised in this field. 
Unreliable peddlers and the like, 
by smooth words, cajolery and un- 
kept and impossible promises and 
offers, have sold many worthless 
alleged “‘cleaners’’ that didn’t 
clean, or went to pieces. 

But no Sturtevant wi// go to any 
junk-heap. The Sturtevant is made 
right, by one of the biggest, best- 
known firms in the United States, 
made to operate perfectly from first 
tolast, madetoendureand givesatis- 
faction all the time. If this statement 
were not the truth, we would not 
dare to print it in this publication. 
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fan mounted directly on the motor 
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The Reason 


This remarkable reduc- 
tion, for 30 days only, in 
the price of this superior, 
electrical vacuum cleaner 
(more than 25% off) is 
made for advertising pur- 
poses—to further adver- 
tise the leader in its field — 
STURTEVANT. 


When you buy a Sturtevant, 
you’ ve acquired a vacuum cleaner 
to leave to your children. Its 
cleaning is rapid and thorough. 
The design permits of cleaning 
close to base-boards and in cor- 
ners, and other inaccessible places. 
In fact, the entire construction is 
such that little or no work is in- 
volved in carrying on an every- 
day house cleaning. The cost of 
operation is less than two cents 
per hour. The same saving is 
present in this size as in the big- 
gest Sturtevant Cleaners, in wear 
on rugs and carpets, and in time 
and trouble, over the old method 
of cleaning. The dirt is removed 
from the room—not distributed to 

e‘‘dusted”’ later, or inhaled, with 
the attendant danger to health. 

Simplicity marks design and con- 
struction. A small motor drives the 





shaft. Only wearing parts are 
bearings supporting the motor 
and fan. 

A small, encased, aluminum 
fan, driven at a high speed by an 
electric motor, is located next to 
the motor and produces the suc- 
tion. The motor is securely fas- 
tened to the cleaner casing. The 
fan is securely fastened to the mo- 
tor shaft, and the entire structure 
is rigid and substantial. The ma- 
chine is easily moved from one 
part of the room to another on 
the two large, rubber-tired wheels 
which are placed directly under 
the motor and which readily ride 
over rugs and door-sills without 
lifting the machine. The front of 
the machine is supported by the 
cleaning tool, the face of which 
lies fat on the rug. 

The dust-bag contained in the 
body of the cleaner is fully en- 
closed. Emptying it is very sim- 
ple. Possibility of the operator’s 
becoming covered with dust and 
dirt is eliminated. —Two catches 
hold the cover of the cleaner in 
place, and by moving these slightly 
after the cover is removed from 
the casing, the dust-bag is released 
from the cover. The aluminum 
tool, used in general cleaning of 
floors, rugs and carpets, is fas- 
tened to the front cover of the 
machine by a taper joint. 
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_ This cleaner weighs but 15 pounds. 
its cleaning make it easy to operate. 
Because of the small size, the cleaner may be 


When ordering be sure to state: 
1. The voltage of your electric current. 


the current will give you this information. 
Better get your order in today—before 
too late. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Dept. L. J., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
- In Canada: Galt, Ont. London, England. 
en » 


Sturtevant Vacuum Cleaners are built by the B. F. Sturtevant Company, of Hyde 
Park, Boston, Mass., U. S. A., for fifty years the largest builders of fans and allied 
products i in the world and a company of unquestioned integrity and commercial 
standing. The purchaser of a Sturtevant Vacuum Cleaner has back of it the repu- 
tation of this company which is in itself assurance of satisfactory operation. 

The vacuum cleaners are guaranteed for one year from date of. shipment 
against all imperfections of workmanship or material. 


2. Whether it is direct or alternating current. 
3. If it is alternating, the number of cycles. 
electric light company which supplies you with 


PAT: OFF-) 


Vacuum Cleaners 


Another distinguishing feature is the adjustable handle, hinged to the body of the cleaner in such 
a way that, in storing the machine in an out-of-the-way place, the handle is firmly supported in a 
vertical position and a minimum space for storage is required. The same device permits of ad- 
justing the handle at various angles when operating the cleaner. 

The light weight, the rigidity, the thoroughness of 
It is, of course, no task to carry it upstairs or down. 


easily stored in a very small space. 


The 






































For Your New 
House 


be sure to have the im- 
mense convenience of 
vacuum cleaning for 
every room, hall and 
closet. As our station- 
ary vacuum cleaning 
systems cost, com- 
pletely installed, from 
$150.00 up, you cer- 
tainly should give this 
plan careful considera- 
tion. 
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Hl | | alt mi Ny Get the Habit 
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Ni 5 of Buying 
1 | ao nye, . Fern Waists 
| | 3 RED PEPPER’S 
] 4 
Al ei , PATIENTS 
Hi] ( 
| ‘ Hes, | (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 
thee 
! 
( NUH, he Wi interested greeting from passing motor. More 
(\\ AM (uuyt than once Burns was obliged to bring his car 
be to a short standstill, so that some delighted 
Réct.c ose friend might grasp King’s hand and tell him 
how good it seemed to see him out. They all 
told him heartily that he was looking wonder- 
fully well, while they ignored with the under- 
standing of the intelligent certain signs which 
spoke of physical and mental strain. 
“Your friends,” Burns remarked as they 
went on after one particularly pleasant en- 
counter, ‘‘seem to belong to the class who pos- 
sess brains. I wish it were a larger class. 
Every day I find some patient suffering from 
depression caused by fool comments from some 
well-meaning acquaintance. Among a certain j 
class of people there seems to be an idea that 
you can’t show real sympathy without telling 
the. victim that he’s looking very ill, and that 
you have known several such cases which 
didn’t recover. I have one little woman on my , 
list who would have been well long ago if she AKE it a rule to wear Fern Waists; 
hadn’t had so many loving friends to impress they are the last word in style—and 
her with the idea that her case was desperate. the Fern dealer in your town gets four 
I talk Dutch to such people now and then, new styles every week. 
) ; y y 
when I get the chance, but it doesn’t do much 
good. Sometimes I get so thundering mad I 
can’t stand it, and then I rip out something 
that makes me a lasting enemy.”’ 
“Vou get some comfort out of the explosion 
anyhow,” King commented. “Besides, you 
may do more good than you know. Anybody 
who had had a good dressing down from you 
once wouldn’t be likely to forget it in a hurry.”’ 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
URNS gave a short laugh as they stopped in ‘ 4% oo 
front ofa house. King hada half-hour wait in the ‘‘SEAL-PAC”’ Envelope 
’ ; while his friend was inside. The car stood in sells for $1.00; you must see them to realize 
he hi he st Pp Oss ible ct eeet dar re eo nord rong am - was very wre ee He the big value you get in material, work- 
2 . . : took a letter from his pocket as he sat, a letter manship, finish and style. ach waist 
1S alw a Seat eeeke aine ad 1 Aneh looked ae sf 3 fo 5 : a comes in the transparent tissue ‘“‘SEAL- 
which looked as if 1t had been many times un PAC” E 1 hich k Fit frost avd 
folded, and read it once more, his face viene: clean sad aca that it soneuine un- 
sober as his eyes followed the familiar lines: touched until you break open the “‘SEAL- 
Dear Mr. King: I was very, very sorry to go PAC”’ Envelope. : 
away without seeing you to say good-by after our Fern Style Service—four new styles every 
interesting correspondence. Mrs. Burns and_ week give a wide variety to choose from. 4 
had such a pleasant visit with your mother, in Sizes are printed on the ‘‘SEAL-PAC”’ En- . 
7. S oO = felt detect oo ig ad call, velope and are guaranteed to be cut full. a 
and it was good to know that you cou e out, - 4 ‘ »ale “at 
yet of course we were very disappointed. I do If you cannot locate your Fern dealer, mail ) 
: : : : hope all will go well with you, and that very rapidly, pr hac and ia tt rages a — = sa 
aa htly hi her pags price TLOW . ley= cause. for I know how eager you are to be at work. Seat ees 9 ry latest sty 
- : course once I am off on my travels I shall ail 
quality Jat: Wm alors been slighted ive) conform re no time for letters. No, that isn’t quite S. & L. KROHNBERG 
: - rank,isit? Well, I will betruthful and say hon- : nie ca ; 
aeoudel present Vesatepanaet:ee manufacturing” estly that I am sure it is not best that I should Largest stenapee evga Waists in the 
2 : keep on writing. I am glad if the letters have, as ager - 
rele) ale & hu kod of-F you say, helped you through the worst of the siege; 534 Broadway, New York City 
they surely have helped me. But now—our ways 
. : part. Sometime I may give you a hail from some- > * 
b SY) a Men,Women, Misses, Childrer_ where—when I am lonely and longing to know 
hats Gn heb a6 ou — x get or eo I — 9 — at 
“ : ” ne old home. But wherever I am I shall never 
BW, © Y- €- ee > er S; A. by the forget you, Jordan King, for you have put some- 
PHOENIX KNITTING NNORKES thing into my life which was not there before and 
Co) I am the better for it. As for you—your life will 
WMTtLL AUKEE ; tf 7 
not. be one whit the less big and efficient for this 
trying experience; it will be bigger, I think, and 
finer. I am glad, glad I have known you. 
ANNE LINTON. 
. _ For the hundredth time King felt his heart 
: ; sink as he thought of that prevented last inter- 
sas view. His mother had prevented it. It was 
perfectly true that he was out, and away from 
& : home—out in a wheeled chair, which had been 
sta : pushed by Franz through a gap in the hedge pee : 
Race DowpeR : : between the Kings’ lawn and the Wentworths’, if ; 
; , : = next door. Just on the other side of that hedge aE . . 
WELCOME, WINTER! the chair had paused, where Sally Wentworth, M Y 
Sad sports og the — or Saanees = social his friend of long standing, was serving tea to usICc essons 
estivities—the society leader whose complexion is a little group of young people, all intimates 
ent velvety nce ee Invisible, per- and all delighted to have the invalid once more Sent I 3 ree 
ly fragrant a refined in their midst. Under the group of great cop- You, too, can now quickly and easily satisfy your 
—a foe to wintry per beeches which made of that corner of the musical ambitions—learn to sing or play your favorite 
weather—to women, Wentworth lawn a summer drawing-room, instrument, whether for pleasure, social prestige or to 
adependablefriend. $ King had sat in his chair drinking tea and teach music, by our wonderful home study lessons under 
e : . & . great American and European teachers. The lessons are 
Refuse Substitutes | Tat-it Cotton FREE *- i as listening to gay chatter—and wondering why marvels of simplicity and completeness, endorsed by 
They may be dan- ; — : he had not been able to get Anne Linton on the Paderewski and other great authorities. j 
werots. Bisel Wine See 12x12 hem- ee oo stitched handkerchief telephone so far that day And at that very A I a 
; f which you can use just as * it is, or you can put the at- , e § a . “Ty 
: bon of Grenaban at pt gage Bay cay cyl ngs Boar ogg Aree te —— > time, so he now bitterly reflected, she and Mrs. st ll Instrument or Voice 
, ae 2 he outfit. er i ade by the Ric son Si Som- _ ai = ee : 7 s 4: ’ » how lon 
euler seman Pres pany to introdece R.M.C. Tati Cotton. Outfit combaiane Burns had made their call upon him, only to be you have taken lessons if at all, etc., and we will send you 
annuals esane Piss 1 Sheer Handkerchief ) —all for only 12 cts. told by Mrs. King that he was “‘ out. sixlessons, freeand prepaid, in any of thefollowing Complete 5 
je @ tte ao 1 Ball R. M. C. Tat-it, Art 33, Size 70$ Send for it today — Courses; Lessonsin PIANO (students’ or teachers’ courses) 
° 1 Tatting lesson NOW. ‘ 2 by the great Wm. H. Sherwood, HARMONY by Dr. 
BEN. LEVY CO } Say whether you desire Tat-it in pink, blue or white. L IS mother was unquestionably a lady, and Protheroe and Rosenbecker, PIPE ORGAN by Clarence 
French Perfumers, Dept. A RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY she had told the truth; he could not con- | Eddy. VOICE COURSE mith aid of Phonograph) by 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. | Makers of Richardson's Spool Silk and R. M. C. Cottons ceive of her doing otherwise. He knew that she VIOLIN, “CORNET, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, BANJO, cana 
Dept. 9018, 305 W. Adams St., Chicago undoubtedly, quite as Anne had said, had made ORGAN, CHORAL CONDUCTING, by equally eminent teachers. 
ae a ee x % * 1is offer is Free—we not ask you to pz t he si) 
the call a pleasant one. But she had known lessons, either now or Saar We ala bn sea te tee Padi nb oe 
ro that he was within a stone’s throw of the house, way what fine lessons they are—SEEING IS BELIEVING. This 
and that he would be bitterly disappointed offer is limited, so write today. A few Special Introductory Scholar- 
[73 ; 3 - st » be varde , Fac ; artic 
SE No Lumps or Humps” ~ \<« not to be summoned. | She had not mentioned | along with t——is< 
= #” Run the palm of your han ; > - Be ea to him the fact of the call at all until next SIEGEL-MYERS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
A slept on. Won will find ee —— ch po: haps _ bs a z —] day—when Anne Linton had been gone a full ; CLARENCE EDDY, Dean 
” out of the lector, st sta thet tees oa two hours upon her train. Then, when he had 1686 Siegel-Myers Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
"s ay : 
: : : : called up Mrs. Burns, in a fever of haste to 
* learn what had happened and what there : 
ae po Mattress might yet be a chance of happening, he had FREE eens Deen wn over 200 
| ess discovered that Ellen herself had tried three day to Rew, #5, lane Bryant, originator, 
; times to get him, and had at last realized Pe eee ee ede 
: f Guaranteed for 20 Years though this she did not say—that it was not Bressiaves, Caress tr’ oo? 
~ The Sealy Mattress is guaranteed not intended that she should. 
r Gives the Best Rest o— wens coeeen bumpy fer King understood his mother perfectly. She MATERNITY 
because it is scientifically constructed out of pure and the third of your tie opt would scorn directly to deceive him, yet to in- Panag = ta op esd — a = prevailing 
| long-staple cotton right from the fields. | It ison, it will be real comfort. | Prices trigue quietly but effectively against him in iti Maganic panel ragged 
1 Sumi Gaauateaiies af cee Gale. oe Tact. ‘The book fo the ee such a case as this she would consider only her }) ditional expense, as they automatically 
give you a perfect night’s rest. ‘“Sleep- the end. Write us for catalog and : duty. She had seen clearly his interest In \ ggg my Se 
ing on a Sealy is like sleep booklet on Sleep. Mentio: Jo > strange j ‘ed 2 7 ~he er a 4 
t ane ae ntion your the stranger, unintroduced and unvouched for, Seti dustinn on Money Bock 
: s M c { taken in by kind people in an emergency, and, 3110066—It would be difficult to find 
t ae ne la T o- though showing unquestionable marks of breed- cnything euaster @F more serviceable 
° “ez F ~ e a 1is stunning coat in fashiona 
t x lof, sugar » Beene ing, none the less a stranger. She had feared aed Wakandebbeaiteee. ber 
{ for him, in his present vulnerable condition; be worn with or without detachable front 
, p ; é 
“ and shehad done her partin preventing that final belt. Cut on full flare lines and conceals 
A ; ° ; condition admirably. 34 to 44 
parting which might have contained elements bust. Extraordinary value . $12.50 
of danger. That was all there was to it. _ bust mane when entesone, = prepay all 
For the present King was helpless, and there charges: guarantes satietaction "on = — 
could be no possible use in reproaching his __Lane Bryant 38th St., N.Y. 
mother for her action—or lack of action. Once 
let him get on his feet, his own master once INDIVIDUAL “‘NAME IN GOLD” PENCILS 
more—then it would be of use to talk. And _ 
talk he would some day. Also he would act. g 
Meanwhile 
CONTINUED IN THE DECEMBER Three pencils, same name, in Floral box, 25c. 
HOME JOURNAL Holly or Special Santa Claus boxes for Christmas. 
Stamps accepted. Send for Illustrated Price List. 
The Imprint Pencil Co., 530 Broadway, New York City. 
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This Hoosier Cabinet Cuts Work in Half 


Stop Being a Slave to Your Kitchen 


Nothing tells on a woman so quickly as kitchen drudgery. Once your health and strength 
are broken, once that lines come into your face, old age follows rapidly. You can’t buy back 
the gifts of nature. Youth, spirit, happiness and health are priceless. 

But many a woman has lost them through toiling long hours in a kitchen when she could 
have had her work done in half the time with the Hoosier Cabinet. 

This marvel of convenience has places for 400 articles, all within arm’s reach. But it’s more 
than a centralized store-house. It’s an automatic servant with 40 labor-saving inventions — each 
like a helping hand! Some cabinets have copied a few of them, but 17 of these Hoosier features 
can’t be found in all other cabinets combined. Into the Hoosier are built the pick of the ways for 
saving work that the leading Domestic Science Experts have discovered. 


The Vital Part of Your Kitchen Cabinet 
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iS The picture above shows the section of your cabinet 5—The ingenious, big-capacity sugar bin—holds 
that is most important—the part that makes it a real more than twice as much as most other bins— 
ee d r : and is the only one in which it is equally con- 
sfy your helper. Storage space is above and below; the articles venient to scoop sugar from the top or draw it 
ge oF to most often used are placed where they are easiest from a spout at the bottom. 
ssons are reached. There is plenty of unhampered room above 6—Finally, the doors that roll back at the sides of 
eed ‘by and around the aluminum (or porcelain) work-table the cabinet, entirely out of the way, but they 
oice Pp : move freely in ful. view and can be removed 
vend You There are no useless little partitions to chop up the instantly for cleaning. There are no unsani- 
Complete ' tary, concealed pockets in a Hoosier. 
vaby Dr, = space and leave no room for work. Your cabinet must : 
raph) by = have big table space to work on. The Hoosier gives it. Prices and Terms 
JO, REED = ° . ‘ . 
nt teachers. = . ‘ e : There are over 1,000,000 Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets in use. 
remarkable = Six exclusive Hoosier fi eatures you must have : 75,000 Hoosier Cabinets have been sold these last few months. 
ry Scholar = 1—The all-metal, glass front flour bin—easy to fill — This enormous output makes possible our low prices, which 
aiteiags = easy to clean—no springs or mechanical devices now range from $12.75 to $52.50, according to design, equip- 
meg = to stick or get out of order. ment and your location. — 
. = 2—-Th ee haker fl sf hich i Have the Hoosier delivered at once on our money-back 
= — ihe gear-driven shaker flour sifter which is at- Y ag: littl ; -f ah 
‘ — ° ° ° guarantee. ou may pay for it a little at a time If you wish, 
oF i to- — " tached to the bin —sifts flour four times as fast without extra cost or interest. And regardless of the room in 
neworld — as any ordinary sifter — makes flour light and your kitchen, there’s a special Hoosier model to fit, at a price 
rwear, = fluffy —absolutely sanitary—can not grind grit you can easily afford. 
TY = or dirt through sieve—fully covered by Hoosier W; ‘t U N 
revailing — patents. Yl e $s Ow 
pted as to — . 
matically s 3—Agitator that keeps flour from sticking in bin _We will send you a copy of our handsome new book that 
a see . h pictures and tells all about Hoosier Cabinets and how to save 
a. = even in damp weather. : . 
Back | = ‘ : : 7 kitchen work. We will also tell you where you can see the 
rviceable = 4—Revolving caster (shown in center of illustration) Hoosier and have it demonstrated, without placing yourself 
re, May = that brings the spice you want to your fingers under the slightest obligation. Think of the miles of steps 
i conceals = ends in an airtight, neatly labeled crystal glass and the hours of extra work you will save if you seize this 
$12.50 = jar —the final touch of convenience. offer at once. Write today without fail. 
id money. ee 
re. at — 
a = THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ed = ake Street, _ ; 
ae = 1611 Lake Street, NEW CASTLE, IND 
= BRANCH: 1067 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
25c. — 
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Turn Your Spare Time 
Into Dollars 


Any woman can do it easily 
through the CURTIS PLAN 


THE BLOOM ON 
SEVEN PEACHES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


the chambermaid at the hotel to send some 
shoes and stockings anda coat for me, because 
I'd be staying for dinner. And she gave me 
some droll gray woolly shoes of hers to wear 
until mine should come. 

Oh, girls! I just can’t tell you how sweet the 
cottage is! It’s made of shingles that have 
grown all silvery from the wind and spray, and, 
as I said before, it’s mostly porch. One end of 
the porch is glassed in and has a big outdoor 
fireplace. 

When it begins to get dusk you can see the 
lights of Norfolk down the shore, and the 
lighted windows of the hotel look just like a 
big jeweled bracelet lying in the sand. You 
can’t really see the water at night, but you 
hear the waves roar and splash on the sand. 
I suppose I'd better stop raving about the 
scenery and tell you what happened. It wasn’t 
so much, and yet —— 




















ORE than a million subscriptions for 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, The 
Saturday Evening Post and The 
Country Gentleman will expire during 
the next few months and must be re- 
newed. Hundreds of thousands of new 
subscriptions will be ordered. 





FTER Don had had his cereal and we'd cud- 
dled him into his crib, Jobe came back with 

my clothes. The chambermaid had packed 
them in our good-looking bag—I was that vain 
of it—and she had “‘ gone and done it.”’ | 
She knew what I ought to wear for dinner; 

| 





























EE the newest designs — 
illustrated in beautiful 
colors. Ranges with 
white enameled splasher 
backs, oven door fronts. ||| 
New style mission de- 
sign heaters, etc. High- || 
est quality—direct from || 
manufacturers at money- || 
Saving prices. 


\ CashorEasy | 
Payments 


30 days’ trial—360 days’ 
approval test. $100,000 
Bank Bond Guarantee. 
Mail postal or letter to- | 
day. We pay freight and | 
ship within 24 hours. | 
Ask for Catalog No. 306. | 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 


although I might as well confess that I hadn’t | 
been doing it, for I’d been so scared and lone- | 
some that I’d been having my dinner sent up- 
stairs on a tray; she’d sent the ‘‘Ingénue’’— i 
our cunningest, frilliest frock!—and the silver 
slippers, if you please, and the rose-colored 
scarf with the marabou edges, and the big 
white motor coat! I did feel rather foolish 
when I stood there in a messy checked blue 
gingham and those old shoes, and looked at 
those frivolous clothes. But Aunt Patty was 
delighted. 

‘How stupid an old fool I’ve been!” she 
whispered. She was just as excited! ‘‘ This is | 
exactly what Hal has needed. A party! I'll 
dress up myself, we'll have Kato dress up the 
table, and absolutely dazzle our host.’’ 


We will pay you liberally 
in salary and commission if 
you will look after this busi- 
ness for us in your locality. 
















A few hours’ work each week will bring 
you an extra $5.00. If you have more 
time than that you can earn correspond- 















. It was awfully late before we had dinner, o ohh 
ingly more. but it was lots of fun. The only light was Mich. i 


from a big ship’s lantern that hung in the top 
of the porch. The table was brown and bare, 
the dishes the loveliest orange things, and 
Kato pattered about, serving the spiffiest din- 
ner I ever did eat. 

It seemed perfectly all right, but it wasn’t at 
all like the dinners we have in Atterboro. I 
know our angel cook, Pauline, will want to hear | 
about it. 

It began with a salad—made of romaine 
| and little chunks of muskmelon and alligator 
| pear—so cold; and then we had a big pink fish 
| 
| 


Coal, Wood and 
Gas Ranges, 
Furnaces and 
White Enam- 
eled Metal Kit- 
chen Kabinetsand ||| 
Tables. We have 
3 catalogs. Please | | 
tell us which you 
want. 


‘A Kalamazoo, 


trateMek Direct to You 


Let us tell you about it. There will 
be no expense to you. 








BOX 623, AGENCY DIVISION 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 









somebody had sent from Florida, oodles of rice 
and green peas with that—beautiful rice! I'd 
never eaten any rice cooked by a Jap before, 
and it is so good; green mint jelly and tiny, 
diamond -shaped sponge cakes for dessert; 
Mr. Hal made the coffee himself in a very 
mysterious-looking Turkish coffeepot. Wasn't 
that scrumptious? 


- ; aes After dinner Aunt Patty made Kato bring 
DE, TYPEWRITERS out some long wicker chairs for us, and she 














Baby’s First Clothes 













‘ ; rises d SOLD or RENTED anywhere at wrapped me up in the white coat, and switched = 
Sree et, ow, ath So te peas % to Sy, Manufacturere’ Prices, | Off the light, and the three of us sat in the drift- gy Matter to = 
arom song Corsets $1.50. Write for 52-page MR FREE RIAL. Installment payments wood firelight, having a perfectly comfortable -” Keep Bowls Clean : 
5: MARIE A. STUART, 57 W. 39th St., NewYork ‘ 


if desired. Write for circular 260. time talking about ships and sealing wax and 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago cabbages and kings, when suddenly, without 


the least bit of warning, Aunt Patty said very 
STUDY Tus PICTURE casually: ; . 
Think of the old way of fas- G 6 9 9 *¢Just what is your husband’s business, Mrs. 
tening garters to the waist, Walton?”’ ; : 
pulling forward on back of Whatever made me say the silly thing I said 
neck, causing the child to I don’t know, except that I was so frightened. 


stoop. None of this in 


The WILSON 





when Sani-Flush is used to do 
it. Just a little sprinkled into the 
bowl every few days will cleanse 
it—make it sanitary—keep it free ' 
from odors. No scrubbing—no 
dipping of water. 


(as easy to use as to say) I ro tion 1” _ Sani-Flush is not a general * 
“Aviation: 








Cord & Slide Garter. The child | 4 He was a rather “ up-in-the-air” person, you a as a rt — wel ym “ 
is. absolutely _ free to grow neutra 1Z€ES know! That did start something. Of all the : toilet bowls only and keep them ‘. f 
For aa end Gite: 2 to 1h Ste impossible things for me to have said, that was a clean. 

Reales avis an dan dee, l] b d d the most impossible because, you see, although : 

easily over head, white or a O O ors 








A 4 
easily over head, | whit I didn’t know it, Mr. = is an Se aa He ; “4 * 
< web, 25e. Give age. : : : akes ines ies in them! t Was i <p , 
. ; 3 : s t ,, makes machines and flies in ‘ ani LLS: : 
Women's Shoulder Style, fine | and keeps skin and clothing sweet all day while he was up the last time that he had the i i 















f . hletics ater- : ° ca 

wok | Doe nt chek perspiration—that would be accident that’s put him out here, waiting for 28 Conte « Con 

As Desler’s, of we mail post- harmful. A great comfort, especially to his poor battered ribs and broken knees to f & i 

ped of poe siren: Money | get well | Mott dealers have Sani-Flush or can 3 

heat. = re YO ever | WOMEH. | get it quickly; if you do not find it, write ‘7 6 
A.M. WILSON CO. _|_ 28e—sold by 9 out of 10 drug- and department-stores F COURSE I don't really know very much Be yet gs ee 

101 Main St., Cherokee, Iowa | *n4UM’? MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia about aviation; but I have been reading | Pakes weds cms back if it fails 





everything I could find these last three or four 


) tod im. i-Fl, h 
youre, 83 yes hitte olla wok know. Bat yon tek + todoasweclaim. Sani-Flush should 


| beused wherever there are toilets in Res- 


ter believe I let Mr. Haland Aunt Patty do the , idences, Business Offices, Hotels, Stores, 
talking. I just threw in awfully tentative ques- _ Factories, etc. Does not injure plumb- +. 
DELONG © tions once ina while, and gow | — the ps __ ing connections. Ss ual 

lantern was lighted again, and the brown table oT dua mf 
Hook~°EYE was covered with te prints and photographs 2 ARRAS . eg 

and charts, and we were all having a perfectly . 660 Walnut St., Canton, O. qs ee 

wonderful time. 4 ; P OE 2. 

Mr. Hal's face had lost its worried, tired _ The trap that Sent- ae 
look; he wasn’t pale any more; his eyes were Flush reaches, |/ 


cleans, keeps ‘\, 


’ ’ j i clean 
Don’s are when I’m letting him tell me about 


the house that Jack built. The ship’s clock on 
the shelf over the outdoor fireplace Struck six | 

bells—that’s eleven o’clock—before we knew | 

it was so late. Aunt Patty laughed, she went | 

, to wake up Jobe so he could take me back to | 

DE LONG the hotel, and Kato so he could concoct a long 


pitcher full of orangeade with a sliced cucum- Guaranteed to Boil 


ESS BUTTON 








“By i hee De Lonc shining and his cheekswere flushed, just theway 
4 py PR 
=, 









the blue prints together. 
mured unsteadily; “you’re Such an under- Send 10c for sample skein and color card, 


SAFETY PIN ber and some pineapple and cherries sticking as well as stand Soap, Soda or Bleaching w\S 
P ALE 
OTTON 
’ Mr. Hal reached out for a roll of tracings; 
DE LONG Co. = rene | wt = his hand touched mine. He patted mine very 
standing soul, You don’t go raving about also your initial in the Reis-Tex. 


out of the top. without losing its lustre or color. 
MADE BY MANUFACTURERS OF 
HAIR PIN gently, just the way hedoes Don’s. “I—Iquite 
danger and all that sort of rot. Jove! you’re C-REIS & &RO.394-900 B’WAY. N.Y. 


I began tidying up the big table while she go 
was gone, straightening the books and stacking RE! = 
y 
nicer fe FL == TEX 
envy that husband chap of yours,” he mur- FOUNDATIONS GUARANTEED WASHABLE 
¢ 
. Ti D L H d E C just inspiring!” ’ 
HE VELONG MOOK 2" LY ECO. I couldn't say anything. Itucked myhands | UNUSUAL TRIAL OFFER For 10c 





‘ Cc in the polo coat’s pockets and shivered. Best Kodak Developing. Any size roll, 10c. 
: é Six prints free with first roll. 
Philadelphia,U.S.A. St.Marys,Canada CONTINUED ON PAGE 100 Or, send six negatives, any size, and 10c (stamps) for 


six prints. 8 x 10 Enlargements, 25c each. 
ee 0CROANOKE CYCLE COMPANY, 24 WEST AVE., ROANOKE, VA. 
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or all the 
family, from that 
most important 


little tot, Up 
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Whenever Carter’s underwear is tried Notice the kind of family that wears 


Carter’s—the kind of shops which 


sell it. Carter’s is the finest underwear 


by oze member of the family, it becomes 


the chosen underwear of a// the family 


made in America. 


TER S«'t UNDER 


REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


The William Carter Company 


Needham Heights | Boston District | 


from that most important little tot up. 

































































Framingham and Springfield, Mass. 


Awarded the Grand Prize at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
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Special features which give ATHENA Underwear its 


daintiness, comfort qualities and perfect tailored fit: 


All Athena garments made 
full over bust and narrow 
across the back. 


Cut low in front. Straps cannot 
slip down. 





Sloping shoulders and_ sleeves’ 
shaped to body and arm. 








Shoulder stay holds sleeve in 
place. 





Curved cut armholes provide 
snug fit under arms. 











| | Patent pocket-like seat stays 
closed and is always comfortable. 





Non-strain gusset insures com- 
fort and longer wear. 





UNDERWEAR 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


You’ll appreciate the tailored fit of ATHENA 
Underwear the moment you put it on. 


It is the tailoring—the shaping of the garment 
to match the lines of your figure—which 
makes ATHENA Underwear superior. 


Because of this perfect tailoring it is not 
All sizes, weights ecessary to stretch ATHENA Underwear 
and qualities, at into shape. 
7 ee It is made to fit you snugly around the waist, 
to pay. and the fullness over the bust and at the thighs 
Astfer, enables you to have comfortable freedom of 
Underwear your arms and body. 
at your local 


dealer's You can bend and stoop in ATHENA Under- 


wear, without hindrance or discomfort. 


Manufactured by 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPAN 





CHICAGO 

















} S7OVES & died E Wonderful Value 3:2'.x7000, The 
{ i SI RA NGES : : phasized in this handsome Prange 7 pre see 


Y 
‘ Serge. Front and back are pleated from yoke. 
To try in your own home 30 days free, no matter where Hemstitched white Georgette collar and cuffs. \ 
you live. Show your friends. Send it back at our expense Cape edged with silk braid. Trimmed with but- 
if you do not want to keep it. Hundreds of thousands 


1 1 tons. Hasset-in silksleevesand smart girdlesash, 
in daily use. Perfect bakers, efficient heaters, made of finished off by two silk tassels. Full flared skirt. /SUHM 


























be SS Se — Navy Blue or Black, sizes 34 to 44. $10.00, 

ully finis. » SMoo esign, 

guaranteed for years by our of MATERNITY bS 

Two Million Dollar Bond. Style MXD1000, sameas above but for ma- KK 
Ask your dealers to show ternity wear, with the Doublewear Patented 

you Hoosier Stoves. Write Maternity Belt; guaranteed to fit before and 

for our big free book show- after maternity. Prompt deliveries. $10.00. 

ing photographs describing Send for Free Fall and Winter Catalogue 

large assortment of sizes and of dresses, skirts, waists, corsets, etc., also a 


designs to select from, ex- full line of infants and children’s wear at ex- 
plaining our free trial. Send ceptional prices. 
postal today. Write your Economy Mfg. Co.,433-A W. Broadway, N. Y. City 
Mm name and address plainly. : 
No obligations. 

HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
201 State St., Marion, Ind. 









“Doublewear’”™ 


MATERNITY DRESSES 


= Book GIVEN 


Contains 84 rare and beautiful designs for 
Edgings and Insertions. To introduce TEX- 
ASILK, our new hard twisted, mercerized 
cordoney (best for tatting, edging and _ ini- 
tials), we will mail this Crochet Book Free 
and Postpaid to any lady sending only 10c 
silver or stamps for 2 full size sample balls. 


(23) TEXASILK 

comes in size 70 only, in white, black, medium green, pink, rose, 
Scarlet, light blue, delph, light yellow. Crochet Book is clearly 
illustrated so designs may be copied by anyone. Send at once and 
get thisbook FREE. Collingbourne Mills, Dept. 2365, Elgin, Ill. 

















The Economical 


Kipp1eE-Koop 


COMBINATION CRIB, PLAY PEN and BASSINET 
















For the cost of a good crib alone. Safely screened sides—springs 
as Mand mattress raise as desired 

and fold instantly into Kiddie- 

» Koop to carry anywhere. 

| WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 

and 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 

Dealer’s name appreciated 
Pat’d—Accept no substitute _ 












Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co., 
G Toronto, Ont, 












A new crib 















Let Electricity Do Your Washing 


The only really easy way to wash clothes is 
by electricity—the cleanest, safest and 
most economical way. Let us tell you how I 
to have a free trialin yourownhomeofthe fe 


Western Electric am 
Washer and Wringer | 


Just drop us a post card, and we’ll tell you 
how to get it. And we'll send you ‘‘Sunny 
Monday,”’ the fine little book which ex- 
plains all about this wonderful electric 
laundress. Take a moment NOW, and 
write for Booklet No. 96 A P. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, Inc. 


463 West Street, New York Shy _ 
500 South Clinton Street, Chicago 

















THE BLOOM ON 
SEVEN PEACHES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 


“T feel as if you and I and Aunt Patty had 
been chums this long while, instead of just 
three days,’”’ he added more casually. ‘I sup- 
pose it’s because you’re so used to listening to 
my kind of shop talk that you can stand all this 
aéronautic gabbling; maybe you just nod your 
head automatically, the way you do with Don. 
But it’s been perfectly corking of you to listen, 
and I do appreciate it. Aunt Patty tries, you 
know, but it really bores her.” 

Kato trotted out with the tray. I felt as 
though I were just choking, as though I couldn’t 
possibly drink anything. I think I’d have just 
broken down right then if Don hadn’t waked 
up. Aunt Patty spoils him awfully. She rolled 
him up in a blanket and brought him out for 
me to hold and, when Jobe came, that sleepy 
youngster hugged me and murmured: ‘Don’t 
ever, ever go way; jus’ stay wiv me—please!”’ 


FELT perfectly tragic all the way back to 

the hotel. I hated my silly make-believe. I 
couldn’t think why I’d ever been such an idiot 
as to invent that awful Mr. Walton. I didn’t 
sleep much all night; but before morning I 
made up my mind what I’d got to do: I’d got 
to go home quick. 

There wouldn’t be any boat until three 
o’clock in the afternoon. It was raining, the 
hardest rain I ever did see. I didn’t want any 
breakfast; I looked like such a fright from not 
having any sleep that I wouldn’t go down- 
stairs; so as soon as the maid had put my room 
in order I got out all our lovely clothes and 
began to pack them. 

I’d only just begun when Aunt Patty tele- 
phoned to beg me to come to luncheon. I told 
her I couldn’t. I told her I had to go home. 
I was almost crying by that time; it was hard 
to keep my voice level. I didn’t say anything 
more; I just hung up the telephone. 

Pretty soon the telephone rang again. This 
time it was Don; his little voice was piping 
and shrill, and he was very excited. He said 
Aunt Patty said I was going away on the big 
boat, and he wanted to tell me good-by and 
that old Mr. Rain wouldn’t let him go out and, 
please, would I let Jobe bring me to eat lunch- 
- with them before I rode away on the big 

oat? 

I said I couldn’t. 

When the telephone rang again I was posi- 
tively afraid to answer. It was Mr. Hal that 
time. He said he wished very much that I 
would come to say good-by and that, if I didn’t, 
he would blame himself awfully, for he was 
afraid that—that—his voice stammered—he’d 
let me see how happy I’d made him the night 
before. But that it was perfectly all right, and 
he was sure he’d never forgive himself if I 
didn’t forgive him and come and tell Don 
good-by. ‘‘The little beggar is crying rather 
pitifully,” he added. 

But even then I couldn’t; you can’t think 
how it hurt not to be able to say ‘‘ Yes”; but 
I mumbled something about how I’d miss my 
boat and I was sorry and Well, I hung 
up the phone quickly, for fear he’d hear me 
crying. Then I did—just; I tumbled down in 
those pillows and howled—as hard as Fergy 
cried May Day night. I knew Id been a dis- 
gusting, horrid little fraud, and it good and 
served me right. 

Yet I couldn’t go out there and tell them, 
and I couldn’t go on pretending any more. 

I don’t know how long I stayed there, luxu- 
riating in my misery, when I thought I heard 
the chambermaid tapping at the door, and I 
managed to sniff: ‘‘Come in.” 

It was Aunt Patty—in a dripping raincoat 
with a frightful old umbrella wors’n Roxana’s. 
Her hat was on crooked, and her gray hair was 
straggly, and she had her jaws shut tight. She 
went at me hammer and tongs. 





sis OU poor, silly, little thing!”’ she scolded. 

‘““Why don’t you get up spunk enough to 
“fess up’? I declare I’ve no more patience with 
you than I have with Don. I’m sure I don’t 
know why you wanted to tuck a cock-and-bull 
sort of ‘missus’ to your name; and it wasn’t 
any of my business till I watched Hal last night, 
slumping down in his chair like a sick chicken. 
But I’m going to make it my business now. 
Now, then—let’s forget this ‘Mr. Isaac Wal- 
ton’ and end all this foolishness, Miss Judith 
Watrous!” 

For, do you know, she’d known all the time! 
She’s a cousin of Jess’ great cousin Eunice, and 
old Eunice had heard Marcia and Jess giggling 
over our Bait and had told her all about us! 

She sat on the edge of the bed and petted me 
until I was through hystericking. Then she 
calmly said: 

‘“Now go wash your face and put on one of 
your nice little calicoes and trot back with me 
and put poor old Hal out of his misery.” 

I said I wouldn’t; I said so about forty-one 
times. But I did. 

It stopped raining while Jobe was driving us 
back, the sun came out, and it seemed to me 
the whole world was sparkling. Once he had to 
fasten a harness buckle; that was the time we 
jumped ‘out and picked the little yellow prim- 
roses. 

But, even with my hands full of rain-washed 
posies, I wouldn’t have dared to go out on that 
porchif Aunt Patty hadn’t positively pushed me. 

‘Allow me to present Miss Judith Wat- 
rous!” she called gayly, and then she swung 
the Dutch door back of me and disappeared. 

I don’t know what we would have done if 
Don hadn’t climbed through the window of the 
room where he was supposed to be napping and 
pulled me, flowers and all, over to Hal. 

That’s all there is to tell really, except that 
Aunt Patty is “‘bossy.”’ She bossed and bossed 
all that afternoon. She said it was nonsense 
for me to go home.. She said the only sensible 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 102 











Style 705 
A Piano of Individuality 


This refined colonial upright seems 
more often to meet the ideal of dis- 
criminating buyers than any piano 
we build. It embodies every im- 
provement our long experience can 
suggest. Write for a catalogue de- 
scribing Style 705 and all our up- 
rights, grands and players. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


today more than ever represent the 
quality ideals of old-time New Eng- 
land piano-making. Their sterling 
integrity of construction and high 
artistic merit have made them the 
choice of over 400 of America’s lead- 
ing Educational Institutions. 


How to Buy 


If no dealer near you sells the Ivers & Pond, you 
can buy from our factory as safely and advantageously 
as if you lived nearby. We make expert selection, 
prepay freight and ship on trial, in your home, in any 
State in the Union. Liberal allowance for old pianos 
in exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. For 
catalogue and valuable information to buyers, mail 
the coupon now. 


GF _ Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuabl. 
information to buyers. 


Name__ eee eee 
Wi sf) 























MISS AGNES WALTERS 


Do You Like 
Music ? 


ISS WALTERS liked it so 

well that she made up her 
mind to know more of it in 
spite of any obstacle. 


She tried to earn enough money to 
pay for a musical education by giving 
piano lessons, but that method proved 
very slow and difficult. Then one of 
her friends told her about the Curtis 
Scholarship plan. 


In reply to her inquiry, we offered 
her a Curtis Scholarship, provided she 
would spend her spare moments in the 
interest of The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, The Saturday Evening Post 
and The Country Gentleman. She 
liked our offer tremendously and ac- 
cepted at once. Her very first month 
of spare-time Curtis work brought her 
a scholarship equivalent to seven ad- 
vanced music lessons. And that was 
just the beginning. 

If you too would like a Curtis 
Scholarshipin music, drawing or liberal 
arts, write to us. We can help you. 
Address your letter 


Educational Division, Box 604 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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“ My Dream Girl Frock” ) 


HEN I was designing this model I had in my 
mind a picture of the bright eyes, red lips and 
flushed cheeks that go with youthful happiness. 
I could see this girlish figure appearing among 
her young friends in lovely unconsciousness of 
her charm, yet all the time making a fascinating 
picture in her dainty frock so perfectly suited to 
her individuality. 


“‘My Dream Girl”’ is made in softest shades of 
























































silk taffeta, with beautiful lace outlining sleeves 
-ems and corsage and the point of the fitted bodice. 
dis- Filmy chiffon covers the neck and shoulders and 
1ano a band of silk ribbon follows the edge of the 
1m- V-neck and peeps from under the lace cascades. 
| ra The full skirt has just a suggestion of draping 
— on the lower edge at each side. The graceful 
_ panniers are faced with soft satin of a darker shade 
and caught up with perky little bows. A light 

d hoop holds the skirt out over the hips. 

. This is a very youthful model and is most be- 
coming for young, slim figures. “‘My Dream Girl”’ 
is very lovely made up in shades of pink, light 

- the blue, maize or the exquisite orchid tints with 
Eng- touches of contrasting color. A little French 
rling corsage bouquet of vari-colored flowers completes 
high the picture. 
the 
7 ohh 
id, vee OY 
ection, 
in any | 15 Fifth Ave., 
-_—_ New York 
s, mail 
Be. 
co. | 
valuable The “‘ Dream Girl’”’ 
Model in blue, pink, 
maize or orchid silk 
taffeta. Sizes 14, 16, 
18 and 20. Order 
by number 31A105. 
= Price, $32.00. 
1 | 
ADY DUFF-GORDON, the world’s greatest fashion creator, her personal direction. All orders should be sent to.the Chicago 
has perfected her plan for designing clothes for all the office of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
women of America who are interested in being correctly ; ; : : 
and beautifully dressed. The ‘Dream Girl”’ frock, shown in the Each garment is guaranteed to meet the entire satisfaction of 
e illustration above, is one of twenty charming models which she the purchaser, or it will be altered as wanted—or, if <yn 
has just completed under this plan and which are pictured in a the purchase price will be refunded without question. The de- 
luxurious “Lady Duff-Gordon Style Book,” just published. This signs are all made, under Lady Duff-Gordon’s supervision, from 
is for presentation, without charge, to all who fill in the coupon materials of her own selection. 
so printed below. Lady Duff-Gordon’s Style Book, which is now ready and which 
er have for the asking, shows the beautiful designs created 
¢ — , : you may have g, g 
in Up to this time, Lady Duff-Gordon’s remarkable genius has by her for the season of 1916-1917, photographed on living | 
been available only through the ‘Lucile establishments in models. There are tailored suits—including her famous “‘ Curate” 
to London, Paris, New York and Chicago, of which she is the costume—afternoon dresses, dancing frocks and house gowns, 
ing head. From now on, the thousands of American women who models for all ages, at prices ranging from $20 to $45. 
ted ~ have been attracted by the beauty and distinction of the “‘Lady 
tis Duff-Gordon”’ creations, will be able to get them at very moderate In the Style Book there is also a clothes talk by Lady Duff- 
cost. Original “‘Lady Duff-Gordon”’ designs, made up in beauti- Gordon and an intimate story of her life and work. This is 
red ful materials, will cost no more than you have been accustomed accompanied by a beautiful photograph of Lady Duff-Gordon 
she to pay for ordinary dresses. To make these designs avail- suitable for framing. Style Book and photograph will be sent 
we able to women in all parts of the country, the Sears-Roebuck without cost, if you fill in and mail the attached coupon to the 
ait organization will distribute them for Lady Duff-Gordon under Chicago office of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
She 
ac- 
nth j ; 
her | meena a - 
ad- a 
Nas ° 
SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., Homan Avenue at Arthington Street, CHICAGO: 
rtis 
ral Please send me, without charge, copy of Lady Duff-Gordon’s Style Book and Autographed Photograph. 
ou. 
Name_____ Street Address Bi ee 
NY 66L94 
~ Ree ans i: INE a ccna tReet maa 
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HEN our friend 
Margaret found her 
pretty hair was falling, she 
told her friends about it. 
They were unsympathetic. 


They said, “Margaret, my 
dear, how canaself-respect- 
ing scalp grow healthy hair 


if you won’t exercise and 
cleanse it regularly?” 


Then they introduced Mar- 
garet to Packer’s Tar Soap. 


After each shampoo her hair 
looked silkier and softer. 


Here, however, is the point : 


Margaret kept up the habit of 
«<Packer’s’’ and the tone of her 


PAC KER’S 


, Pure as 





About Margarets carelessness 
—and her hair 


Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap—an effective cleanser 
delicately perfumed. Liberal sample bottle 1oc 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., Dept. 87G, 81 Fulton St., New York 


| PRR BY 






































hair steadily improved. 'The sooth- 
ing oils and pure pine tar were 
working their gradual, certain 


benefit. 


This is the story of Margaret ; 
and if you would learn how to 
overcome many of the troubles of 
the scalp and hair, write for our 
Manual, «<The Hair and Scalp — 
Modern Care and Treatment.”’ 
It is written in a clear-cut and 
interesting way by a well-known 
New York physician and gives you 
dependable advice which you can 
easily follow at home. Free on 
request. 


You can hardly fail to benefit by 
regular shampooing with Packer’s 
Tar Soap according to _instruc- 
tions. Send 1oc for sample half 
cake. 


TAR SOAP 


the Pines’”’ 














A Practical 
Christmas Gift 


Parcel-Post Scale. Weighs let- 
ters or pac kages. 60c post- 
paid — comes in pretty gift 
box. Send for catalog 245 
giving 60 other gifts. 

At Best Shops 

ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE 

251 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 











£ 


e . 
Gift and Card Guides 
y Season 16-17 

Avoid drudgery Christmas shopping. Get these two 
fe Guides—76 and 36 pages respectively. Crowded with 
# appropriate, thoughtful suggestions and distinctive gifts 
reasonably priced, reflecting credit on your judgment. 
f Insure your copies by sending 4 cents postage today. 
m& PETER PAUL & SON, 132 North Pearl Street, & 
i Established 44 years. Buffalo, N. Y. a 
























EARN UP TO $25 PER WEEK 
‘lhousands are taking up this pleasant, 
congenial, respected Vocation which 
offers unusual Social advantages and 
excellent income. Amy woman can learn. 
Endorsed byleading physicians. Personal 
instruction under Dr. Perkins himself as- 
sures thoro training, yet saves you a lot of 
time. Surprisingly low tuition. Small month- 
ly payments. Send for large, handsome, 
illustrated Catalog and 32 Sample Lesson 
Pages—all free! Established 1902. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
116-A Michigan Boulevard, South, Chicago 
















Wool Soles 


For crocheted slippers. Women pre- 
fer the CAPITOL—‘“‘It’s so easy to 
. sew to.” Crocheting instructions 
) with each pair. Ask your dealer or 
send 35c, giving size, to 

THE WILEY, BICKFORD, SWEET CO. 
Box A Hartford, Conn, 


Also makers of Overgaiters, Socks, 
Hair Insoles, etc. 














FOR BABY’S CRIB 
Hygienic waterproof sheeting 
that really protects. 
Genuine is pure white, light; 
soft, pliable. Not heating, 
creates no perspiration, chaf- 
ing or irritation. Easily 
cleaned—always fresh, dainty, 
sweet. 36 in. wide, light or 
heavy, $1.00 a yd.; 54 in. wide, 
heavy weight only, $1.50 a yd. 
GET THE GENUINE, Look 
for Stork trade mark. If your 
dealer does not have 
Stork Sheeting writeus. 
The Stork Co., Dept. 
1-D, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Stork Shoes, 

Stork Pants, etc. 

















Infants Bese: Invalids 


HORLICK’S 


THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 


Rich milk, malted grain, in powder form. 
For infants, invalids and growing children. 
Pure nutrition, upbuilding the whole body. 
Invigorates nursing mothers and the aged. 
| More nutritious than tea, coffee, etc. 
| Instantly prepared. Requires no cooking. 


| Substitutes Cost YOU Same Price 








On the most famous tables of the world Pin 
Money Pickles are found. Their zestful flavor 


Lived won ens 


international f renown. 


hinde i ay as a woman can make them. Sold by good 
grocers everywhere. If you can’t getthem from yourgrocer 


Send 10c for one-meal-size bottle. 


MRS. E. G. KIDD, 


Inc. Richmond, Va. 


Special proposition to grocers 














THE BLOOM ON 
SEVEN PEACHES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 100) 


thing to do was to send for mamma and Julie 
and talk it over. 

Julie will tell you what happened when we 
talked it over. 

After all, as Aunt Patty says, Hal hasn’t 
been really happy since Don’s mother died, 
four years ago, when Don was born. And he 


wasn’t so awfully happy before that, because’ 


she was so ill and nervous, poor little thing! 
And it’s going to be three or four months be- 
fore Hal’s battered body will be really healed, 
and Aunt Patty can’t stay. She should have 
been home long ago, she Says. 


O HERE I sit writing all this to you while 

Kato patters around cooking a wonderful 
luncheon—my wedding luncheon! The hotel 
valet is fussing with Hal, and Aunt Patty is 
out jollying the chaplain from the fort—he’s 
going to marry us—and Julie and mamma are 
dressing Don; he’s going to be best man, and 
wear a new white sailor suit with long trousers, 
and he’s very excited. 

Julie and mamma and I had such a funny 
morning, laughing (and crying a little) together 
while we packed Bait! We went down in that 
speckless hotel laundry and helped two maids 
wash and iron my trousseau, the ginghams. 
They didn’t think it funny and “country” of 
us at all; they liked our doing it and wished 
me all sorts of good luck. 

You'll laugh maybe, but my wedding dress 
is going to be the little tan-and-brown ging- 
ham, and I’ m going to wear the Leghorn hat. 
Julie says it’s plumb foolish, but Hal asked me 
to. And Don and Julie have picked primroses 
for my bouquet, and Julie’s going to wear the 
yellow chambray and big field violets. We’re 
going to be married on the porch! Kato has 
made it look wonderful with juniper boughs 
and flowering beach plum. 

Oh, girls! I’m so happy! 

Julie will tell you all our plans: why Hal and 
Don and I are going to stay here with Kato to 
take care of us until Hal’s well enough to go 
to Indian Lake camp. 

I broke my “crossed-steel’’ promise last 
night; I ’fessed up to Hal about Bait. 

He just laughed! ‘And all I saw was ging- 
hams—poor, wasted Bait!” 

“* You saw the ‘Ingénue,’” I reproached him. 

“‘Was that the white ‘thing-a-ma-jig’ you 
wore to dinner that night? Because I didn’t 
care for that fluff myself; I liked you better on 
the sand in gingham.” 

Aren’t men funny? 

Julie says Ill have to stop or she won’t have 
anything at all to tell you. But she’ll have to 
make you understand how I love you all, and 
how grateful I am for—just ginghams! 

Your lovingest Jupvy. 


NM AYBE we didn’t deluge Julie with ques- 
tions! 

She wasa dear; she told usall she could, and 
simply raved about her new brother. “W hy, 
girls,’ she bragged, “he’s so nice I can’t be 
jealous a bit about Judy’s loving him; he’s so 
nice that, if he hada smashed-up twin, ’'d—I’d 
be awfully glad it was leap year!” 

We drank their health in strawberry lemon- 
ade, and babbled and babbled about what we’d 
better send Judith for a wedding gift. 

It was nearly midnight when Julie cried: 

**Oh, I almost forgot! Aunt Patty and I made 
it the last thing before we drov e to the boat.’ 
She dived into the corner, under the old bil- 
liard table, and pulled forth a perfectly enor- 
mous hatbox. 

Inside was a Jack Horner pie, a beautiful 
one, all made of frills of pinky crépe paper with 
long silver cords hanging around the edges, 
There were six cords, one for each of us, and 
when we pulled each of us drew out a darling 
little Japanése jewel case. That was fairly ex- 
citing; but it was Roxy who discovered first 
that each case had a beautiful string of carved 
white corals— Hal’s and J udy’s ‘‘ bridesmaids” 
gifts to us. We just rhapsodized, all of us talk- 
ing at Once as we pranced around to the tar- 
nished old mirror that rested under the eaves. 

Jess Rogers’ brusque voice startled us; it 
had such a dazed tone. “Gra-a-cious!” she 
ejaculated. ‘“ Look at mine!” 

We looked. Judy had tied the trunk keys on 
the clasp. 

Jess held the tiny thing aloft and stared at it. 
“Positively,” she breathed, “I'd forgotten all 
about that Bait!” 

We simply shouted, she looked so scared and 
funny. 

It was Roxana and Paul who pushed her 
across the room, but we all lifted her on top of 
the “Whale” and we danced, ring-around-rosy 
fashion, singing the Wedding March at the top 
of our lungs. 

**Vou sillies!” she cried, blushing. “You 
perfect sillies! I shan’t get married because 
Judy did. Sing 


Young lambs to sell! 
Young lambs to sell! 

If I had as much money 

As I can tell, I never vould cry 
Young lambs to sel 


It’s a job I want, not a beau.” 
But she couldn’t Stop us. We were in a regu- 
lar, hoyden frolic, shouting: 


Here’s another bride, 
And a trousseau beside! 
Somewhere a bridegroom is waiting with pride. 
We planned his fate 
When we bought this Bait 





But we never did finish our nonsense, for 
suddenly, shrill above our absurd racket, we 
could hear Marcia’s mother screaming: 

“Fire! Fire! The house is on fire!” 


CONTINUED IN THE DECEMBER 
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Sun won’t fade it— 
water won’t spot it 


How often have you hung your win- 
dows with brand new shades, only to see 
them quickly becomestreaked and faded ? 


This time use the Unfilled Grade of 
Brenlin Window Shades. Sun cannot 
dim it—water cannot spot it. 

That is one reason why it saves you money as 


well as improves your windows. A still greater 
reason is this— 


The Unfilled Grade of 


nlin 


TRADE maRK REG. VS. PAT.OFF, 


Window Shades 


wears twice as long as the ordinary shade. For 
it is made of a closely woven cloth, without that 
filling of chalk which in the ordinary shade so 
soon falls out in streaks and pinholes. 

Made in many rich tones and in Brenlin Du- 
plex—light on one side, dark on the other. 

Go to your Brenlin dealer today, ask for the Un- 
filled Grade—and get it, It is perforated with this 
(iN mark along the edge of every yard. 

Lif Look for it closely. 





Write for the Brenlin Book today 
With it we will send you the name of your 
nearest Brenlin dealer, or tell you how to order 
direct. 
CHAS. W. BRENEMAN & CO. 
2014 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 


For sale by dealers everywhere 


| For windows of less importance, two lower- | 
| priced gradesof Brenlin BRENLIN FIL -LED 
| and BRENLIN MACHINE MADE are 
| exceptional values. 
































This woven label on every pair of America’s best blankets 


‘OU_ have + idea how soft and_fluffy, warm 

and comfy a blanket can be until you know 

the HAM ILTtON BLANKET. Warmth with- 
out weight. Feathery softness, luxury and com- 
fort that insure refreshing sleep. 

HAMILTON BLANKETS are healthful blan- 
kets, Every woolen fibré is sterilized in our own 
factory before spinning. No shoddy or other sub- 
stitutes for the long, elastic fleece ever enters Our 
Plant. Our dyes are fast. HAMILTON BLAN 
KETS wash without losing their soft, fluffy finish. 
Write for Catalog in colors. 

THE NESTLE-DOWN BAG—a foot warmer 
for grown-ups and a slecping bag for the kiddies. 
30 x 38 inches. Makes hot water bottles unneces- 
cory even it out-of-doors s-Sleepere. Same quality 

HAM LTON BLANKETS. Sent postpaid 
ee hese we Tove no dealers, for $3.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

We also make a Complete line of Indian Blan- 
kets for automobile, den, etc. Prices $5.00 up. 


If vour dealer does not handle the Hamil- 
ton line with our woven label trade-mark, 
write direct to us. 
SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN 
7 Symmes Street Send 25c for 
Hamilton DOLL BLAN- 
Ohio 


q 
tyasHamilton 
2d Blankets. 











ELASTIC 
GIRDLE 


The Corset 
Without Laces 


Made entirely of porous woven surgical elastic 
web, Which “ gives” freely to every movement of 
the body, yet firmly holds the figure. It is 


Ideally Suited to Fall Fashions 


and lends grace With absolute comfort at all 
times. Our patented methods of construction, 
and the character of materials used, make it 
equally desirable for street, dancing, evening or 
sport wear, and Make Unnecessary the use of 
corset laces: Made in short and long lengths, 
white and pink. Retails from $2.00 to $7.00. If 
your local dealer cannot supply you, write for illustrated 
free booklet. Do not accept @ substitute garment. 


TREO CO., Inc..160B—5th Ave., New York 
EISMAN & CO., Toronto, Canada, Licensee 
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The Biggest Little Book 
in Years 


D31@)3)s) MINES TANN@s 
OF A BIRTHDAY 


LEBBEUS MITCHELL 


“Bobby” will live as one of the best-beloved 
characters in literature. Here is a mew story 
by Lebbeus Mitchell—a story of beautiful 
originality; with a quaint distinctiveness of 
style that keeps you eager for the next sentence. 
“Bobby in Search of a Birthday” pulses with 
the truth of youth, and keeps you young. Of 
course, Bobby found his birthday—But how? 
That’s the story—and it zs a story! 


You will read it, surely, sometime 


Mothers, fathers, teachers and children— 
everyone will value this story of sparkling 
humor and intense charm. The book is beau- 
tifully made, and is especially worthy as a gift 
for both grown-ups and children. Nothing 
could be happier for a Christmas or birth- 
day gift. 

Your bookseller or gift shop will supply you. 
If unable to obtain it there, we will send it by 
mail upon receipt of 75 cents, and with it, 
free, our 1916-17 booklet of holiday gift pub- 
lications, illustrated in colors. 


P. F. VOLLAND & CO. 
Originators of Fine Art Publications 
New York CHICAGO Toronto 
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HE name WAGNER on any 
aluminum cooking utensil is a guar- 
antee of lifelong satisfaction. Every 


piece is cast (not stamped) without joint 
or seam. Wagner Cast Aluminum Ware 


does not crack or lose its shape. 

Begin to Wagnerize your kitchen now. 
Ask your dealer. We will supply you if 
he cannot. 


A Postal brings you our illus- 
trated Booklet. 


The Wagner Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 16 
Sidney, Ohio 





Use This Chest FREE! 





The Gift 
forXmas 
Send for big 
new catalog. 
75 designs. 
Reduced 
prices— 
freight pre- 
paid. Factory 
toyou, 15days’ § 
free trial. Fra- 
grant Piedmonts protect furs, wool- 
ens and plumes from moths, mice, dust 
and damp. Ideal gift for every occasion. Every Reduced 
girl and woman wants one. She will look for the Prices. 
name Piedmont onit. Sendfor bignewcatalog today free. Freight 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 68, ‘Statesville, N.C. Prepaid. | 








Snug Comfort for Tired! Feet 


- arm, 


rest ba ul, 
healthful, 
for bed-cham- 
ber, bath, 
sickroo m. 
Easier than stiff-sole 
slippers. Worn in rubber 
boots absorb perspiration. Made of knit- 
ted fabric lined with soft wool fleece. Wash- 
able, unshrinkable. Parker's name in every pair. 
all sizes at dealers’ or sent postpaid for 35¢ a pair. 


J. H. PARKER CO., Dept. K, 25 JAMES ST., MALDEN, MASS. 











Parker’s 
Arctic 
Socks 


Reg.inU. S. 
Pat.Of. 































THE ISLAND OF > 
YOUTH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


She was not of the age to feel any blind ad- 
miration for a soldier; her twenty-eighth birth- 
day was past and her twenty-ninth loomed up 
just six months ahead. But one thing made 
her heart warm when she thought of him— 
that he had never, as other mercenaries had, 
fought on the side of an unworthy cause. It 
was his profession; it wasn’t his trade. Other 
men might do it for money, other men might 
do it for fame; but he fought only to right 
wrongs and to practice chivalry, as any of the 
— of Arthur’s Round Table might have 

one. 

“Now, if ever a man like that she 
mused, and she began blushing. And little by 
little the blush passed and left a smile about 
the corners of her mouth and in the bronze 
pupils of her eyes. 


” 





HE purser straightened a moonlight photo- 

graph on the wall of his cabin, took a deep 
critical look at his features in a glass, settled 
himself back in his swivel chair, and turned to 
his assistant, a thin, fish-eyed youth with a 
pattern of slender purple veins on his face like 
the markings on a robin’s egg. 

“Now, Sweeny, young fellow, my lad,” he 
began, ‘‘I want to ask you something. Would 
you consider me a handsome man?” 

“T would,” the assistant replied promptly. 

“Very well,” the purser nodded. ‘‘ Now, an- 
other question, Sweeny. You have heard me 
give opinions on all subjects. Would you con- 
sider me a well-educated man?” 

“T would,’’ Sweeny replied again. 

“Right again. Now think a moment, young 
fellow, my lad. You have seen me under try- 
ing circumstances of all kinds. Would you con- 
sider me a refined man?” 

“T would,’’ the answer came mechanically. 

“Vou are a man of some intelligence, 
Sweeny, and will some day rise in your profes- 
sion. Now do you see any reason why a woman 
of beauty, wealth and social position should 
not fall in love with a man of intelligence, re- 
finement and good looks such as you tell me 
I am? Of course you don’t. Why shouldn’t 
she, young fellow, my lad?” 

And gradually, as he leaned back and drew 
mightily on a long, brown cigar, his mind 
seemed to merge into an atmosphere of happy 
dreams, golden as sunsets. He remembered 
the occasion his eye had caught the first glimpse 
of Constance Durrow in a photograph of a 
Sunday supplement—a small bronzed figure 
on horseback at the Madison Square Garden 
show. 

And, fondly as the purser imagined himself 
to be the discoverer of Constance Durrow’s 
charms, he was not the first or the thousand 
and first. The names of those who had aspired 
to the position of her husband were legion and 
their number as an army with banners. One, 
a poet, had once, some three years before, de- 
scribed her minutely in flowery verse—her low 
forehead, delicately bronzed, from yachting 
and riding, to the color of a statue of antique 
gold; her eyes like topaz; her ears transpar- 
ent like a rare sunset; and her hair like a 
russet mass. He had hesitated over her mouth 
and chin—they were a little too firm for his 
poetic taste; but he compromised by calling 
her lips a pair of curved sword blades and her 
chin the sinuous length of a sweeping wave. 

Her other admirers could hardly rise to these 
heights. Another, as clean a sportsman as ever 
lived, voiced it otherwise: ‘“‘ There are things 
Constance can give other girls a mile at and 
beat hands down—like getting through the 
water at a racing stroke that looks like a motor 
launch, and handling that thick Irish hunter 
as if she were a man. A peach? Oh, say 
something worth while. A peach is poor stuff 
when it comes to her.” 


UT, however high had been the public esti- 

mation of Constance Durrowthree years be- 
fore, however many her friends, how legion her 
admirers, it was nothing to the burst of spon- 
taneous admiration and regard that greeted 
her when, on the death of old Peter Durrow, 
she had decided to run his business herself; to 
manage in so far as she could alone, and after 
that with the aid of the trusted lieutenants 
whom her father had chosen for her, the great 
lumber business he had built up, with its 
humming factories and immense fleet of white- 
sailed ships. 

Her father had sent her, under the care of a 
chaperon, on a tour of the world a year before 
his death; her mother, as beautiful, it is said, as 
ever her daughter was, had died a week after 
Constance was born. Three days after Con- 
stance’s sailing her father had visited a physi- 
cian. 

“You have, I have heard,”’ said the physi- 
cian, “bought a large orange and pineapple 
and coffee plantation somewhere in the West 
Indies.”’ 

“Tn Porto Rico,”’ said Peter Durrow. “I’ve 
bought it, but I’ve never seen it.” 

“Tt would be an ideal place to spend your 
last year in,”’ the doctor said gravely. ‘“‘I’d 
leave next Saturday. I’m sorry. Good-by.”’ 

‘‘Good-by,”’ said Durrow, ‘“‘and thank you 
for being frank.” 

She came home when she heard of his 
death—he had said nothing of his warning; he 
didn’t believe in clouding one year of her life 
with the impending demise. Very bravely 
she took up the work where he had left it, and 
began to run it with the same ideals which she 
had inherited from the old lumberman. Her 
friends remonstrated. That was man’s work, 
they said. Why was she doing it? 

“Tam doing it,”’ she answered, ‘‘ because my 
father has done everything he possibly could 
for me, and naturally I should like to make 
him proud of me.” 
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TASTY morsel 
of Purity Cross 
Creamed Chicken a 
la King served with 
riced potatoes, in a 
ramequin. 


The Most Aristocratic 
Dish in the World 


—the delicious dish of Kings, Clubmen 
and Fifth Avenue folk—now prepared 
ready to serve in a moment! 
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Leng MWCdE SS 
teamed Svea 


ala ki 


—a symphony of fresh farm poultry, fine 
tender mushrooms, a few ripe red pimentos, 
and rich golden cream dressing—ready to serve 








on toast, in patties, and many other ways, A LA KING 

as a delightful dinner course, a luncheon, a ' Made with a refined scnse 
Sunday night supper, after cards, or the sur- 0 f niceties Ready toservue BY 
prise dish for emergency and gala occasions. ‘f STor in PATTY SHELLS }¢ 


Only 25c and 50c at best grocers’ 
Sent direct at $1.45 or $2.85, half dozen respective sizes, 
express prepaid if you mention your best grocer’s name. 
Write for booklet, ‘‘Purity Cross Creamed Chicken 4 la King, 
How and When,”’ mentioning best grocer. 


PURITY CROSS, Inc. 
MODEL KITCHEN 
Route 2A, Orange, N. J 








Buy Insurance When 


You Buy Your Spoons 


No need to buy Sterling silver to get 
lifetime wear! In all Holmes & Edwards 
patterns we make the staple pieces—tea, 
table and dessert spoons, and table and 
dessert forks—in two grades, one special 
heavy plate of highest quality, and the 
other with heavy pieces of solid silver 
inlaid, before plating, in the backs of 
bowls and handles, where the constant 
wear comes. 


For as little as a dollar more a dozen for 
teaspoons (tablespoons and forks in pro- 
portion) you can get your silver with this 
inlaid feature—a practical insurance at a 
trifling cost. It is sold under a positive 
guarantee. 


Holmes & Edwards Silver Inlaid is the 
one brand in which you can get this in- 
surance feature. 

Ask about it at your dealer’s or write for 

catalog ‘£128-Y’’ showing all patterns. 


The HOLMES & EDWARDS 
SILVER COMPANY 
International Silver Co. 
Successor 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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In the Belfast Linen Finish 


Even if Indian Head cost as much as linen instead of only 15c to 25c a yard, I’d 


Because Indian Head stays crisp and fresh so much 
longer, it means a big saving, also, in laundering. 


Iron while very damp with a very hot 


This dress I have on is also Indian Head. 


Indian Head comes in soft and in linen finish 
different widths from 33 to 44 inches wide, selling from 
15c to 25c the yard. Some stores carry Indian Head in 
the White (or Wash Goods) Section, others in the Do- 
The name Indian Head is always 


Dept. 36, P. O. Box 1206 


Amory, Browne & Co. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


s little suits and 


Practically all nurses’ white uniforms, they say, are Indian Head—that’s why 
nurses always look so immaculate and attractive. 
know there is nothing like it for children’ 


And I 





Doll’s Dress 
for 6 cents 
in stamps 


Sample of Indian 
Head cut and ready 
to sew. Will delight 
your little girl and 
show you the qual- 
ity of Indian Head. 
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YOU CAN BE A NURS 


Home training 


nursing. 
and graduate nurses. 
rience. 
Hospital of Philadelphia. 





in general, medical, 
obstetrical, gynecological and surgical 
Instruction by physicians 
20 years’ expe- | 
Affiliated with The Central 
Send for 


free books to Miss Frazier, Superin- 
tendent Philadelphia School for Nurses, 


| Write for New Free 


Booklet of 


Styles ted! 
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ano Skirts 


Made to your measure in a variety of 


Grace Minor, Inc., Dept. A, 783 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Send for 
Trial Cake 


Elsie Janis, the in- 
imitable star of 
vaudeville—clever, vi- 
vacious, of charming 
beauty—is a constant 

if the Pink Com- 
_Plexion Cake. She says, 
“Your Sempre Giovine 
is splendid.” 


Sempre Giovine 


Pronounced. Sem- pray | Jo-ve-nay 
ng “Always Youngs” a 
Everyone a’ ce this unique pink cake 
for the complexion is delighted. It keeps 
the skin clear, soft and smooth. And it is so 
economical and convenient. No massaging 
necessary —no crumbling. Try a cake today. 


At All Drug and Department Stores 
Send 2c (coin or 
stamps) for lib- 
eral /-day trial 
cake. The first 
trial will aston- 
ish and delight 


you. Send now. 
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**Yes, I made it 
with Dexter.’’ 


And more than merely a pretty scarf— it 
wears, launders — and always looks good, 
7X it’s made of 











* Dexter ’”’ 


Your dealer has ‘ or can get it be you. 
FREE Handsome designs, full directions sent 


free on request. 


NEW CROCHET BOOKS, 32 pages of fascinating 
crochet designs, handsomely illustrated, full direc- 
tions, sent for 25c. For introductory purposes onlv, a 
ball of Dexter Cordonnet No. 30, white, sent FREE 
with each book. 


DEXTER YARN CO. 


Dept D Pawtucket, R. J. 
























































3-in-One banishes rust and tarnish from the bath- 
room and kitchen, from metal-work of all kinds 
all over the house. 


es 
3-in-One 
on a soft cloth and see how magically it brightens up the nickeled 


bathroom fixtures, the gas stove, the gas and electric fixtures, all 
house hardware, knives, silverware. 


9 3-in-One will not wear away the nickel-plating on bathroom fixtures. It 
is a pure oil compound—contains no acid or grit. 


Sold at all stores—in 10c, 25c and 50c bottles and 25c Handy Oil Cans. 
FREE=—Liberal sample of 3-in-One Oil and Dictionary of Uses. 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 42 CVM. Broadway, N. Y. 


Put a few drops of 


Try it. 
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But wasn’t she ever going to marry? they 
asked 

““Of course Iam,” she said. ‘‘ When as big a 
man as my father comes along I’m not going 
to waste a minute—if he’ll have me.” 

And she had prospered amazingly. Women 
had befriended her. Men had faced her with 
the frank look in their eyes with which they 
gaze upon a clean, straight man. Her work- 
men and foremen had rallied about her as the 
tall lances of France had gathered to the white 
banner of the Maiden of Orleans. She had 
gained great strength from the work, great in- 
dependence, and had lost not one whit of her 
womanliness in the trial. When she took a hol- 
iday she enjoyed it, as she was enjoying this, 
her first trip to her plantation near San Juan, 
because she felt she had earned it. 

The purser was worried by no delinquencies 
on his part. He awoke from his pleasant 
reverie to obtain more corroboration from the 
assistant. 

‘‘Here’s the case in point, Sweeny, young 
fellow, my lad,’”’ he began. ‘‘I like this Miss 
Durrow, and, as you say, there is no reason 
why she shouldn’t like me, and you go farther 
and you say there is no reason why she 
shouldn’t marry me. You have admitted that 
I am handsome, educated, have natural refine- 
ment. I have shown her about the ship, talked 
to her, made myself pleasant. Now listen, 
Sweeny, young fellow, my lad: would you say, 
as far as your meager experience of life goes, 
that I have made an impression?” 

“T would,” nodded Sweeny. 

“Very well again. Now listen, young fellow, 
my lad, and let it be a lesson to you on the in- 
constancy of women. I lay myself out to be 
pleasant to that girl. I give her to understand 
that my regard for her may some day become 
something stronger than that—and then this 
nickel-plated brigand of the Balkans comes 
along and she drops me. I want you to under- 
stand, Sweeny, young fellow, that this man 
Lynn is not in my class. He is nothing but a 
bluff, Sweeny, take it from me. He is not there 
with the natural refinement or—what can I do 
for you, Mr. Lynn?” 


OR the brown face and pleasant smile of 

the soldier of fortune had appeared in the 
doorway. He nodded amiably to both, and 
stroked his short mustache with boyish em- 
barrassment. 

a | just wanted to know this, Mr. Hulst,’’ he 
said in his low, caressing voice: ‘‘ Would any 
steward want for any purpose to come into my 
stateroom at two in the morning; and, if so, 
couldn’t he wake me up instead of trying to 
pick the lock of my door?” 

““No one would want to go into your room at 
that hour,” the purser answered with a puzzled 
frown; ‘‘and certainly no one would try to 
pick a lock.” 

“T must have dreamed it,’ Lynn laughed 
good-naturedly. ‘‘I thought somebody was 
trying to enter last night, so I jumped up and 
switched on the light. I opened the door and 
thought I saw someone run down the deck in 
the darkness. I must have dreamed it though.” 

“OR, , yes, you must have,”’ the purser laughed 
back. ‘‘The difference of atmosphere between 
ocean and land,”’ he said, as if quoting a pam- 
phlet, ‘‘is liable to be disturbing at first to the 
landsman. A mentality is engendered ——”’ 

“Quite so,’’ Lynn interrupted dryly. “I 
found that somebody dropped this outside my 
door hastily about that time.” 

He fished out of his pocket a steel sphere, 
about three inches in diameter, covered with 
leather like a baseball. Through a perforation 
near the surface a heavy leather thong ran, so 
that the ball could be hung from the wrist. 
Lynn threw it on the desk. 

‘Would you kindly announce on your bulle- 
tin board,’’ he said, ‘‘that a particularly evil 
form of blackjack has been found? And when 
you discover the loser, please introduce me to 
oe I should like to see the man who operates 
that.” 

““We’ve got some tough sailors on board,” 
the purser admitted. ‘‘It’s hard to get anyone 
to go to sea now. It probably belongs to one 
of them.” 

“Perhaps,” John Lynn commented dryly. 
‘“There’s one thing more I want to ask you. Is 
there any passenger on board not on the list?” 

“‘There’s just one party,” the purser an- 
swered—‘‘a Chinese gentleman and his valet. 
He’s going down to study the grapefruit situa- 
tion. He’s an expert on citrus growths. He 
hasn’t stirred from his stateroom since he came 
on board.” 

“A Chinese gentleman’’—Lynn thought for 
a moment—‘“‘and his valet. H’m! Would you 
mind telling me his name?” 

His name is Dr. Wu Li-Lang,”’ the purser 
answered. _ He © comes from some Portuguese 
place in China - 

‘Macao,” Lynn broke in quickly. ‘The 
name is unknown to me,”’ he mused. ‘‘I never 
heard of a Chinese gentleman being interested 
in grapefruit. Macao!” He grinned. ‘‘I wish 
I'd kept that blackjack. Well, thank you. 
Good afternoon.” 





HEY stood together at the bow of the 

liner, John Lynn and she. Flying fish 
slipped over the tops of the waves like stones 
skimming on a pond. From overhead the sun’s 
rays dropped in a molten shower. Tolee a four- 
masted schooner beat southward to St. Thomas, 
bulging with white sails. A massed white ef- 
fect of cumulus clouds rose gracefully weather- 
ward like the feathery discharge of ordnance. 
The bows of the steamer dipped gently and rose 
again, like a well-nigh perfectly balanced board. 

“And you are a descendant of Ponce de 
Leon!” Constance Durrow gasped. “I think 
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ASK FOR 
the 


METAL 


BOTTLE 
with the 


SPRING 


HE metal hot water bottle has 
made good. Its reliability, long 
wear and the many advantages 
over the rubber bottle have given it a 
place in every household. But there is 
a difference in metal bottles. Besure 
and get ‘‘the bottle with a spring.” 


ELLO 


Metal 
Hot Water Bottle 


Heat expands. Cold contracts. The heating 
and cooling of the metal creates a strain. Un- 
less you have a spring inside the bottle to 
take care of the strain you may in a short 
time have a mess of misshapen metal on your 
hands. The spring is an exclusive Cello 
feature covered with patents. Therefore the 
only feasible metal hot water bottle is the 
Cello. It is the original metal hot water bottle. 
Ask for ‘‘the bottle with the spring.” 

Sold with a guarantee, not a caution. Proof 
against boiling water, cracking, bursting and 
leaking. Always ready. A dainty blue flannel 
bag comes with every bottle and gives it 
extra comfort. 


Cello One Fifty. A new style of coppered steel. 
Nickel oar 3-pint size. Ransavicabie 
price of $1.50. 


Cello 250. Of nickeled brass. The finest 
metal hot water bottle that is made. Beauti- 
ful workmanship and finish. Holds 3 pints. 
Price $2.50. 

At your dealer’s. If he hasn’t the 
Cello order direct from us giving 
dealer’s name. Parcel post prepaid. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back. 


A. S. Campbell Company 
283 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 
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Polished Silver! 





There’s the Rub 


How its brilliancy delights the 
school-girl, the bride and the 

. matron—but time 
is a robber of 
beauty, and tarnish 
soon mars the silver 
sheen. 


During thelast half 
century Electro-Sili- 
con has been the 
safeanddependable 
polishing preparation, recommended by 
grandma to daughter and daughter’s daughter. 


It produces a most brilliant polish and does not 
mar or wear away the finest surface. There is 
no substitute for the safe and sure silver polish. 


Beware of preparations that remove the 
tarnish and the silver also. 


You can purchase Electro-Silicon in cream 
form as well as powder. The cream form, 
which is wonderfully popular, comes in a neat 
tin box with a friction top—very convenient 
and efficient—10c, large glass jar 25c, pow- 
der form 10c. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 









Send for Samples—For two cents 
in stamps we will send samples of 
Electro-Silicon Cream and Powder. 
Write to-day. 


ELECTRO- 


SILICON CO. 
28 Cliff St. NY. 
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No. 523 $1.50. Box of Dainties, containing scented 
corset sachet, two silk corset lacings, 4 rolls of different 
colored tape and tape needle, al attractively boxed 
aa” -colored card. A useful and welcome 
novelty 





No. 329 $3.50. Pocket Knife of Solid 10K Gold. A 
very useful article for the man’s Waldemar chain. 
Three script or block letters engraved free. Knife is 
2% inches — 


No. 345 $1.00. Brooch of 
solid 10K Gold. Forget- 
me-not center with enam- 
eled petals and pearl. A 
very pretty brooch at a 
special price. 





Our Money-Saving Prices Can Make 
Your Christmas an Economical One 
The approaching Christmas season means 
the purchasing of many gifts and in this 
connection we can foresee the beginning of 
our friendship. 
We have proven our worth to over a 
million customers, and our money-saving 


peal to you as they do to them. 

Our location in the jewelry center of the 
world and our enormous merchandising 
power is a distinct advantage in the gather- 
ing of styles and novelties. 


Buy Direct From the Workshop —You 


Save Money 

Our 200-page catalog, containing 10,000 
articles of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
Leather Goods, Novelties, Toiletware, 
Tableware and associated lines, is a gift 
book without equal. 

Send the corner coupon for this great 
Christmas edition. 

Every article is guaranteed 
to satisfy you or we will 
return your money. 
We guarantee 
free, safe and 












Gentlemen : 
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CO" FREE without obligation, 
your 200-page catalog con- 


Ge taining 10,000 articles of jewelry, 
ono 3 nid <a Fine novelties and gifts. 
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“Century” Edition —10c 


is today the peer of any sheet music, 
published anywhere, at any price? 


Selections used by world’s greatest artists 
Here are a few random numbers from 
r ‘‘Century”’ Catalog of 2000 titles:— 


PIANO SOLOS 
Flower Song. . . . Lange | Barcafolle . . . Offenbach 
— Dance . Chaminade Evening Star. . . Wagner 
}- aaa Song Mendelssohn | Sextet “Lucia”. . . Bohm 
owersand Ferns Keiser | Simple Confession Thome 


PIANO DUOS 
Poet and Peasant. . Suppé | Shepherd Boy . . Wilson 
Pure As Snow . . . Lange | Silver Stars . .. . Bohm 
ui Vive Galop. . . Ganz | Valse Bleue ... Margis 
uidilla Bohm | Zampa Overture . Herold 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 
Flower Song. . . . Lange | Serenade ... Schubert 
Traumerei . . . Schumann | Simple Confession Thome 
Humoresque. . . Dvorak | Spring Song Mendelssohn 
VOCAL SOLOS 
Plover Seng Poneeesed Toreador’s Song . . Bizet 
Ave Maria . 


Barcarolle . . . Offenbach 
Gypey Song a e.. Verdi Home to Your M’t’s Verdi 











Ask your dealer to show you “Century” 
Edition and give you a catalog. If he can’t, 
don’t take a substitute, but send your order 
and remittance direct to us, with his name, 
and we will fill it and send you a complete 
catalog free. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., 
225 W. 40th Street, New York 














MAGAZINES 


J.M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency isthe 
largest in the world. You can save money on 
the magazine you want'by writing for 


This Catalog FREE 


} Our new Catalog lists more than 3000 Period- 
| icalsand Club Offers. It’s A Big Money Saver. 
) Send us your name and address on post card 
today and get, this big free catalog. Do it now. 


Agents Wanted. Write for full 


particulars. 





Chicago 





J. M. HANSON- BENNETT Magazine Agency 


726 Brooks Building 


Chicago, Illinois 
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that is one of the most wonderful things I have 
ever heard.” 

“T am afraid the family has treated the old 
warrior rather scurvily,” Lynn laughed. ‘We 
have changed the ‘de Leon’ to Lynn and the 
‘Juan’ to John. But we have enough of the 
old man’s spirit left to roam up and down 
the world looking for adventure.” 

She gazed away eastward where the clouds 
were hanging. She felt suddenly that she 
wanted to go by this man’s side through the 
earth on his quests and journeys, and she expe- 
rienced a feeling of shame that she should feel 
so without any wish expressed on his part that 
she should come. 

How she and he had drifted into talking to 
each other so‘much she hardly knew. An apol- 
ogy on bumping into each other in coming out 
of the dining room; a few comments on the 
weather and on the ship’s daily run; a smile 
exchanged over the execrable and pretentious 
singing of a Neapolitan ballad by an elderly 
passenger—and they were leaning over the rail 
together, watching the saffron seaweed float 
lazily past the liner’s knifelike bows. 

“And you are going down to Porto Rico to 
see old Ponce de Leon’s town?” she smiled. 

““No”’—he laughed heartily—‘‘more senti- 
mental than that, much more sentimental. I 
am going to find Bimini and the Fountain of 
Youth.” 

“Bimini!’? She turned about and looked at 
him with a doubt in her eyes. “‘ And the Foun- 
tain of Youth! You don’t believe in them, 
surely?” 

“T don’t know,’”’ Lynn answered, “‘if I be- 
lieve it or not; but I want to. I have seen as 
marvelous things as that. I have seen magic 
practiced in the Sennyuseh lodges in Africa, 
the greater and the lesser magic; I have seen 
Chinese doctors bring the dead to life, and seen 
witchcraft done in the Balkans. And even the 
Fountain of Youth, which makes old men 
young—that hardly seems a lie after those 
things.” 

“Do you think -you can find it?’”’ she asked 
banteringly. 

“T hope to heaven I can!” he answered. 


HE was shocked to hear the bitter harsh- 

ness in his tones. She turned to look at him, 
and suddenly she noticed how tired his eyes 
were in spite of their perpetual smile, and the 
drawn corners of his mouth and the listless 
shoulders. Something impelled her to ask 
spontaneously why these things were; why 
he, young and free and famous, should need 
rejuvenation in his prime. 

“But you,” she stammered, ‘‘tell me—you 
are a young man—what do you want with the 
Fountain of Youth?” 

He rose from bending over the rail and 
caught it with both hands. His eyes half closed 
and he tensed himself. ‘I need it,” he said 
simply. ‘I’m very tired. The world is as bad 
as when I started fighting. There have been 
few wrongs righted. I have been working all 
along, like old Quixote jousting at the wind- 
mills, and I’m tired of it.” 

She felt she wanted to put her hand out and 
catch his. All his words, she knew, were tum- 
bling out of his heart, as a seething pot over- 
flows. And she felt somehow that she was the 
first woman or man to hea~ him speak thus. 

** And my occupation’s gone,”’ he said; ‘‘they 
don’t want soldiers any more. Over in Europe 
they are not fighting with swords and rifles and 
lances. They are fighting with money and gas 
and food. Never a horse, never a banner; 
never the sound of a fife or the throb of a drum. 
Greasy mechanics oil guns and press buttons; 
mathematicians calculate on paper where a 
ton of shrapnel is going to land. Good men are 
dying in ditches without a chance for their 
lives—poisoned, starved, mangled. That’s not 
war; that’s a butcher’s slaughter house.” A 
queer involuntary spasm passed over his face. 
She knew he was thinking of old comrades who 
were dead. “I’m afraid I need Bimini badly.” 
He laughed as a sort of apology. 

“And I hope to heaven you find it,’’ she said 
sincerely, with a film of moisture in her eyes; 
and she moved from his side quickly to leave 
him by himself, as one leaves alone a man 
whose heart is aching. 


HE clouds which had been threatening 
on the horizon swung into a drifting wind. 
The sea rose in long, easy pulsations and rolled 
the liner from side to side like a child’s cradle. 
The faint white outlines of a barkentine to 
starboard oscillated like a swinging pendulum. 
Constance Durrow sprang down the com- 
panionway from bows to promenade deck 
easily, lightly, like a gull finishing his swoop. 
Beside her, with the quick, loping stride of his 
race, came Pedro de Azala, the young Porto 
Rican poet-patriot, whom his followers called 
the ‘‘Thrush of Boriquen.”” They swung over 
and caught the rail. 

“Tt’s really too bad,’’ De Azala muttered 
peevishly. “I wanted your first glance of 
Porto Rico to be the most dazzling thing your 
eyes ever rested on. It is the most beautiful 
place on earth 

She wasn’t die to him very intently. 
Across from her on the weather side of the deck 
John Lynn was talking to the first officer, a 
lank, cadaverous man with a bald head and 
a black walrus mustache. The wind brought 
her the mate’s conversation. 

“T tell you, Mr. Lynn,” he complained, 
‘sailing isn’t what it used to be. They don’t 
need sailors on a steam vessel—just mechanics. 
Where do you need the art and science of navi- 
gation in running this tin tub?” 

The Porto Rican still continued his eulogy 
of his native country. ‘‘We call it ‘Boriquen, 
the lovely land, the daughter of the sea and 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 106 
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THE ISLAND OF 
YOUTH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 105) 


the sun,’ Miss Durrow,”’ he said in his throaty 
voice. ‘‘Listen,’”’ and he began singing in a 
rhythmic, vibrating minor: 


Esta es la linda tierra que bus eo yo, 
Es Boriquen la hija, la hija del mar y el sol! 


“And it’s there that John Lynn is going 
to find his Fountain of Youth,” she said, not 
knowing she was speaking aloud. 

The Porto Rican swung around and looked 
at her quizzically. Laughter bubbled in his 
brown eyes. ‘And he told you that?” He 
laughed. 

She looked at De Azala with anger in her face. 
“What is he going for then?” she asked 
blindly. 

‘“Wherever John Lynn goes, there’s trouble,” 
the Porto Rican replied; ‘‘there’s a war or a 
revolution. He’s going to some of the West 
Indies— British, Danish, French or Amer- 
ican—to start a revolt probably — or to look 
for treasure. But Bimini? No!’ 

She turned around and looked over toward 
Lynn. 


ea mate was continuing his jeremiad 
against modern vessels. ‘‘And the sailors 
in our days were different,” he complained. 
He leaned over the rail and ‘pushed out a con- 
temptuous finger at an able-bodied seaman 
who was swabbing the deck with a broom. 
“Look at that charwoman,” he sneered. 

Lynn laughed and leaned far over the side. 

A passenger came around the deck at a run 
as the ship tilted with a lurch; he stopped and 
steadied himself. Constance Durrow watched 
him for a moment and recognized him as a man 
who had sat by himself all the voyage, a red- 
headed six-footer with the build of a giant. He 
moved unsteadily across the stern. The port 
side of the vessel rose to the swell; the passen- 
ger shot forward like a catapult. 

“Oh!” she said suddenly, and clung back 
to the rail in fright. 

The red-headed passenger had struck Lynn 
heavily in his plunge forward, with a clumsy 
adroitness that seemed somehow premedi- 
tated. 

She saw Lynn pitch forward for a minute, 
slip his feet into the bars of the rail, recover his 
balance and slip aside. He sprang to the deck 
like a flash, his lameness gone. His shoulders 
balanced for a moment, and then his right hand 
licked out like the paw of a cat. It caught the 
red-headed man’s jaw with a sound like a 
mallet striking wood. The red-headed man 
spun like a teetotum and dropped in a crum- 
pled heap. 

The mate looked at Lynn with some stern- 
ness on his face. ‘‘Man, you’ve got a fierce 
temper,” he said reprovingly. 


“ONSTANCE DURROW looked aghast. 
The Porto Rican smiled. Slowly and 
dazedly the passenger picked himself up. 

Lynn moved toward him. As he moved, he 
suggested the easy movement of a panther. 
One could imagine the brown, satinlike muscles 
slipping around his shoulders and chest. 

“TI am sorry, dear sir,” he apologized, but 
his voice beneath its soft purr sounded as hard 
as steel. ‘‘I am sorry I lost my temper. But I 
always lose my temper when I am bumped like 
that.”” He opened his coat and showed the 
blue haft of an automatic nestling between 
chest and arm. “I am always ready for any 
little matter like this, do you see? Y ou under- 
stand? Thanks so much—and sorry! 

He turned and swung down the deck with 
practiced sea legs. 

The Porto Rican bellowed with laughter. 
He stopped suddenly and whistled. His eyes 
closed shrewdly. 

“They want to kill Lynn pretty hard, if they 
try it in broad daylight. Nice work too. Subtle 
accident. Cast him overboard in a sea like 
this. Not a chance,’’ he mused. 

He turned and laughed at the girl’s scared 
face. 

“But they'll have to work twenty- -four hours 
a day to catch John Lynn napping. 
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vision of womanhood. Self-pity stirred him 
to his marrow. He counted as already lost 
what was only dazzling. He’d thought a girl’s 
kiss and a sighing promise given under the 
stars stood for something. For three years. 
he’d treasured the memory of that single kiss, 
the words of that promise in his inmost heart, 
laboring toilfully against the day of wonderful 
fulfillment. ‘‘Now look at her—flashing her 
valley ways, dressing herself up like a circus 
pe-rade.”” And why? Just to show him, Bud 
Givins, that he didn’t count! 

Bud eased a shoulder against a joist and 
drew back his face into the shadow of a spray 
of spruce as the vision of imprisoned sunlight 
romped past him in the arms of Jim Blansome, 
that fresh bull-donkey man from Deep Cafion 
—but not before a flash from blue eyes had 
come his way, and the parting of rosy lips 
over little, white teeth gave him recognition. 
Huh! Kidding him, was she? Handing him 
the laugh just to let him know where he got 
off! Well, she’d better 

“Mr. Givins, it’s about time you asked me 
to dance with you!” 
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throat, said ‘‘ Wait now,” and tried again. 
As if they were another’s over which he had \ SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATIO N, DETROIT 
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T WAS one hot, still afternoon a week. after 

the birthday dance that Cherrily Merrilly 
wheedled the vantage of a seat on one of the 
big tractors bound from the mill back to the 
cutting in Deep Cafion. Because she was not 
allowed to ride on the tractor was her chief 
reason for insisting upon the privilege. The 
circumstance that she chose a tractor going 
back to Deep Cafion instead of one headed for 
Deer Creek or over the ridge into Bald Butte 
Gulch—well, that is a personal matter into 
which neither you nor I havea right to inquire. 

The tractor, with its three empty log trucks 
creaking and protesting behind, churned slowly 
up the road away from the log pond to the sum- 
mit of Deer Ridge, old Quartz Billings tooling 
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7 ; made especially to your meas- smell of burning pitch was wafted back from 

a | | gd dl gwed = 7 Be the fire box. Clangorous was the still air with 

4 - No other corset in all the the voice of the saws back there in that strad- 

3 world does what the wonderful dling mill beside the log pond: dull drone of 


q @ Rejuveno does—at the Panama-Pacific Exposition it was 
: awarded the Gold Medal—the highest award. It supports 
and reduces the abdomen in such a healthful way, and so 
improves the circulation that physicians recommend it. 
Write for booklet of Spencer Corsets for every purpose. 
If you have a growing daughter, insure her future health 
A and figure with a Spencer, 


THE BERGER BROS. CO. 
141 DERBY AVE. NEW HAVEN, CONN. ' 


bandsaw stripping the slabs from the dripping 
butt logs; savage snarl of buzzers biting through 
living heart of wood; yap-yapping of planers 
at their polishing. All the welter and uproar 
attending this slaughter of the Sierra giants! 
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Look for this 
little white ticket 
on every yard. 


Write for Fall and Winter supplement of style 
book “Veils.” Address Dept. A. 
E. & Z. Van Raalte, Fifth Ave. at 16th St., N. Y. C. 
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Be 
Curious! 





Smooth Snug Fitting Hosiery will 
make your shoes more comfortable 


Those who wear Burson Hose enjoy the double comforts of 
snug-fitting hosiery that is also seamless. 


These smooth stockings are restful to the feet, yet as trim 
and chic as anyone could wish for. 


BURSON 


FASHIONED HOSE 








are not like ordinary stockings. They are made 
on patented machines that actually knit-in the 
shape of the foot, ankle and calf. This special 
process does away with all seams without sacri- 
ficing shape. 


Burson Hose are made in Cotton, Lisle, Mercer- 
ized and Art Silk. Prices 25¢ to 75 


Soldin most leading stores. 
If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, write us. Booklet 
mailed free upon request. 


Burson Knitting Co. 
611 Lee Street Rockford, Ill. 




















"& Send Me Your Hair 


I will make your old hair new at little 
cost, or take your cast-off switches, comb- 
ings, etc., as part payment on new, high 
class hair goods, toilet articles, perfumes, 
ostrich feathers, corsets, etc. Get somc- 
thing you need for something you are 
not using. Write for liberal offer and free 
Beauty Book. Your combings made into 
switches, $1.50. Mail your hair today. 


ANNA AYERS, Dept. 239, 4GenTs * 
220 South State St., Chicago WANTED 


I The University of Chicago 


STUDY For detailed in- : 
formation address "7 


25th Year U.of C. (Div.0) Chicago, Ill. ™ 
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tchell 
Tower a_i 












in addition to resident § 
work, offers also instruc- |g 
tion by correspondence. § 

















This new book is full of new, original 
ideas in tatting easily made by anyone 
with the simple directions and large, 
clear illustrations. Price 10c and 2c 
for postage—12c in all. 


RICHARDSON SILK CO. 


Makers of Richardson Spool and Embroidery 
Silks, R. M. C. Cotton, etc. 
Dealers, write for special proposition. 


305 W. Adams St., Dept. 851, Chicago, Ill. 






WE WAN RELIABLE AGENTS to show our beau- 

tiful and exclusive line of Shirt Waist 
and Suit Materials, Handkerchiefs, etc. This is an exceptional 
opportunity for you. Excellent territory. No experience required.Sam- 
ples FREE. Mitchell & Church Co., 349 Water St., Binghamton, N. Y. 

















This new, absorbingly interesting 
game will keep the children happy 
by the hour. Game complete with 
6 Chalmers Pearl Buttons with 
which to play it, free, for only a 2c 
stamp to cover mailing expense. Send now! 
We do this to familiarize you with Chalmers 
Pearls—the best pearl buttons made. Buttons 
are color perfect, centers extra strong and 
| holes do not cut thread. Only 5c to 10c a card 
for Quality A. Quality B for less. Return five 
empty cards to us with only 5c and get a 
handsome 


SOLID SILVER THIMBLE 
(Stamped Sterling) 
Chalmers Pearls are good for every button pur- 


pose. On sale everywhere. We are the larg- 
est manufacturers of Pearl Buttons in the 












TURNED ANKLE STRAIGHTENED 


Straightens Weak Ankles 


Prevent your child having foot 
trouble by taking care of his feet 
while he is young. Coward Shoes 
strengthen weak arches and support 
turned ankles. 

FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 


Sold nowhere else 
Mail Orders Filled Send for Catalog 
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Harvey Chalmers & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

















JAMES S. COWARD 
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| world—we make 7,000 a minute. 
262-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York | 








DDING 


100 Engraved Invitations, $7.50, 
100, $2.50 deliv. 


ADDEY 


the highest quality 
prices. 


Wedding Invitations at reasonable 
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Thetractor came to the brink of Deep Cafion, 
a fearsome gash in the fabric of the mountains, 
near fifteen hundred feet down, and with sides 
almost as sheer as a church steeple. Men cut 


-trees down in that hole, nevertheless, loaded 


them on little cars and dropped these along a 
gravity track to the hoist. On the brink of the 
chasm a bull donkey engine was anchored; its 
two-thousand-foot wire rope stretched down 
to the cafion floor to grapple these log cars and 
draw them at a worm’s pace up the cafion wall 
to the level above. Each car, after it had been 
unloaded, slid down the steep track, dragging 
the cable after it by its own weight. 

** Riding the car” was a task as hazardous as 
any under Whipsaw Merrill’s dominion. One 
who did it trusted his life to the inch-thick 
wire rope and the hand of Jim Blansome, who 
tended the bull donkey’s drum. 


HE last log had just been canted off the 

cafion car, and Blansome was preparing to 
drop the carrier down the pit, when Cherrily 
Merrilly hopped off the incoming tractor and 
took her place on the car. 

‘Hey there!” Blansome roared in mock 
anger. “’Gainst the rules!” 

**Rules have changed since I came back,”’ 
she mocked, tucking her short corduroy skirt 
under her laced walking boots. ‘Let her down 
fast, Jim.” 

The “bull donkey” man heaved his shoul- 
ders resignedly, and threw over his lever. In 
five minutes the girl was down in the musky 
gloom of the cafion, with the noise of rushing 
water in her ears. A great patch of flowering 
azalea straddled the stream, filling all the nar- 
row gash in the mountains with cloying per- 
fume. Up beyond a bend in the green trench 
sounded a slither of brake on wheels. Then 
two laden cars swung around the track curve. 
A man, standing below the piled-up log butts 
on the forward car, braked it with a stick set 
against a wheel of the truck. He was Bud 
Givins—not the stiff and uncomfortable Bud, 
incased in a boiled shirt and ‘‘best pants,’’ the 
Bud of the cookhouse dance, but Foreman Bud 
of Deep Cafion cutting, easy and rangy in his 
working clothes, competent at a job he knew. 

‘Hullo, Bud!” she hailed, frank camara- 
derie of the old, familiar days in her tone. Her 
eyes invited him to forget whatever embarrass- 
— the cookhouse dance may have brought 

im. 

But Bud was not the forgetting kind; stiff- 
necked was his pride and willful his sense of 
hurt. He lifted his floppy black hat and 
gravely inclined his head as the cars slipped 
slowly past the girl. 

Fifty feet beyond was the switch, and the 
waiting grip of the hoisting rope. Under the 
persuasion of the brake the laden cars creaked 
to a halt at that place. Bud was hooking the 
cable grip into the ring of the “‘dog’’—a ring- 
bolt driven into the topmost log of the forward 
car’s chained triangle of tree trunks—when 
Cherrily Merrilly appeared at the side of the 
car. She had followed down the track after 
Bud had passed her so cavalierly. A spot of 
color flamed dangerously in each cheek. 

““You must be fairly busy, Mister Givins, 
when you can’t say ‘ Howdy’ toa lady.” Out- 
thrust chin and narrowed eyes warned that 
this was mere picket firing, and that the heavy 
artillery was rapidly coming up. 

The man on the car looked down into the 
flushed face, saw a stray filament of golden 
hair blown by the wind across the saucily up- 
tilted nose; yet he would not be beguiled. 
‘Guess I know my business,” he answered 
evenly; “know handlin’ logs better than cut- 
tin’ pigeon wings on a cookhouse floor.” 

“Oh, but you did that beautifully!” Cher- 
rily Merrilly launched the harpoon with re- 
lentless hand. “I just came over to Deep 
Cafion today to compliment you on your 
dancing.” 


UD’S face fired up like flame in pitch shav- 

ings. He answered not a word but smote the 
head of the ringbolt a final precautionary blow 
with a maul, and gave two tugs on the signal 
rope carrying up the cafion side to the ‘‘bull 
donkey” on the brink. The long steel snake 
stretching down between the rails slowly 
tauted; there was a premonitory creaking and 
sighing of the chain-lashed logs; the cars 
moved. 

Cherrily Merrilly swung herself lightly to the 
front of the forward car and, with the nimble- 
ness of a cat, scaled the face of the log triangle 
to sit on the topmost one behind the ringbolt 
coupling. Instantly Bud’s hand went out to 
tug the signal cord. The cars came to rest. 

**?Gainst the rules for you to ride the car and 
you know it. You'll have to get off.”’ He said 
this in cold anger. 

A flash of blue flame from the girl’s eyes 
blighted him. With one motion she caught the 
binding chain for support, leaned far out from 
her perch on the top log, and seizing the signal 
line gave it two sharp tugs. Again the creak- 
ing and the slow upward climb. She cast him a 
glance of spiteful triumph. 

‘*When you think you’re strong enough to 
lay down rules to Chery! Merrill just drop me a 
post card saying so, Mr. Givins,’”’ she cooed. 
‘*Rules—I don’t know the word!” 

The man gave her a quick look and mounted 
the car, standing on the round flank of the 
lowermost log of the triangle, steadying him- 
self with a hand on the chain. She, above him, 
could see only a little of his face; that much 
burning red. 

As the cars took the upward pitch she had to 
stretch herself flat to keep her balance, so steep 
was the angle of the incline. Neither spoke. 
Perhaps half of the ascent had been covered 
when the speed slackened. Of a sudden the 
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No.601—Dress of Silk Taffeta 
Georgette Crépe Trimmed 


No.704—Coat of All Wook 
Diagonal Cheviot 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG! 
Buy NEW YORK Styles 


DIRECT from the MANU- 
FACTURER at WHOLESALE 


PRICES plus a small amount to cover the 
cost of handling single sales. . 
When you order from our Catalog you know 
- exactly how your garment will look, for the 
' illustrations are photographs taken from life. 
They represent the best styles, as selected by 
our critical New York customers at our Show- 
- rooms, 307 Fifth Avenue. 
‘1 Save $5 to $10 and get the same Styles, Work- 
' manship and Fabrics as are shown in the Smart 
Fifth Avenue Shops. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. 


Suits $10.50 up; Dresses $5 up; Coats $5 up 
Conservative as well as novelty styles for all ages 


We prepay all express or mail charges 


Te HAMILTON GARMENT Co. 


f Send Postcard for Free Catalog TO-DAY to 


Mail Order Dept. A 11, 134-140 W. 26th St., N. Y. 
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Richardson's new book of complete 
instructions in all branches of Cro- 
cheting, Tattingand Filet work. Full 
of new, original designs, Given Ab- 
solutely Free to any lady sending 
2c in stamps or silver for one 
full size ball of 


RICHARDSON’S 
R. M. C. Cordonnet; Art 65 


Thisis the genuine Mercerized Cordonnet 
Cotton in universal use. Order ball bysize. Send 
only 12c, and you will receive this valuable book free. We pay 
all shipping charges. Made in 
White, Sizes— 3, 5, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80. 
Ecru, Sizes— 3, 5, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60. — 
© With each order for 5 or more balls at 
Special Offer 10c each, we will include, FREE, our new 
Book of Crocheted Yokes in addition to the Crochet Book if 
unable to obtain cotton at your dealer's. The Yoke Book is 12¢ 
if purchased separately. Offer good in U. S. only. 
ACT ! Write for this introductory offer today. 
RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY, Dept. 2018, Chicago, Ill. 
Makers of Richardson's Spool and Embroidery Silks 


Many 
New 
Designs 


















Dealers, write for special proposition 





SIESTA surreas 


For Every Member of the Family 
SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 


The slipper featuring a soft, fleecy lamb’s 
wool insole. Look for SIESTA trademark 
on the sole —it assures slipper comfort. 
Send us your dealer's name if he cannot 
supply you and we will mail you illus- 
trated folder. The design shown comes 
in 24 colors. Your order shipped at once 
upon receipt of check or money order. 
e Wiley, Bickford, Sweet Co. 
54 King St. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Give shade 
desired and size 
of street shoe. 


No. 917 
Price $1.50 ¥ 








ISTMAS 
INDIVIDUAL 





three Hexagon pencils (assorted colors), your name stamped in gold, 





Individual or Firm (limit 30 letters) sent Post Paid upon receipt of 25 
cents. A host of friends, a Class or a Club remembered at little cost. 


State colors. Write name plainly. Money refunded if not satis- 


factory. Send check or money order. Orders promptly filled. 





F. 0. BALLARD, The “Pencil Man,’’ 10 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 





Vaudeville Sketch- Entertainments, 
es, Monologs, Dia- Pantomimes, 
logs, Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, 


Musical Pieces, Minstrel Material, Make-up Good 


Large Catalog Free. T. 8. DENISON & CO., Dept. 37, Chicago 
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Surprisingly low prices 
for quality and style 


Albrecht Furs 
















































Mustration 1855 eS ; 
showsour Mode 

No. 20 and Each Fur Honestly 
Edna Muff, 

Alaska Named 

Cross Fox. 


Hundreds of readers of 
The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal have bought by 
mail and worn Albrecht 
Quality Furs for over 
seventeen years. They 
have found from experi- 
ence that they can get 
a larger variety of styles 
and kinds of furs from 
which to make their 
selection and at prices 
that are surprisingly 
low. Foroversixty-one 
years Albrecht has led 
in honest quality, high 
grade workmanship 
and newest correct 
styles — worn 
by women of 
fashionevery- 
where — 
everything 
shipped on 
money back 
if not satis- 
fied guar- 
antee. 


on Request 


You needa 
new fur set, 
muff, scarf, 
or coat —so 
before you 
decide atleast 
investigate — 
getour Big1917 
Fur Book, illus- 
trating and de- 
scribing in de- 
tail the correct 
furs and the 
proper styles, 
also contain- 
ing complete 

information 

about allkinds 

of furs — at 

prices which 

will fit your 

pocketbook. 

Furs are being 
worn more this 
season than ever 
before. Write at 


once for our 1917 (Illustration 


é hows Model 
Fur Book No. 102, a 466.2 
address Dept. A-2, Sink trim 
enclosing 3c stamp med Hudson 
for postage — no seal coat.) 


obligation. 





a). BABCOCK'S” 
7 CORYLOPSIS oF JRPAN>. 7 
TALC POWDER 2) 
“The take of, the boudagy” ' f Pes 


Babcock’s Corylopsis is the smooth- 
est of fine talc, with an inimitable 
alluring fragrance. Won't you try it? 
15c— Canada 25c 
A P Babcock Co 


Send 2c for sample 
118 W 14 St New York 








A 
Every Woman 


should write for a copy 
of that charming 
story, ‘‘Her Home,” 
and samples of 


Mooré Push-Pins 


and other Moore Push devices for hang- 
ing pictures, pennants, calendars, 
without defacing your walls. Once 
tried, you will never again use 
nails or tacks. Simply “‘push 
them in with your fingers.”’ } 


Moore Push-Pins, 10* ( 


glass heads, stee per 














points, 2 sizes packet 
Moore Pushless Hangers—the “hanger with 
the twist’"’—for heavy pictures, hall racks, etc., 
weiching up to 100 Ibs.—4 sizes. 10c per pkt. 
Sold by all stationery, har@ware, photo- 
supply stores, or by mail. 


ral MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 118 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


rr BECOME 
\ A NURSE 


WE have trained thou- 
/V sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as nurses. 
Send for “How I Became 
a Nurse’—248 pages with 
actual experiences. 48 
illustrated lesson pages free. 


Fifteenth Year 
TheChautauqua School 
of Nursing 
315 MainSt., Jamestown, N.Y. 
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cars bucked back ten feet or more—the slip- 
ping of a loop over the donkey’s drum caused 
it—then came up with a jar. The strain 
snapped the shank of the ringbolt sheer with 
the log. = 

A snaky black cable leaped into the air with 
a singing hiss, and the laden cars dropped— 
dropped with the speed of light. 

In the instant of disaster the girl was con- 
scious of swift succession of action, seeming as 
one. All in the space of a breath came the 
snapping cable—over the front of the log 
pyramid a wildly scrambling shape—the feel 
of an arm about her waist—and a leap into 
nothingness. 

A soothing cold and an odor faintly medicinal 
brought her back. Her hand went to her face 
to brush away the cold and encountered broken 
fronds of fern. She tried to sit up, but some- 
thing at her waist encumbered her. Her hand 
groped and found cloth—a coat sleeve, and un- 
der it the hard form of an arm, still gripping 
her. She turned her head, and her cheek came 
against another cheek. Then, in a flash, she 
read the action of a second, for the body that 
lay under hers was the one that had taken the 
shock of the plunge from the falling log car; 
even the arm about her waist had not released 
its hold. 

The girl did not try again to rise, but only 
lifted herself gently from the shape crushed 
into the ferns beneath her, turned her head 
and brought her lips to brush the cheek 
near hers. 

“Bud! My man—my Bud! Hear me, dear! 
It’s Cherrily—your Cherrily! Oh—oh ——” 

So they found her—the men coming down 
with ropes from the bull donkey engine on the 
crest; they found her pressing a mat of cool 
ferns against his forehead and whispering love 
names into his unheeding ear. And she was as 
unashamed as the world’s first woman caress- 
ing her love. 


UD GIVINS suffered a smashed shoulder, 

which’ put him in the camp’s hospital for a 
week and kept him in a fidgety state of con- 
valescence for two more weeks. 

When he was able to be about, with his 
shoulder in a harness, Whipsaw Merrill gave 
him his ‘‘time,”’ and told him he’d find a job 
somewhere else than Jumbo Camp. The super- 
intendent offered, as terse excuse for discharg- 
ing the foreman of Deep Cafion, the fact that 
he had allowed someone who had no business 
there to ride on the log car. 

But the excuse deceived no one, much less 
the man who had won the name ‘‘ Whipsaw”’ 
in his twenty years of driving men and beasts. 
All the camp had the story of how Jim Blan- 
some and the canthook crew at the “bull 
donkey” had found Cherrily Merrilly and 
Bud Givins after the accident; nor had the 
girl’s daily visits at the peak-roofed shack, 
where ‘‘ Doc” Mather practiced his somewhat 
primitive art of healing, gone unnoticed. In 
fact Jumbo Mills had shared with Whipsaw 
Merrill an open secret—had relished a romance 
as keenly as the father abhorred it. 

It was Hoppy Lee who played messenger of 
evil tidings to Cherrily Merrilly. He came upon 
her late in the afternoon, as he was padding 
over the trail from the Chinamen’s quarters to 
the cookhouse to prepare the evening meal. 

Hoppy Lee squinched his beady eyes at her 
and singsonged his falsetto opening: ‘“‘Too bad 
papa, him gotchee so big mad on.” 

‘““Wha’s malla, Hoppy Lee? What do you 
mean, ‘gotchee mad on’?”’ The girl put the 
question in sudden fear bred of anticipation. 

“T say yo’ papa, him gotchee velly bad 
mad on. Him make fi’ Missy Chelly’s man— 
Missy Chelly’s Bud.” 

“Fired Bud? You mean my dad’s handed 
Bud Givins his ‘time’?”’ 

“Yep. Him go ’way on stage tomollow. 
Missy Chelly, you no tell papa Hoppy Lee 
makee this say-so?”’ 

The Chinaman’s hastily added insurance 
against disaster was unheard. Cherrily Mer- 
rilly was running up the trail to the unpainted 
shack marked “Superintendent’s Office.” 


Wwe passed between father and daughter 
in that bare, pine room, with the blue 
prints of timberland quarter sections and litho- 
graphs of mill machinery about the walls, was 
sufficient to convince Whipsaw Merrill that his 
daughter was of his own breed, tongue for 
tongue, will for will. 

In the end she stood, back to the door, her 
face very white and her eyes as dark as pools in 
granite. ‘‘I warn you, dad ” she choked. 
“I’m a woman now—no longer a little kid— 
and I’m free to do as I see fit.” 

“‘Veah,” he sneered. ‘‘ New woman; one of 
these-here ‘femininists,’ as you called yourself 
when you came back from the valley. Better 
go ask this freckle-faced timber boss to up an’ 
marry you. Better do it to save your face, the 
way you’ve been hangin’ round Doc Math- 
er’s shack all the time.” 

“Dad!” The word came at him like a bullet. 
Blood flamed back into her cheeks. ‘You 
dare—you dare!” 

“Dare! Humph!” he sneered back at her, 
bullying as if she were a man to be brow- 
beaten, smashed. 

‘““Very well,” she cried. “I will dare—dare 

! ”» 





The door slammed behind her. 


It was sundown and the bare ridge behind 
the camp was all golden; in the cafions and 
troughs of the great hills blue shadows were 
thickening like curds. There, on the trail to 
Deep Cafion, Cherrily Merrilly met Bud Giv- 
ins, walking toward the mill, a blanket roll 
swung over his shoulder. 
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‘A Clean Tooth Never Decays” 


When you buy a Pro-phy-lac- 
tic you enjoy the satisfaction of 
getting the World’s Standard 
Tooth Brush. 


Every time you use a Pro-phy- 
lac-tic you enjoy the satisfaction 
of knowing that no other tooth 
brush so perfectly cleans the 
backs of your teeth and iz- 
between —no other tooth brush 
has so many exclusive original 
features. 


And there’s still further satis- 
faction in knowing that ifat any 
time a Pro-phy-lac-tic is in any 





brush that really 
cleans between 
the teeth 
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way defective a new one is free. 


Isn’t the preservation of your 
teeth a dig reward for the small 
effort of asking for the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Tooth Brush and insisting 
upon getting it? 

Made in adult’s, youth’s and 
child’s sizes; rigid, flexible and 
De Luxe (transparent) handles. 

Always sold in the Yellow Box. 


FLORENCE MFG, CO. - 
110 Pine Street, Florence, Mass., U. S. A. 


Sole Makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic and 
Florence Keepclean Toilet Brushes 
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The 
ordinary tooth brush 
merely brushes 
the surfaces 
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The Lovely Girlish Complexion 


has a soft, smooth, clear skin with childish freshness and color. 
well-established fact that many refined and beautiful women for years 


have depended upon 


oe 
HONEY AND 
HAINAS "ic Creal 
to assist in retaining their early attractiveness by keeping the skin smooth, clear and refreshed. 
Even though this pure, safe, delightful cream may not be tried until matronly cares 


have left their traces, it will accomplish much by invigorating and softening the dry, 
colorless skin. It retards the forming of small wrinkles. Sun and wind will | 


not injure complexions protected by Hinds Cream. 
Let us send you booklet and liberal 
for postage. 
Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on 
receipt of price. Hinds Cream in bottles, 
50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 


A. S. HINDS 
200 West Street 





TRY HINDS CREAM SOAP— 
samples of Cream. Enclose 2c stamp | /t yields a rich, creamy foam 
that easily cleans, softens and 
skin. Since it is 
pure, highly refined and con- 
tains no free alkali it will not 
dry nor irritate the 
ideal soap for delicate complex- 
ions. Price 1 Oc and 25c. Trial 
Portland, Maine | size cake postpaid, 5c. 
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Homebuilders are coming to realize more and 
more that the permanency cf beautiful in- 
teriors depends largely upon the skillful 
treatment of woodwork, floors, walls and 
ceilings. 


No matter what scheme of interior decoration 
you may prefer, Berry Brothers’ products can 
be safely relied on to produce the desired 
effects and to supply the enduring quality. 

Liquid Granite Floor Varnish, Luxeberry 


foice of Homebuilders 
er Fifty Years 





Enamels, Luxeberry Wood Finishes and Luxe- 
berry Wall Finishes are but a few of Berry 
Brothers’ celebrated products that have 
enjoyed the confidence of architects, decora- 
tors and homebuilders for over half a century. 


You can insure against disappointment by 
specifying Berry Brothers’—for your new 
home or refinishing the old one. 

Write for homebuilders’ booklet, that suggests attrac- 


tive schemes of decoration and gives helpful hints on 
home finishing. 


ber RRY BROTHER‘ anches i 
Detroit, Mich. Branches in 


W alkerville, Ont. tN CORPORAT principal cities of 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Largest: Varnish Makers the world. 


ane 1858 





(388) 


















THE “FEM-IN-IN-IST” 
OF JUMBO MILLS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 109) 


He dropped his burden in surprise at seeing 
her; and a resurgence of his old embarrass- 
ment held him, a sense of his own clumsy mas- 
culinity, its ineptitude at finding ease before 
her vital, glowing womanhood. 

She ran up to him a little breathlessly and 
laid a hand on his arm. “Oh, Bud, I just 
needed to find you! I was going all the way to 
Deep Cafion to get you.” 

He cast a furtive eye at the blanket roll, 
wondering how he could frame a lie to cover 
this most patent sign of a discharge from the 
camp. 

The girl interpreted the look too quickly. 
“Ves, yes, [know. It’s wicked—cruel! I talked 
to dad’”’—he shook his head in vehement de- 
nial of her right to intervene in his behalf— 
“but he would not listen. That’s not it, 
Bud—not what I came to find you about. 
It’s—it’s a robbery!” 

“‘ A—what?” 

“Robbery; and you’ve got to know about 
it, Bud!” 

A flutelike whistle sounded, and up from the 
blue depths of the valley straddled Quartz 
Billings’ tractor, monstrous in the eye of the 
sun. Cherrily Merrilly cast an apprehensive 
glance toward the approaching machine, then, 
“‘Don’t ask me how I came to know,” she hur- 
ried on. ‘‘Can’t tell you now. Here comes 
Quartz Billings, and you mustn’t be seen talk- 
ing to me.” 

“Robbery? Rob who—where?” Bud’s 
mind was slow to grasp sense out of the whirl- 
wind of her astounding intelligence. 

“‘Dad’s to be robbed,” she rushed on, ‘at 
one o’clock tonight. Be at the flume head by 
the big log pond; that’s the way they’re going 
to get away—in a flume boat.” 

“What’ll I do at the flume head at one 
o’clock?”’ 

She was already hurrying off in the direction 
of camp, but she turned at his call and flashed 
a quick answer: ‘“‘Stop ’em of course—if you 
can! But don’t—oh, please don’t fail to be 
there at one. Everything depends on you!”’ 


HE chill that comes to mountains when 

the sun is away spread over Blue Valley an 
impalpable shroud. In the long bunk houses up 
beyond the mill the fires laid against the cold 
were crumbling to dull coals, and all the yellow 
slits of light marking the site of the sawdust 
town had long since winked out. 

Bud Givins, on vigil behind a pile of slabs 
just where the log pond opened into the broad 
V-vent of the flume, shivered. A cry went up 
in the darkness from a night bird, a grieving, 
heart-chilling cry. Then came the faint stir- 
ring of chips under stealthily passing feet. Bud 
stiffened, drew his gun from under his jacket, 
and peered cautiously around the corner of a 
slab pile. 

Long and hard he looked into the blotting 
dark before he saw a movement—just the 
faintest detaching of a segment of black from 
its background it was. He slowly brought up 
the gun and waited—waited. ‘‘Stop! Up with 
your hands!” 

A thump of a heavy object dropped and two 
blurs of white were held above a dim head. 

Bud cautiously stepped out from behind his 
shelter and advanced, gun at the ready on 
his hip. 

Came a smothered chuckle. 

“*Cherrily!” 

“Yes, Bud, just me.”’ She came running to 
him then, brushed down with one hand the 
cold ring of metal that still menaced her, and 
put soft arms about his neck. Laughing, but 
with tears on the edge of her voice, she put her 
lips to his ear. ‘‘I’ve come to help with the 
robbery, Buddy, dear. Let’s begin right now.”’ 

Completely stupefied, he stood dumbly with 
his pistol hand at his side even when he felt the 
arms tighten about his neck. “‘ But—but _ 

She let her weight fall against him with a 
little snuggling movement, as if that was the 
answer to all questions. 

““Where—where’s the robbers, an’ the money 
they got from your dad?” 

A hot cheek was laid against his. Suspi- 
ciously like a sob was the sound that came 
from his shoulder. “Stupid! stupid! You’re 
ma-making me feel so—so awful! I’m the 
money for the robber, old blockhead! All you 
got to do is—just steal me.” 

“Cherrily! Cherrily Merrilly!’’ He held her 
off and looked down into her face. A thin 
flicker of starshine was reflected from some- 
thing slipping down her cheek. ‘‘Good heaven! 
Cherrily, you don’t mean os 

“T mean [’ll turn and run away this minute 
if you don’t ——-”’ Her head drooped ever so 
little as her voice broke. 

All of a sudden an arm went about her waist 
with a sure, understanding gesture of posses- 
sion, and when a white chin was lifted lips 
came down to seek lips. 








TITS best a crazy, boxlike affair, the flume 
boat wasill-balanced, for nothing weighted 

the bow except Cherrily Merrilly’s suit case, 
whereas in the stern two figures sat very close. 
Nevertheless, the rudderless craft now swept 
grandly down the wide curve out of Blue Val- 
ley and on, under the stars, to the battlements 
of the lower hills, beyond which lay the valley 
and another world. 

“Do you know something, Buddy dear?” 
Cherrily Merrilly whispered. 

He readily denied that he knew anything. 

“Tt’s awful hard being a ‘femininist.’”’ 

“A which?” queried Bud. 

‘A ‘fem-in-in-ist,’”’ she murmured. “‘ That’s 
a girl who has to ask a man to marry her.” 

“Well, is that so terrible hard, my goldy 
girl?” 

“Pretty hard, Buddy dear; but with men 
like you just terribly necessary.” 











The Vigor of Youth 


that lasts through old age, 
comes in no small measure 
from good teeth well cared for 
—because without them you 
cannothavea perfect digestion. 














Form the vigor making habit now. 
Visit your dentist twice a year and 
three times a day use 


Dr. Lyons 
For The Teeth 


Powder ~~ Cream 


Send 2c stamp today for 
a generous trial 
package of either 
Dr. Lyon’s Per- 
fect Tooth Powder 


or Dental Cream. 


I. W. Lyon & Sons, Inc. 
526 West 27th St. 


N. Y. 








Smaller Waists! 


You must have your 
gowns snugly fitted to 
conform to Fashion’s lat- 
est decree, 

Your new Fall gowns 
will reflect perfectly 
the correct style trend 
with 


SheuForm 


When inflated inside your 
fitted lining, Pneu Form re- 
produces your figure exactly. 
You can design and complete 
your gowns without a single 
“try-on,’” thus saving the 
time and strength of stand- 
ing to be fitted. 

One Pneu Form lasts a life- 
time and serves for all the 
feminine members of the 
household by simply chang- 
ing the lining. 


Write for our new booklet 
“My Second Self.”’ It is free 
to all. 


THE PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM CoO. 
561 Fifth Avenue (Cor, 46th St.), New York 








<— ADJUSTS TO YOUR SKIRT LENGTH 





Me 

















The Quick 
Dessert 


Date 
Tapioca 


Soaking 


They’ll love it, and 

you'll chuckle to thinkit took 

you only fifteen minutes to make. 
Minute Cook Book sent you Free. 


Minute Tapioca Co., 111 E. Main St., Orange, Mass. 












mm HEALTH AND COMFORT FOR BABY 
) Just produced, the “Woolly Health Shoe,”’ made 
let from Lambskin with the Natural Wool 
m just as it grew on the Lamb's back. 
‘ PD) Sanitary, Healthful, Warm. Every Baby's 
" greatest need. Sizes 1 to 6, 95c plus Sc for 
mailing. Money backif youdonotlikethem. 
Great Seller for Agents—no Competition. 
LITTLE CHICK SHOE CO., Dep 
130 North 5th Avenue, Chicago 


Home-Making 


The New Profession 


—a 100-pp. illus. hand-book—FREE. Home-study Do- 
mestic Science courses: food, health, housekeeping, nursing, dress- 
making, etc. For home-makers, teachers, institution managers, etc. 











] Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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’ ai | THE NIGHT-BEFORE- 
: || CHRISTMAS DREAM 
af c (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 
k 5 GLose TROTTER (in exaggerated tourist costume 
4 s and wearing a mask with long nose. He car- 
Pe x ries @ suit case with foreign labels, and much 
: a traveling impedimenta): 
: . Yes, I have been to every land, 
IN bot Ve Crossed oceans broad, climbed mountains 
‘ “ grand; 
ah The world turns round—like this, you see 
=, y . 
BAK (Twirls globe) 
‘ ‘ At each place different time must be. 
fe X Here’s night—here’s day—but [ll be bound 
: by It’s CuzristmAs all the way around! 
ac Sh Att: Hooray, hooray! For Christmas Day! hey 
. x And Christmas ps with merry sound witty + then 
gi e Are jingling all the way around! ; 
| Your C mplexion Is RY (Warts jingle bells) 
\ e ; . 
Lorp OF MisRutE: I am sosleepy! Guess I’] 
«| Part of Your Attire |* oo. scaler 
‘ Social affairs demand canoer ia ‘ Teacher, take back your class, there’s a good 
i attention to gown, to coiffure and— ji chap! 
| of greater importance —to the skin. |} DuncE: No, I don’t want to teach, I’d rather 
¥; The most stylish attire will fall short learn. 
‘ y a w nD 
“| ofits best effect if the skin, the neck, ‘ Let some more of your Mummers take a 
{| arms, hands and complexion are not | turn. 
tj] in harmony with it. In modern skin 7 CuristMas Spirit (looking at program): 
4i hygiene the aim is to cleanse and Chiker tae att h be ay. 
4] improve the texture of the skin— [® Don it Ay aga bgt cng ce Ye ~ J 
x develop and bring out its latent " i. science—and, then, manual train- 
4 paiee 3 rather than to gloss over its 8 Lorp OF MISRULE: What are those things? 
periections. r , 
‘ bs They’re new to me, I vow! 
5 Daggett & Ramsdell’s (« They iy such queer new-fangled lessons 
P ERFECT COLD CREAM Hey, Jack-of-All-Trades, see what youcan do 
& “The Kind That Keeps” Gj With manual training. Maid-of-All-Work, 
Te eae aan Caan pee ooh ee 
0 5e) a Se -* a of ; ’ . . . 
active and successful factor in the promotion You know domestic science, don’t you, dear? However great your taste and skill in lace making, the beauty and permanency of the 
= 1 n ; Ovi ti = . J . - * . . * 
: ing the cite aad cotmpiesion-a aupesmne oii " Matp-OF-ALL-Work (fat litile girl, with a jolly finished piece are always dependent on the quality of the thread you use. Before you begin 
Sy in making thousands of a more beayti- b —_ ap satage ‘oe aa — ‘a a big the work is the time to exercise the utmost care in the selection of your cotton, Even a 
ul, more attractive, more charming. ou 1tC: en apron; atso long necklaces of cran- vari: ion i ualit th is I r ib]. oO e b 7 ll work car nd ime 
‘ Cild Caam. ay cs a gt yty —— R berries and popcorn): ie pepectoe™ cd a mperceptible to your eye may bring all your (ea ane 8 
y SSeaslnar a ae page fgg oy e Oh, yes, sir! I can make it very clear! Royal Society Cordichet is a crochet cotton in whose quality you may have the utmost confidence. 
aj] remove dirt from the pores and freshen up | hy Lorp OF MISRULE: Then you two tell these D you purchase Royal Society Cordichet the quality and uniformity are assured beyond question. 
“41 the skin; to keep the hands soft and smooth lassies and these lads Made of long fibre Sea Island cotton, it possesses wonderful brilliancy, smoothness and strength. It is 
1 Saha Ot ee, About these up-to-date, new-fangled fads! aa ae ten tatting and all on work, 
°. TWO SAMPLES FREE 'e Jacx-OF-ALL-TRADES (boy in a carpenter’s cos- i ps j : ‘ on. PROOF COLORS 
Ji our d M@atdtees: One of tume, with a white-paper cap and a laughing eis r . + - ; P ’ : 
‘ Do& R. Perfect Cold Crean that you ‘my R mask, with a set of tools; also a number of im sizes Se 10, 30, 50, 70, It is most important that Royal Society Boil-Proof Cordichet be used in the making 
N| Rhouretie a new and exquisite face powder |R handmade gifts): ee 
m r ’ e S) - 
re with a charm all dts os worthy com- | No fads, indeed. Manual training’s fine! Royal Society Crochet Book No. 8—Price 10c 
' panion 0 pete pe “1 x It teaches boys to work by rule and line, Illustrating Yoke shown and many other designs. 
; ¥ : And make all sorts of gifts for Christmas Ask your dealer. He has in stock or can procure for you any Royal Society article. 
~~ 4| Daggett & Ramsdell (¢ ~ Day. ' 
to M New York Ye, It interests them so their work seems play! H. E. VERRAN CO., Inc. Union Square West NEW YORK 
;lat- J Lorp OF MISRULE: My roving eye with satis- 
faction sees 























That the class has produced such things as 


wns : 
these. 
ctly Questions! Questions! CurrisTMAs SPIRIT: Just see these lovely gifts, 
rend ° ° all made by hand! 
en As Christmas gifts I think they’re simply 
y / grand! 
048 ° Jacx-OF-ALL-TraDEs; And all they need is 
tissue paper, thus— 
(He skillfully wraps gifts and ties them) 












Tle 







Whatever your child’s A 
question;—be it the 






































your And lots of seals, rar pend se ~~ ° 

m re- pronunciation of anew Lorp OF MISRULE: We ’ that is fine! nd you, <; ] F 

actly. ‘ : my little dear, re | @ 
iplete term; the spelling of a Can you do things to help with Christmas Ti ce ul I ur 
single puzzling word; the loca- cheer? 

Fs tion of Nigeria; the mean- Maw-OF-ALL-Work: Maid-of-All-Work? Yes, 





is more readily assured by smooth, snug-fitting 
“Setsnug”’ underwear — made of soft, fleecy, elastic- 
ribbed fabrics that fit the body comfortably everywhere. 


setsnu 


UNDERWEA 


for the whole family—perfect fitting, healthful, comfortable, economical. 


and Maid-of-All-Play, 
Especially on merry Christmas Day! 
Domestic science, though they call my art, 
Home-making is the object of my heart. 


ing of white coal, etc., 


1 life- yet 9 
ee Webster’s 









































hang- : N I t ti ] beer —. comes er Sap sf pec 
= And oh, the gifts [ve made and wrappec 
oklet ew n erna iona and sent! 


s free Dictionary contains a clear, accurate, final 
answer. — your ag Paar giris iy x 
tunity to make home study ¢dsy and effective. mas es 
They should have the same chance for pro- os se tied ey beg oe I fly, 
motion and success as the pupil using This hose w Oo eat too much turkey or mince 
New Creation. , pie! 

Regular and India-Paper Editions. (She produces bottle and spoon from her capa- : ‘ : ees, ” 
Write for specimen pages, etc. ciows pocket) The new patented bias ag ~ poy ig Sapte vl t eaprige 
G.&C.MERRIAM CO. de on Suits. as the ribs a - 
Springfield / V-H Gusset low free “up and down”’ stretch of the garment 
M in the crotch and thus provide free bodily movement without 

near LA 
any binding or chafing. 








The popcorn and the cranberries I’ve strung! 
The holly wreaths and evergreens I’ve hung! 















































Z Lorp OF MISRULE (coming down from desk and 
: capering about): 

Our lessons now are over. Who can say 
There isno fun in school on Christmas Day? 


















































Kirty: Not I! . : : : ,; 
ae See St Ladies’ Union Suits have ‘‘Setsnug” patented extra wide ial 
Jacky: Nor I! : > ; = . ° ; 
is A set of! | Marste: I think this school is fine! bust, close fitting cuffs and dainty, attractive trimmings. 
= : =e ’ a . ; ! F ‘ ; PT 
= over you name The Ladies! conus: on I I" ped saa In ladies’ two-piece suits the ‘‘Setsnug” pant has the famous sliding 
| ase te 27, Home Journal. ' | Lorp OF MISRULE: All right, my dear, watstband, adjustable to fit at waist without bunching at the back. 
2 Boooit stration eam aA ; But Christmas school comes only once a Men’s Union Suits have the “Setsnug” protected crotch that 
SIMUMNNNKS’ CO Looe z year, ¥ ; is always closed, and, with the new patented V-H Gusset, 
And now it’s over, Christmas school is out. are unexcelled for comfort and freedom from binding or 
Ring all the bells, and let us laugh and shout. irritation . ; 
Curistmas Spirit: Wait, please! Don’t be in - Because it provides such warmth,comfort and 
such a hurry, sir! ; protection, ‘“Setsnug’’is also ideal for children. 
eoy { at ital —— The lady’s speaking! Hark Illustrated Booklet free. A doll's union sutt 
¥ o her! a , : 
“see File GENUINE-HAVE THC TRIDE HARK Curistmas Spirit: I want to tell each little ) and the booklet sent for 10 cents. 
GENUINE girl and boy : ° Pty 
STAMPED ALL OVER THE SOLE To fill the Christmas Day with love and joy. Union Sait. $1 ct ra 
Games, sports and fun, all sorts of merry 2-piece uilts, . 0. XS 
cheer (per garment) ee : 
Should mark this very best day of the year. AVALON KNITWEAR 
You have every assurance of Give gifts to friends and playmates; and be COMPANY 
* sure ti 
Remarkable Service To give to those unfortunate or poor. Set. SB Gin, 8.1, 
fae a And, best of all, be grateful for the Love 
inthis genuine Trot-Moc That sent us Christmas Day from heaven 
; BABY . above 
@,”” made Boot. Top seven inches ne Re 
lie high. Mahogany Moose, lined, LAU om stag unite in singing @ Christmas caro 
ry Baby's full double soles. Two straps : CURTAIN 
like them. : and buckles. Just the boot : — 
et ition. . NOTE—The tone of this play rests largely with the pro- 
Nept. X. for the youngsters during the ducers. For Sunday schools church music and Christmas 
ago $400 Winter months. Light in Carols May be introduced, and for secular entertainments 
400 weight. When wet will dry old English glees and pretty drills may be added. The 
: masks May be omitted, and the mummers merely repre- 
ig 5 oe out as flexible as before. sent the Christmas “teachers.” Or the masks may be 
psp Sizes 111% to 2. worn at first appearance, and, if wearisome, laid aside. 
by mail direct Sold by Over 4000 dealers. As may waits and pupils may be on the stage as desired. 
sie Bio from factory. Ask for FREE FOLDER The walle atmosphere, setting and action Should be full 
ng, dress- of gayety and Christmas cheer, 
gers, etc. ASHBY-CRAWFORD CO., Dept. A, Marlborough, Mass. 


cago, Ill. 
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The Coconut | 


Madame Cuisine Advises: 


Buy Your Fresh 





Grated Coconut in Cans 


Oh, yes, you can! You may think 
you can’t get fresh grated coconut in 
cans, but I happen to know better. 

nly, you must be sure you get 
Baker’s, because that is the only canned 
fresh coconut to be had. The manu- 
facturers guarantee their coconut to be 
sweet when the can is opened; to be 
pure coconut and coconut milk—noth- 
ing else; to comply 


No trouble—just the opening of a 
can. When your recipe calls for it, 
you use the coconut milk. For icings, 
cake and desserts not requiring milk 
you press the meat thoroughly dry in 
a cheesecloth bag before using. 

Be sure to get one of their new 
Recipe Books prepared by Mrs. Anna 
B. Scott, cooking expert and food 
economist of the 





with all Pure Food 


Laws. Mrs. Scott’s Coconut Cookies 


% Cupful of Baker’s Fresh Grated . ae 
Coonamt. % Cupful of a 1 with excellent original 
Cupful of Granulated Sugar. 1 g. 

Pinchof Salt. % Level Teaspoonfulof 
Grated Nutmeg. 1 Level Teaspoonful 
of BakingSoda. 1% Level Teaspoonful 
of Creamof Tartar. 3 Cupfuls of Flour. 


Mix shortening, sugar and salt together; copy will be sent you 


That label on the 
can is your guarantee 
that you'll find the 
contents deliciously 
tender, grated ready 


Philadelphia North 
American. It is filled 


recipes for delicious 
things to be made 
with fresh coconut. A 


to use, packed in its add the unbeaten egg and coconut without free, if ycu ask, 


own rich coconut 


pressing dry. Dissolve soda in a table- 
spoonful of hot water and add; sift flour 


Coconut will prove 


milk, and tasting for | ond cream of tartar into mixture. Miz | @ satisfying substitute 


all the world as 
though taken straight 
from the freshly 
cracked shell. 





well and roll out om floured board quite 
thin. Cut with fancy cookie cutter and 
bake in hot oven eight to ten minutes. foods. 

P.S. The extra half cupful of coconut can 
be used with salad, loaf cake or cup custards. 


for more expensive 





Waban 





FREE RECIPE BOOK ON REQUEST 


BAKER’S FRESH GRATED COCONUT 


Packed in the Original Coconut Milk 
10 cents East of Missouri River. Ask at your grocer’s and read the label. 


THE FRANKLIN BAKER CO., Dept. K, Philadelphia, Pa. 












































NEWEST 
of fashions footwear fancies 


Combining faultless style with 
wonderful comfort 


odel No. 456. The ‘‘Albion.’’ 

Has a vamp of tan Russia and a 
top of brown suéde—a decidedly rich 
looking combination. 


Model No. 457. The ‘‘Coralie.” A 
charming new dress boot in a delicate 
shade of grey suéde. Comes also in 
black glaze kid. 


These and many other equally charm- 
ing models are ready at the Red Cross 
dealer’s in your town—each one with 


THE KROHN-FECHHEIMER CO., 501-560 Dandridge St., Cincinnati, O. 


@Red(TrossCho 











thistrade “Bends with your foot"’ 
seark = Trade Mark 
e sole. 











the wonderful “bends with your foot’”’ 


comfort. Go see them. Try them on. 


Red Cross Shoes are sold everywhere 
at $4.50, $5 and $6—some as low as $4, 


others from $8 to $12, depending on 


materials and patterns. 


Write for Footwear Style Guide 
Sent without charge. It illustrates and 
describes the correct models for Fall in 
all materials. With it we will send you 
the name of your nearest Red Cross 
dealer, or tell you how to order direct. 













































RUNNING TO WIN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


through the last three weeks of the campaign 
without her, as I was then speaking four or five 
times a day. 

Those who oppose nonpartisanship in gov- 
ernment wonder how people can work polit- 
ically without organizing. The answer is: 
They can’t and they don’t. The city campaign 
was hardly under way before the voters be- 
gan to line up in all directions and to form 
every imaginable combination. The Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union had an organiza- 
tion; the Methodist ministers had another; 
the grocers had combined to elect a council 
that would pass a moving-van registration 
ordinance designed to enable them to catch the 
noble army of dead beats who dodged their 
grocery bills by moving in the silent watches 
of the night and leaving no record of their new 
addresses; the Federated Improvement Asso- 
ciation chose candidates who were in sympathy 
with their schemes for local improvements; the 
railway men had a combination in the field; 
labor had quietly sent out a list of candidates 
friendly to the working classes; and the street- 
car men had groomed two of their own men for 
council, and enlivened the campaign with much 
oratory and a couple of brass bands. 

Of course after the primaries all the tickets 
had to be chosen from the eighteen nominees, 
and no eighteen people ever were shifted into 
any greater number of combinations. We each 
had a platform carefully chosen. I championed 
the cause of municipal ownership of public util- 
ities, pledged myself to seek the abolition of all 
grade crossings within the city limits, to use 
every effort to have a woman placed as deputy 
in the city prosecutor’s office to advise women, 
and to work for an industrial home for friend- 
less girls.and for a municipal farm for women 
prisoners. I also advocated the city’s doing its 
own paving, and spoke in favor of a state law 
to enable us to do so. 


UT all our promises and all our platforms 

did not save us from questions. Every 
mail brought them; and each organization that 
cross-questioned a candidate did so with the 
accompanying statement that compliance with 
its demands meant the support of countless 
voters. Some candidates said ‘‘ Yes”’ to every- 
thing and trusted to luck that there would be 
no comparison of notes; but most of us tried 
to answer truthfully. 

To add to our perplexities bitter factional 
fights developed. Some of my best friends 
yielded to pressure and tried to draw me into 
the struggle. I refused flatly to be drawn, and 
was at once threatened with defeat by some of 
the irate combatants. 

People called me up daily to ask me my 
religion, my views on marriage, on the race 
question, on unemployment, and to try to 
make me declare my preference for mayor. Of 
course the council candidates kept out of the 
mayoralty struggle; we had our own fights and 
they were enough. 

Volunteer political organizations grew like 
mushrooms, and they stood for everything or 
nothing or anything you wanted. It was a 
common experience to receive a letter stating 
that some organization you had never heard 
of had indorsed you; generally you were asked 
to call in person and signify your willingness to 
appear on its ticket. You went, feeling mellow 
and grateful. Sometimes this feeling continued 
after your visit and sometimes it did not. It 
all depended. The request for twenty-five 
dollars to defray the expenses of indorsing you 
and making the fact known to the world had a 
chilling effect, especially if the alleged organ- 
ization consisted, as it sometimes did, of a 
secretary and no one else. 

The ingenuity displayed in getting money 
out of candidates was worthy of a better cause. 
For example, one day I was called on the tele- 
phone by the secretary of an organization of 
which I had never heard. He said he was a 
friend of my husband, and he wanted me to 
come down to his headquarters and speak. I 
could not, and said so; my engagement book 
was full for weeks ahead. He set another date; 
I was engaged for that evening also—in fact, 
had several engagements. He persisted, de- 
claring that if he might use my name he would 
have a big attendance. He asked as a special 
favor that I would stop on my way from one 
side of the city to the other and give his people 
just a few minutes. I did. Half the crowd 
were candidates; I spoke just seven minutes; 
and I got a bill for ten dollars for crowd and 
‘hall rent”! Can you beat it? 


y's OTHER experience was at a meeting in 
the southend of thecity, where I met one of 
those self-appointed guardians of the earth who 
took me to task for my neglect of my children. 
‘‘T will not vote for you, because you have five 
neglected children at home,” she snapped. 

“Five? That is a great surprise to me.” 

‘*Well, how many have you?” 

‘“When I left home this morning I had none; 
so, you see, I am a bit surprised to learn that I 
have acquired five since then.” 

“You haven’t any children?” 

“So far as I know I have not. If I had I 
should be at home taking care of them.” 

“Then you ought to have,” she declared 
venomously. 

Contrast her attitude with that of the wife 
of one of my staunchest supporters. He told 
the story on himself when he introduced me 
at a mass meeting of the teamsters and street 
workers of the city. It was the first time they 
had had a close look at me and they were as yet 
a little undecided about supporting a woman. 

““Mrs. Lindsey is all right, boys,” he said. 
‘“*T know just what you are thinking; I thought 
that same thing myself before the missus took 
me in hand. I came home one night and the 
missus says: ‘I want you to vote for Mrs. 
Lindsey,’ and she went on getting my supper. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 113 














Guernseyware 


Week 


November 6th to November 11th is Guern- 
sey Week all over the country. Dealers 
everywhere are having special displays and 
sales of Guernseyware. There are Guern- 
seyroles and Guernseykins of every size 
and shape. Pie plates, mixing bowls, oil 
and vinegar bottles, jelly molds, platters 
and jars are only a few of the many different 
articles which may be had in this beautiful 
ware. Take advantage of this display and 
make your choice. 


Start your Guernseyware kitchen now 
Cook and serve in the same dish 


First decide which color you prefer, which 
harmonizes best with your china. Then 
pick out a set—just a few pieces will do to 
start with. It will surprise you to find how 
fast the set will grow. Every time an old 
piece of metalware is discarded, replace it 
in Guernseyware. You will be proud of 
your Guernseyware kitchen and wonder 
why you had not started it long ago. 


Send six cents in stamps for 
Guernsey Cook Book 
It tells all about Guernseyrole and au gratin 
cooking, and contains almost half a hundred 
delicious recipes. Address The Guernsey 
Earthenware Co., 112 East End Street, 
Cambridge, Ohio. 


Guernseyware 


Look for the Guernsey Trade 
Mark, the mark ‘‘Guernsey”’ 
on every piece—‘‘ the name that 
introduced the casserole to 














America.” 























Look like Live Babies 


ChaseStockinetDolls 


Various Sizes Indestructible 


Made of specially woven stockinet and fine 
cotton cloth filled with best clean cotton. 

The faces are formed and colored to 
resemble natural features. No injurious 
paintsareused. Easily cleaned with warm 
water. When old or worn we can repair 
them. Soldundressed,alsowithsuitstofit. 


All first-class dealers sell them. If you cannot procure 
them we will send you our Descriptive Circular—Free, so that 
you may order direct. We have been making 
these dolls for many years and guarantee 
them absolutely as represented. 

Look for our trade mark on every doll. 


M. J. CHASE, 24 Park Place, Pawtucket, R.I. 
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Made in pe Made Perfectly Pure 
cIE DE RKRANZ 
The Cheese That Makes the Meal. 


You certainly will like it. It has that rare 
appetizing tang that everybody enjoys. 


15c a full-sized cake 


Unsurpassed by any imported at the price. 
If your dealer hasn't it, send us his name and 
15c and we'll mail you a full-sized cake. 


MONROE CHEESE CO., Monroe, N. Y. 











“DAIBUTSU INCENSE GOD” 














& Newest Novelty From The Orient 
Gel From his mouth pours burning incense 
of refreshing fragrance most pleasing 
to the senses—drives dull care away. 
Disinfectant and Healthful. Decorated 
in Green and Gold. Postpaid with pack- 
age perfumed incense 40c. 
Latest catalog ‘“‘THINGS ORIEN- 
* is yours for the asking—Shows 
nut bowls, baskets, toys, kimonos, 
toweling, etc. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING COMPANY 
Everett, Washington, U. S. A., Dept. X 
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TWINS do your work’’ to say that, when it comes to her qualifications charmed with their loveliness, originality and 
for the council, she is a perfect lady and her strength of texture. 
Py husband is a giant.” r " ee y é 
> ’ The state of mind of women candidates The Taffetas, Poplins, Satins and Lining Silks in 
uring a campaign depends on their several : ; : 
temperaments. I took the whole thing phil- plain colors, newest st _— delicate flower mat: i 
osophically and gained nine pounds during and unique conventional designs are especially 
x my race in spite of the heavy nervous strain bewitching. See them at your local store—and 
a of making one hundred and fifty speeches in ’ eS . ° 
e) pe pe hy you'll want none but Belding’s Silk Fabrics. 














The Busy Cleaner 


The complete confidence that mil- 
lions of housewives place in Gold 
Dust has been won by merit alone. 


It makes dish-washing and allother 
cleaning and brightening easy. 


Order it from your grocer now. 
Simple directions on package. 


Five-cent and larger packages for 
sale everywhere. 


(THEN: FAIR BANK company) 


“Let the GOLD DUST | 














. igi i York icago 2 i iladelphi Boston 
nd ae , fm ues oF yen sie Saneded tam mas” St. Paul "Baltimore 
that car out as no self-respecting, Irish-owned, Also Manufacturers of BELDING’S Sewing Silks and Embroidery Silks 
ele) ance green car had ever before been dressed. Then ® 
/ we turned ona good bit of the power that resided is 
he 








RUNNING TO WIN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 112) 


‘I won’t vote for any woman for the council,’ 
I says to her. ‘You won’t? Then you get your 
own supper. I won’t cook for any man who 
talks that way about women.’ And, boys, I 
had to promise to vote for Mrs. Lindsey before 
I could get anything to eat. That got me 
interested in her, and I want you to know her 
and work for her.” 

And the boys did. They worked for me; 
they voted for me; and they honored me by 
electing me an honorary member of their 
body, the first and only woman ever elected to 
such a body. 


HE idea of women in office was so new that 

those who espoused my cause were put to 
inventing weird reasons for so doing. One of 
the most amusing was given by a leader of the 
colored people. 

“Listen here, you folks,” he said. ‘Don’t 
you know the City Council is always putting 
things over on the people secretly? And don’t 
you know, if a woman gets in there, they won’t 
be able to keep such things quiet? No, sir; a 
woman will tell. You vote for Mrs. Lindsey, 
and you'll know what’s going on every time.” 

Occasionally the newspapers gave me pub- 
licity of as odd a brand. One of them pub- 
lished comments on the candidates on the 
Sunday preceding the primaries. Here is what 
it said in part about me: “Estelle Lawton 
Lindsey, a newspaper woman and a good 
one. Has long been identified with humani- 
tarian work in the city, especially in the inter- 
est of women and children. . . . While we 
do not advise voting for Mrs. Lindsey, we wish 


With election day came a big, six-foot Irish 
neighbor riding in a huge green automobile, a 
reconstructed racer, and proffered his services 
to drive me about the city to visit the polls. 


in its mighty engine, and, fluttering with orange 
pennants, away we went. 

As we drove off my friend’s old mother called 
after us: ‘‘ Charlie, me lad, I hate to see orange 
banners on an honest green Irish car; but, as 
it’s for Mrs. Lindsey, I guess I’ll have to en- 
dure it.” 


I won, holding sixth place, where I had landed 
in the primaries. By dusk the papers were 
photographing me and taking notes for morn- 
ing stories. At suppertime we instituted a 
search for my husband, who had been out all 
day with friends visiting the polls. He was try- 
ing to find me and I was trying to find him; 


but he was so excited that he turned round and 
round like a top, running into the City Hall 
ine to watch the returns and then out to look for 
Qn. } me. In this way, though we both called at the 
sn \ REG IN US. PAT. OFF. same — we did not = —_ other ae 
: we met at home, weary and happy, at about 

Dus ; || Sheets ana Pillow Cases “sO nis 
rm The morning papers announced my victory. 
air HE “‘Utica’”’ label is a The ae which had — a, I was : 
fit. : lady made comment as follows: ‘The race o 
- pledge of quality—a Estelle Lawton Lindsey was the one remark- 
that passport to the best homes pg i of oe wre fight. =» — in 
king panty sixth place wit A, votes. rs. Lindsey 
ntee a surety of longest wear | bears the distinction of being the first woman 
and biggest money valuein } to serve on the council in Los Angeles and one 
sheets and pillow cases of the few women ever given so important a 

4 i commission. 





Our “Mohawk” Brand is a good sheet, 
not quite so heavy as “Utica.” 








| Sold by dry goods stores everywhere. p 
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ments and arrangements. Entertainments, 
furnishings “and every social accessory of the 


home. Christmas gifts novel and needful. Free, © 


{ “Tired beyond the power of words to ex- : 
be ek eA a press,” I said. ‘‘Isn’t it awful? I have won a = 
«eg peek he great victory, and I am too tired to feel any EET IT ¢ 2 
patal Suggest spat a sensation of triumph. I haven’t a sensation or d . ] ’ = 
i : a desire except to go to sleep.” ] i 
| A botany 9 every: Oise cree bk Gece ent be edad And so easy to keep clean 
| New elacn 100" gegen : es ee ee Food does not burn in Pyrex. It cannot absorb grease nor: 

Art cover. Revised to the 4 odors. It does not crack, chip nor craze—even in the = 

minute. Wedding announce- UT there was no rest that day. Instead : 


with 50 cards finely engraved 

in script, for $1.75. Superior 

in quality and correct in 

form. Or 

“Social Suggestions’’ 
postpaid for 10 cents. 


Wnt: H. Hoskins Co. 


\ 907 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 
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. . «That she carries con- 
siderable weight is evidenced by the fact that 
her husband, an attorney, belongs to the super- 
dreadnought class.” 

I was keenly conscious of the honor of my 
victory, of the trust reposed in me. But all 
I wanted to do was to go to sleep! 

“Tired, dear?” asked my husband, coming 
to the side of my bed. 


there were moving-picture men and syndi- 
cate writers, congratulations and all that. By 
dusk I was worn out. Finally my husband car- 
ried me off toa little café, where we chose a quiet 
corner, hoping to be care-free for a little while. 

A young waiter brought our food and looked 
at me wistfully. ‘‘ Madame,” he said, ‘“‘are 
you not Mrs. Lindsey?” 

I told him that I was, and he continued 
courteously: ‘‘Then you must be very happy, 
madame. Itis good; I am glad.” 

‘““Thank you,” I replied, moved by his kind- 
ness, and I looked up. His eyes were full of 
tears. “Oh!” I cried; “what is the matter? 
You arein trouble. Can we help?” 

“It is my brother, madame and monsieur. 
I am French. I have a cablegram. He was 
killed in Flanders—my only brother!” 
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{OT since the days of Colonial chivalry have 
silks and satins been so popular. 

Dame Fashion has stamped them the 
3 leading style-fabrics— and smartly-dressed 
women have chosen “Belding’s.” 


You, too, will find style-correctness in these 
dainty, durable fabrics. You will be instantly 


Retail prices $1.25 to $2.50 a yard (36-in. wide) 
BELDING BROS. & COMPANY 
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hottest oven. Nothing can penetrate its polished surface. 
No speck remains unseen. Think how all this reduces 
the drudgery of dishwashing. 


PYREX ovenWare 
OVEN-WARE 


Trade Mark Reg. Has the name on every piece 


COU EEOC 


Use Pyrex three times a day—for every meal. Bake in Pyrex. Serve in 
Pyrex. Practically everything that is baked in the oven is better and more 
quickly baked in Pyrex—baked apples, shirred eggs, meat loaf, bread, 
pies, cakes, all casserole dishes and puddings—in fact most of the daily 
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= "LASS PINS x oueccr | crated witn iy” and my bisband spots ruck we" Rfany shapes end sian from raroakine at 15 large casero a 
cae CLASS PINS al RINGS FROM FACTORY et of poe 4 Se as did not seem Somathan. 4 $2. «seam digo. a0 p 2 el eel ter sell Pyrex. Ask tl for booklet. 
ay. Club Pins & Medals. Designs here @ “Dead in Flanders,” mused my husband, as 

“ oe fon one eet a we walked out into the cool night. “I wonder, CORNING GLASS WORKS, 101 Tioga Ave. 

SN. FoR 00, pld ielg- 18. Sterling ab weasee: Boe seme Clacted te ie comness-¢ CORNING, N. Y., U.S.A. Established 1868 
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the European nations, whether that boy would : 
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2147 fingersize. Free onrequest, Catalog show- in Flanders.” 


ing other new desi at J 
x WARREN K Cora attractive prices. Loge I wonder too. Don’t you? 
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‘MERODE” 


anne vip ished) 


‘HARVARD MILLS” 


(Hand Finished) 
Fine Gauge aleleyags 


UNDERWEAR 


SS aE 


EARS ago a woman had an in- 


spiration. It is to that inspiration 
that we and you owe the trim, tailored 
garments known the world over 

as the ‘‘Mérode’”’ and “Harvard 


Mills’ Underwear for women 


and children. 


Her dream has achieved these 
facts for your health and comfort! 


Only the finest materials are 
used in these garments. Our 
reputation for over 25 years is 
one of which we are more than 
proud. We are now supplying 
five million garments a year for 
women and children all over the 
world. 


Perfection of fit has been real- 
ized. Each garment is cut indi- 
vidually by yer finished by 
hand, and, no matter what the 
price may be, i is flawless. Sleeves 
are so curved that they fit the 
arm. [he seams are finished with 
the patent Flatlock so that there 
is no more than a single thick- 
ness of fabric. Vests, Drawers 
and Tights, and the increasingly 
popular Union Suits, are cut to 
conform to the lines of the body 
in many grades of warmth and 
every needed size. P 


Important, too, is the adaptation of 
the ““Mérode” and “Harvard Mills” 
Underwear to the fashions of today. 
There are plenty of styles covering the 
entire body, but many which permit ‘of 
the transparent sleeves and neck styles 
of dress. Extra sizes are also available 
for stout and tall women. 


The wisdom of wearing proper un- 
derwear will reveal itself in the radiant 
feeling of warmth in any changes of 
temperature and the protection against 
cold. Perfect circulation means good 
color, a sense of well-being and bright 
eyes. 


Prices range from 50c to $3.50 a 
garment. Good shops every where 
have “Mérode” or “Harvard Mills” 
Underwear. Should you need aid 
in finding your exact requirements, 
write to us. 


Annual Special Display Week from 
November 20th to 25th, inclusive. 


HARVARD KNITTING MILL 
(WINSHIP, BOIT & CO.) 
Wakefield, Massachusetts 


New York Office: 
153-161 E. 24th Street 


Emery-Beers Company, Inc. 
Sole Selling Agents for ‘‘Harvard Mills’’ and ‘‘Mérode” Brands 
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1. Of flesh-colored Georgette cré pe is this new 
sel with half-inch net frills in three rows. 





2. For the purpose of securing a hal or trim- 
ming it are these new beaded pins. 





3. The beaded belt is an expected, though 
small, part of the bead vogue this season. 


4. Stockinet and crochet make this 
delightfully girlish set. 
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THE LAST WORD IN LITTLE THINGS 


A CAREFUL SELECTION of WHICH zs NECESSARY ¢# ée 2 WELL-DRESSED WOMAN 


EDITED BY HENRY T. FARRAR 


TTT 
vennee 


JUST UNPACKED 


FROM NEW YORK AND THE FASHION 
CENTERS ABROAD 





EADS, BEADS, BEADS! What do you 
think they are using beads: for now? 
Nothing less than muffs—but let me tell 

you how they are employed: The shape I saw 
was barrel, and the muff was trimmed with 
alternate rows of fur and bead strips each about 
an inch and a half wide. 

A stunning toque made to be worn with this 
muff completed a very new-looking and unu- 
sual set. Speaking of beads, I must tell you 
that they are to be used on everything, and one 
can so easily freshen up an old garment by 
adding a few beads; the home sewer can do 
beadwork just as well as the more experienced 
worker. 

Not only are beads being used for trimmings, 
but for ornaments as well. A novelty I saw was 
a necklace made on dyed cord and knotted here 
and there with Oriental-looking beads. It was 
made to wear on the neck with a negligee. 


| ewe SWITZERLAND comes a very, very 
soft, thin and lovely material much like a 
stockinet, yet different, to be made into sepa- 
rate waists, some plain and some striped. I 
wish I could let you feel the softness and show 
you the beautiful colorings of this particular 
material. 

Another new material which came over in 
the same case looked like a satin-finished mes- 


saline, but when examined closely it was found |: ABBIT FUR is the RAGE; all the best : > 

to be another weave of stockinet. The piece I Paris houses are showing it, sometimes frills of picot- 
saw was two-toned, white and old rose. These dyed like moleskin and again in its natural edged met 
two materials were refreshing to see ata time color. It is being used just like a fringe on topped bya 


when so few new fabrics are being brought out. 


—_ 
am 





6. New organdie 
cape collar 
from an old 

Dutch 
design. 


O THINGS IMPRESS YOU sometimes? 

They dome! Isat waiting to keep a lunch- 
eon appointment in one of New York’s most 
fashionable restaurants the other day and, while 
waiting, noticed the ladies coming and going; 
I was much impressed by the shoes they all 
wore, or a greater part rather, for they were 
with flat heels. Is it possible our women are 
getting sensible after all? 


OMEN WHO LOVE waistcoats can wear 

them all they want to this season, for 
they are quite the mode. Some charming ones 
are being made of silk stockinet, trimmed with 
hand embroidery; one I saw was of a delicate 
beige, embroidered 4 la Louis XIV—that is, in 
several shades of pastel colorings, such as old 
blue, old rose, dull gold, soft brown and garnet. 
These waistcoats are worn to show with open 
coats, of any material, velvet, satin and wool 
being equally suitable. 


WEATER COATS EMBROIDERED. 

Yes, that is the way they are making them, 
due to the fact that these garments have be- 
come almost a necessity and our fastidious 
women are tiring of the plain ones. I saw some 
embroidered in dull gold, others in old tapestry 
colorings and still others with tiny beads. 


collars and cuffs, and on fabric muffs. 
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10. Made exquisitely dainty 
withnet ruffles and hemsttiching 
ts this new collar and cuff Sel. 






11. Pastel shaded felt 
flowers ornament this seal 
Cossack military turban. 


12. Two 





black velvet 
tassel-ended 
back bow form 
this collar. 


13. Not satisfied, ihe 
tassel has ventured to 
weight the pocket. 


14, Even sailors are of moleskin, 
and roses metallic in ap pearance, 
































No. 9643. Whether forlinen or silk this 
clever patiern fills every need of a semi- 
dressy blouse. 


"s No. 9639, A charming theater blouse 
of Georgette crépe, which, long on sleeves 
and noticeably short on collar, makes up 
for any lack by a liberal use of ribbon. 























7. In‘ prunelle” (the exquisite new 
sloe-berry shade) suéde is this belt 
glistening with the ubiquitous steel 
beads and tassels which one must have. 


BS Three layers of sheer organdie with 
picot edge and an embroidery design in 
this new deep collar. 


8. Satin boudoir slippers 
for home use or abroad. 


YOU ARE CLEVER AT MAKING “LITTLE THINGS” 
AND I WANT TO SEE THEM 


OU have heard your friends say “‘Why not turn that cleverness into 
money?” THE LADiES’ HoME JoURNAL wants all the newest little things 
it can get—little things of all kinds—nothing is excluded. Why not send to 
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me anything you have made, seen or heard of? I will pay not less than $5, 
and from that up, for any new little dress accessory that I can accept. But 
it must be mew. I will return it to you the moment we publish it, and then 
you can sell it or put it on sale. The Home JourNat only wants the right to 
publish it. Send anything to THE AccEssorriEs Epitor, THE LADIEs’ HoME 
JOuRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





5. Bits of Paisley used for the seal col- 


15. Anew side-buttoned jersey cloth topcoat with 
laret, bag and hat gave novelty and color. 


collarless neck and sleeves edged in kolinsky. 





NOTE —Waist patterns can be supplied at 15 cents each, and information for buying and making the articles will be given upon request, accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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6. Of Shaksperean origin is 
, this dainty battilement-edged = 28a ft eS ' 
1. From above, looking down, Boke, ’ cape collar with matching cuffs. x Soi ae 14. As through a looking-glass, this 
you see white roses embroidered on Bs : . a a collar with ties fastening in back seems to 
the ruby brim of this velvet hat. : PS aie! wae”. be going backward. 


7. In a variety of sizes to meet 
all ends are these hairpins in a 
silk and gold-lace box. 


ys ee = <5 prow ° . os 
Zo ; . a : 11. Italian in origin and color- 
ML ag ~~ : 5 ing is this unusual skating set, with 
¢ wa : ‘ea a f 3 black ribbon tassels suspended from 
‘i tortoise-shell rings. 


2. In beautifully blended 
Italian colors in the old Say on 
tine t try stitch is this bag. . 
ee , ‘ 15. Quite appropriately this beauti- 
ful beaded bag with a taffeta body is 
in an Indian design. 
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9. What's in a name? For none can 
name these ribbon-and-silk flowers on 
this egg plant-shaded velvet toque. 








8. Showing a pointed preference 
for rose color, this collar set added Prin ’ 
a speck more inembroidery stitches. { ' FF nae, Par 
buy the newest taffeta 
flounced jersey-silk-top 
petticoat in many colors. 


’ : 16. Added to 

3. The new slipper ; ‘eli ( afne net frill is 

pocket is this—not for slip- , ’ : a sheer organdie 

pers exactly, but for a satin aia. scalloped collar 

or chiffon gown. in this dainty 
. neck piece. 


New open-at-the-top blouse (No. 9645), in pink Georgette crépe and blue beads, 
which slips over the head, and a straight plaited sports shirt (No. 9641). 


4. Very new is the belt of this lovely taupe 
jersey-silk sport coat, an oblong section of fur 


with two narrow ends tying in back. 13. A new beige silk-embroidered s port suit 


with a buttoned waistcoat, collared in navy 
satin, and a velours hat to match trimmed with 
flowered ribbon in an old-print design. 


10. The newest kid gloves for this season show a decided preference for distinctive black or whitz 
trimmings, and noticeably broad crocheted backs. Significant are the two pairs with Biarritz tops. 


WHY DON’T YOU, IF YOU HAVE A SHOP OR ARE 
A DRESSMAKER 


ND sell little accessories, or can originate and make them, find a new and 
extra way of making money from your cleverness? Why not send them 
to me to publish in THE LaprEs’ Home JouRNAL? The moment I print it I 
send the article back to you and you can sell it again or put it on sale; and 
I will pay you the highest price I can just for our use of it. This is a new ave- 
nue of making money out of any little accessory of dress, so long as it is new. 
It may be any kind of a little frill, but it must have novelty, originality and 

newness. Try it. Send to THE AccEssoriEs Epitor, THE LapDIEs’ Home 3 

5. A “Fauntleroy” chemisette of sheerest JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. B 17. This beautiful velvet bag is unusual, 


organdie, with the narrowest of net frills and iE i not only for its shape and shell-ringed lower 
a satin-ribbon lie with beaded fringed ends. ee EA ETE SOO ET RT EN NN NT PP PE” portion, but for its exquisite filtings. 


NOTE -Patterns for waists Nos. 9641 and 9643 (36 to 44 inches bust measure), No. 9639 (36 to 42 inches bust measure), and No. 9645 (34 to 42 inches bust measure), shown on pages 115 and 
116, and coats Nos. 9670 and 9672 (36 and 40 inches bust measure), shown on page 118, can be supplied for 15 cents each, post-free. Inclose money, stating size and number. 
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7. A wreath and 
Sprays of orange blossoms 
hand-embroidered on a sheer 
white collar. 






15. One of the pret- 
tiest of the beaded bags 
in pompadour design 
with ruby baskets filled 
with gay-colored posies. 













8. Rising 
to unusual 
heights 
and being 
stopped 
by a band 
of fur, 

this coat 

collar re- 
treated 
into a 
hood. 















1. Deep fichu-shaped organdie 
collar-and-cuff set made dainty 
with lace frills under a bias fold. 














17. For a long- 
stemmed rose two but- 
tonholes appeared on 
the satin lapel of a velvet 
afternoon costume. 


























16. A new flower 
collar seen on a 
theater gown, of 
striped taffeta, high 
in back and mitered 
«no on the shoulders. 












2. Velours sport hatin heart-of-lettuce green, with panne 
velvet petals, hand-embroidered in beautiful colors. 





9. A Breton sailor of black velvet shows a preference for a 
tan broadcloth crown. Below this a new visor motor hat ex- 
ploits a square lace veil. On the right a new-patterned veil 
weighted with fur balls trims a du Barry taffeta bonnet. 
















18. Washable satin made this 
lovely set with scalloped edges. 











3. High-back standing Frans Hals 
collar with insets of Valenciennes 
and embroidered stars. 


. ‘ a ‘ ' 5 
19. Black satin ribbon and Z 2 
white crépe made this fetching . 
new collar. . 









‘ 


4. In taupe, navy, black and pale 
gray come these beautifully patterned 
lace veils from Paris. 10. Venturing beyond the 
prescribed limit, this while 
broadcloth collar is crushed 
by an encircling ribbon. 





21. Novel organdie collar with a 
double-standing frill and a flat cape 
crossing in front. | 
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11. As white satin is the smari- 
est fabric for collars, it needs but 





20. Double-tiered hem- 
stitched collar with plaited 
jabot ends to be worn with a 
low, close-collared gown. 





silk fringe to complete it. 12. The new veils in silk or wool serve the double 
purpose of trimming the hat and veiling the face. 



















13. In poinsettia-red chenille 
with a foliage-green brim was 
this French naval biretta, every 
stitch crocheted, even to the posy 
which trims it. 





bs : 
5. Depending not alone on ils gauzy, 


ribbon-edged ruffles for favor, this party 
bag stops not at one but adds four tassels. 


22. Under a sheer lace-pointed collar, narrow 
Roman-siriped ribbon ends in along back bow. 





14. Of jersey cloth, the sport 
material everyone is wearing, is 
this smart little hat for golf or 

motor, with a not too 

















. wide brim and a crown 

i made up of sections 

: unusually shaped. 

a 

P 

4 | WHAT YOU CAN MAKE IS WORTH MORE TO ME 
| 

; THAN WHAT I SEE IN A SHOP | 

j ECAUSE in a shop somebody has seen it, may have copied it and it is not 

4 exactly new. But what you originate yourself no one else has seen, and 

i that adds to its value. Therefore I can pay you more for some little thing 

4 than I can pay to a shop. I mean any little accessory of dress, so long as it is 

new. And you may have it back the moment I print it, and then you can sell it 


to a shop, or place it in your shop, if you have one, for sale with the added value 
that it was thought new by THE LaprEes’ HomE Journat and published by it. 
And I will pay you the highest price I can, just for our use. Why not try it? 
Send me something—THE AcCcEssoRIES EpIToR, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


















6. Warm dark-blue jersey cloth latticed with old- 


23. A Louis XVI shape in black velvet boasting | 
gold braid makes this Rembrandt tam and scarf. | 


a single plume in old gold sweeping to the front. 








SET Me ree aye eee My reece ey eee QTE TTT Qe rece esr e elt @ LOVE | VetO|® server vern O cov @ cence. 


NOTE —Directions for making, or information as to where the articles on pages 115, 116, 117 and 118 may be purchased, will be given upon receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope sent to 
the Fashion Editor of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Patterns for hats 4,6 and 14, on pages 115 and 117, will be supplied for 5 cents each. 
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4. Silk net, Valen- 
ciennes lace and clever 
fingers worked magic, 
0 and the cap at $1.95, 
on the left, resulted. 


7. Crowned 
in embroidered 
batiste, this cap 
stands for serv- 
iceableness de- 
Spite its French 
origin, flowers 
and ribbon. 






5. Below hand- 
crocheted filet in- 
sertion and edging 
make a pretty bou- 
doir cap. 











10. For the many 
bur poses of femi- 
nine adornment 
is this rosette. 





















| J. These delicate ribbon circlets often 
replace ribbon bows on lingerie. 


8. Three rows 
of ribbon, inter- 5 
rupted with tiny buds and 


6. The full 
efu bows, trim this filmy cap. 


extent of the fash- 
tonable petticoat is exempli- 
fied in this satin one at $8.95, 
lace-and-ribbon adorned. 





} 
\ 2. Wide file: and Venetian lace made 
| this ribbon-trimmed brassiére. 


11. Narrow frills of lace adorn 
this dainty chemise. 


9. Plaited chiffon camisole 









ye with elastic-held lace top. 
4 
+. [ Ma fe “ nd 
I 3. To“ watch your step” is 13. Having a short ending in front, at least, this 
H y unnecessary in these ribbon é negligee of brocaded velvet and ermine made the 12. For atrousseau chest was this pretty 
4h mules with elastic instep guards. aoe most of the sleeves and ventured far out al the sides. flower-trimmed ribbon sachet designed. 
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14. The veil, in midnight blue, 
on this platinum-gray motor hat 
falis behind when speed is no 
longer a factor. 


15. Two exquisite examples of veils: 
the upper one, Georgette crépe bordered; 
the lower, a square of lace. 















a 





16. For many reasons black gloves, 
with their somberness lightened with 
broad points,tops and butions inwhile, 
are generally preferred for motoring. 





19. A purple ooze-leather belt success- iI) 
fully confines the chenille-bound veil, to the | 
complete self-effacement of this plush motor | | 


17. This coat (No. bonnet. 


9670) of heavy wool jer- 
sey in leaf brown, with 
a kolinsky collar, alter- 
nately belts and gathers 
in its waist fullness. 
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18. A warm motor coat without fur? Itis 
quite possible when made of checked velours 
cloth like No. 9672, with cavernous pockets 
and a chin-envelo ping collar. 








20. From under her motor coat this lovely 
gray jersey silk blouse appeared, and, where 
nol concealed by the bordered veil of her visor 
motor hat, were rows and patches of blue 
Chinese embroidery. 


21. As these warm woolen auto- 
mobile stockings go right over the 
shoes, a hole is provided for the heel. 
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THE MAKE-OVER SHOP 








HEN I was a child I always knew how 
VV many years ‘‘I had grown” from the 
number of ruffles or tucks on my skirt. 
The children of today are spared this mortifica- 
tion, as the skirts in all cases are straight, plaited 
or shirred on to the little bodice; and the bodice 
is loose fitting and hangs jacket shape, or as a 
small blouse. Let us take a few individual cases, 
on which we can work out one or two problems 
with the mother from some partly worn clothes 
of her own. To make this question clearer be- 
tween you and me, I shall speak of these little 
make-over fashion plates as real children. 
“Bobby” is clothed in a discarded tailored 
skirt of his mother’s. The middle section of the 
skirt, which presumably is the least worn, will 
answer for the entire little suit dress. It buttons 
straight down the center front, with perfectly 
plain little set-in sleeves fulled into band cuffs. 

















BY MRS. RALSTON 


The cape or collar portion may be varied, 
according to necessity or choice. The belt is a 
suéde, passed through wide bound buttonholes 
around the waistline; and the back of this little 
dress hangs straight and unbelted. 


ARIE ANNA’S” dress is made from her 
elder sister’s plaited skirt, the plaits of the 
skirt being used for the front panel and for the en- 
tire skirt below the little overhanging plain jacket, 
which forms the sides and back of the bodice. 
The sleeves are plain cut, set into the normal 
armholes, or onto the short-waist-length net lin- 
ing. Thelinencollarand cuffs are detachable. 
“Barbara’s” dress is made either from a coat 
and skirt, or from any odds and ends. The dress 
buttons down the front from the collar line to the 
long waistline, and from there to the edge of the 
skirt it is stitched or placketed. The sleeves are 
semikimono set in witha shoulderyoke. It hasa 
white leather belt and linen collar and cuffs. 
“TLucille’s’’ dress is made from a gown of 
mamma’s. The skirt is straight and laid in wide 
box plaits. The sleeves are kimono. Altogether 
it is the simplest, straightest kind of a little gar- 
ment, worn with an “overall”? jumper of Geor- 
gette crépe, which is cut straight and sleeveless; 
a three-inch double-fold girdle of the plaid is 
passed through and knotted in the center at back. 
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WP 9606 



























































Lucille 
9608 





DO YOU WANT TO KNOW ABOUT 
THE LATEST STYLES RIGHT NOW? 


HE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL editors have 

established a quick personal mail service, 
devoted entirely to women’s and children’s 
clothes, so that our fashion editors may be able to 
write to each reader all about the latest styles 
just when she needs such information. There is 
no charge for this service, except the inclosure of 
a stamped, addressed envelope for an answer; this 
is imperative. To obtain this quick service, write 
to the Fashion Editor, THE LADIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for these designs can be supplied for fifteen cents each, post-free. 
8, 10 and 12 years; No. 9606 in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years, and No. 9610 in sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 












Barbara 
9612 


a e in our little family is “Charlotta.” 
There must be, for this child at least, an ex- 
tra nice dress or tailored suit. This skirt is made 
with side-plaited panel front, and box-plaited 
center back, and either gored or circular sides, 
according to the material you are recutting. The 
bodice is straight and long-waisted, with kimono 
cap-top sleeves. The bodice is cut in one piece 
from the shoulder to the lower edge, which forms 
the upper section of the skirt. Over this is placed 
a wide, straight girdle of the same material. .The 
whole may be ‘‘swung” on a suspender lining, 
made of bands of light-muslin. The soft blouse 
front is made of the washable silk, 











Marie Anna 
9604 





/ 













Nos. 9604, 9608 and 9612 come in sizes 6, 


If there is no agency for Home Patterns 


in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in the Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, size and price to the Pattern 
Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, or to any of the following: Home Patlern Company, 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

The winter number of ‘‘ The Home Book of Fashions”? is on sale at the pattern counter of every agency for Home Patterns, or at any branch office. 


Price, twenty-five cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. It contains a coupon good for any pattern shown in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Reducing Corsets 
For The Large Woman 


We call them “Reducing”’ 
Corsets, but they are in fact 
scientifically designed 
models for all large women. 
They are strong, shapely 
and comfortable, of the same 
guaranteed quality always 
found in 


VAT Iter s 


Rust - Proof 


(Cors CCS — 


There are back lace and front lace 
Reducing styles—the former with 
abdominal belts, and the latter with 
heavy graduated steels, to give the 
support and straight front line you 
wish. 


“TDouble-Double’’ boning 
supports perfectly but 
“‘sives’’ more readily than 
single heavy steels. 


Then there is the Warner 
patented *‘Double Skirt’ — 
a thin under layer of fine 
batiste from the waist line 
down—used in certain 
models. It permits the use 
of lighter, softer fabrics and 
insures a corset that will not 
stretch or tear. 


And the rubber button hose 
supporters have an especially 
strong elastic. 


Above all, these models are fash- 
ionably shaped. There is no reason 
why the large woman should not 
have graceful figure lines. 


Tall or short, if you are large, ask 
for 


Warner’s Reducing 
Rust- Proof Corsets 


$2.50, $3, $3.50, $4 & $5 
Other models as low as $1 


Every Corset Guaranteed 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COM PANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 

















































































"REG. U.S, PAT. OFF.” 


Hot Water Bottles 
fountain Syringes 
Combination Syringes 
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pended upon in time of need. 

They last longer, wear better 
and give greater service in every way. 
They have no weak spots; no seams 
to leak; no bindings to come loose. 
They are moulded into one piece— 
not cemented together. 

The rubber is strong and tough, and 
at the same time soft, pliable and elas- 
tic. Its superior quality and our sci- 
entific manufacturing processes assure 
long service and maximum satisfaction 
to you. The patented ‘‘WEAREVER"” 
Water Bottle Neck Construction is a 
valuable improvement which makes 
strong the point where most water 
bottles are weakest. 

Of those shown below, ‘‘WEAR- 
EVER” No. 40 Hot Water Bottle (5), 
No. 24 Fountain Syringe (6) and No. 
409 Combination Syringe (7) constitute 
our most popular group. They havea 
smooth, sanitary surface; are maroon in 
color and finely finished, and offer you 
exceptional values. The “‘WEAR- 
EVER” De Luxe Line (see No. 1 and 
No. 2 below) offers styles which are 
beautiful in design and color effects. 
They are the very finest quality obtain- 
able. 

Ask your druggist to show you 
“WEAREVER” when next you need a 
water bottle or syringe—or any other 
piece of rubber goods for the home. You 
will be well pleased with the values he 
offers. You will be even better pleased 
with the thorough satisfaction ‘‘WEAR- 


“Tense rubber goods can be de- 


EVER” Rubber Goods give in service. 





Ask for This 
Free Booklet 


It gives descriptions of these 
and other goods. Mailed post- 
paid upon request. If you care 
to enclose 6c in stamps, we will 
send also one of our regular “*O” 
size, 15c ‘“* WEAREVER” Rub- 
ber Sponges. It’s a convenient 
toilet requisite that can be 
cleansed by boiling. 


THE FAULTLEss RUBBER COMPANY 









Makers of a 510 Rubber Street 
Complete Line of Ashland, Ohio 
Rubber Goods U.S.A. 


for the Home, 


Ofc.22° 1 


ALEVE” styles 


y Indicated Here by Nurnber 

1— “Wearever” De Luxe No. 50 Hot Water Bottle. 
(Pat. Mch, 20, '06). (Dec. 22, '14), Size 2, 
Maroon, Silver Gray or Mottled Color. 

2—“Wearever”’ De Luxe No. 26 Fountain Syringe 
(Pat. Dec. 22, °14). Size 2, Maroon, Silver Gray 
or Mottled Color. 

3—-“Wearever”’ No. 75 Hot Water Bottle (Pat. Mch. 
20, 06). Size 2. Maroon or Mottled Color, 

4—“Wearever”’ No. 48 Fountain Syringe, Size 2. 
Maroon or Mottled Color, 

5— “Wearever” No, 40 Hot Water Bottle (Pat. Mch. 
20, 06). Sizes 00, 0, 1, 2,3, amd 4, Maroon Color; 
also sizes 00 and 0 in Blue Color. 

6—‘“‘Wearever” No, 24 Fountain Syringe. Sizes 2 
and 3. Maroon Color. 

7—“‘Wearever”’ No. 409 Combination 

Syringe (Pat. Mch. 20, '06). 
Sizes 2,3,and4, Maroon 

*olor. . 




















GARMENTS ¢hat can EASILY ée 
NOVICE, for SEAMS are FEW 

















No. 9502—Boys’ Russian suit. Sizes only 2, 4, 6—15 cents 
No. 9324—Girls’ semidressy dress. Sizes 6 to 14—15 cents 
No. 9522—Girls’ party dress. Sizes 6 to 12—15 cents 


No. 9506—Girls’ single-breasted coat. 


cents 








No. 9366—Front -closing 
waist. Sizes 32 to 42—15 

















No. 9555— Misses’ one-piece dress. Sizes 14 to 20—15 cents 
No. 9526—Three-piece front-opening skirt. Sizes 24 to 34—15 cents 


No. 9553— Misses’ one-piece dress. 





No. 9521—Practical 
Morning waist. Sizes 36 
to 44—15 cents 





No. 9358—One-piece or two-piece circular skirt. 
No. 9523—One-piece apron, kimono style. Sizes 
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Sizes 22 to 32—15 cents 
36, 40, 44—10 cents 


No. 9561—One-piece plaited dress. Sizes 34 to 40—15 cents 











No. 9520—Another Russian-style dress. 
No. 9528—Splendid school dress. 
No. 9015—Girls’ afternoon dress. 


Sizes 1 to 6—15 cents 


cents 
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No. 9546—Ladies’ 
waist. Sizes 34 to 42—15 
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No. 9172—Misses’ box-plaited dress. 
No. 9571—Six-gored yoke skirt. 
Sizes 14 to 20—15 cents 








No. 8995—Front-opening house dress. 
No. 9565—Redingote dress with vest. 
No. 9244—Three-piece gathered skirt. 








Pere (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for the prices stated, post-free. If there is no agency for 
| Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, 
size and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 
Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, 


Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto 


The winter number of “The Home Book of Fashions”’ 


Price, twenty-five cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. 


, Ontario, Canada. 


MADE é4y the 
and SHORT 





Sizes 8 to 14—15 cents 
Sizes 2 to 12—15 cents 





9553 


Sizes 24 to 32—15 cents 


ts on sale at the pattern counter of every agency for Home Patterns, or at any branch office. 
It contains a coupon good for any pattern shown in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Sizes 8 to 14—15 cents 





Sizes 14 to 20—15 cents 





No.9401— Peplum jumper 
with cape. Sizes 34 to 
42—15 cents 





Sizes 32 to 46—15 cents 
Sizes 34 to 44—15 cents 
Sizes 22 to 32—15 cents 


Missouri; 36 South Clinton 
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SUGGESTIONS for the WINTER WARDROBE, 
WHICH can EASILY be MADE at HOME 
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No. 8996—Simple tucked No. 9548—A new basc 

w Z ° é sque 
é blouse. Sizes 32 to 42— waist. Sizes 36 to 44 ts 
- 15 cents cents 
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LAS re" SALA AMA 


No. 9554-—Easily made 
separate skirt. Sizes 24 





No. 9552— Good skirt for 
9339 plaids. Sizes 24 to 32— Model at $2.00 
to 34—15 cents 15 cents 


No. 9542—Coat with large turniown collar. Sizes onty 36, 40, 44—15 cents 


; N J Sc No. 9553—Splendid one-piece dress for serge. Sizes 34 to 44—15 cents 
: No. 9339— Practical dress c'osing in front. Sizes 34 to 44—15 cents No. 9068—Sleeveless bolero dress for all ages. Sizes 32 to 42—15 cents a é 
> 


Corset 
As You Choose 


Your Gown 





—for its graceful, fash- 
ionable lines. That is 
how tens of thousands 
of women choose with 
such perfect satisfac- 
tion their 





q ; : . 0435 - se 
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| No. 9549— Becoming voung girls’ dress. Sizes 8 to 14—15 cents No. 9435—Laced-front school dress. Sizes 6 to 14 
No. 9564—Girls’ Norfolk dress. Sizes 6 to 12—15 cents No. 9556—Little girls’ sailor dress. Sizes only 4, 6, 8—15 cents 
} No. 9547—Girls’ semidressy coat. Sizes 8 to 14—15 cents No. 9551—Attractive frock for dress-up. Sizes 6 to 12—15 cents 
: No. 9570—Side-closing schoo! dress. Sizes 4 to 10—15 cents 


—15 cents 









































You will appreciate the cor- 
» rect, fashionable figure and 
j grace of movement which 
the American Lady models 
Cy 
% 9387 give. 
yer No.9454— Russiansty‘e No. 9387—Real Russian No. 8865—Very simple W eek after week you will 
aist. Sizes 32 to 42— blouse waist. Sizes 34 shirt waist. Sizes 32 t ° ° 
to — wae wT e-tcas ican appreciate American Lady 
materials and workmanship 
which account for their 
unusual wearing service. 
Ask at your favorite store to see the 
American Lady Corset designed 
especially for your figure. 
Front Lace or Back Lace Styles. 
] Ha Wek $7.00 $7.25 $7.50 $9.00 $9.50 
Pera re Ge a ze 
ne $3.90 $3.50 $5.00 
oe 5 9055 
nied ’ Catalog if requested. 
i No. a Misses’ loose o—e No. — —Three-piece skirt. Sizes 22 to 32—15 cents No. sere nay Eaapire. 
4 iece ss. Sizes 14 to 20— No. 9581—Ladies’ yoke skirt. Sizes 24 to 32—15 ts sut dress. Sizes 14 to 2 15 : 
4 at mage cise “ No. 8895—Three-piece skirt. Fgh to 3215 Porno ~~ pont - American Lady Corset Co., Inc. 
4 No. 9550—Panel-front skirt. Sizes 24 to 32—15 cents Home Office: Detroir 
| New York Chicago San Francisco 
y for 3 ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for the prices stated, post-free. If there is no agency for eee 
nber, 4 Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, 
1116 3 size and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 
inton ia Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton 
Street, Chicago, Illinois ; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
fice. _ The winter number of “ The Home Book of Fashions” is on sale at the pattern counter of every agency for Home Patterns, or at any branch office. 














Price, twenty-five cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. It contains a coupon good for any pattern shown in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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In some poor seasons the 
vanilla planiations yield no 
genuine first quality beans. 
As non? but the first grade 
is used in Burnett's Vanilla 
a reserve stock is kept to in- 
sure its uniform high qual- 
ity—even when a crop fails. 


Neapolitan Whip 


Mix half a pound of chopped 
walnuts with half a pound 
of chopped fresh marshmal- 
j lows. Blend with the mix- 
ture enough whipped cream, 
flavored with Burnett's 
Vanilla, to hold it 
together. Serve in 
glasses with a fruit 
sauce, or garnished 
with fruit. 







every woman 
doesn’t insist 





Almost every tropical country 
produces ‘‘vanilla beans,’ but 
from Mexico only come those 
yielding the unique flavor which 
expert housewives have set up 
asastandard. If everyone knew 
their delicious flavor and insisted 
on it, that small and precious 
crop would fall far short of the 
demand. More than one-half of 
that crop’s best quality only is 
taken by the Joseph Burnett Co. 
Other extract makers may use 
some of these choice beans, but 
there is 2o other used in 


urnett’s 


VANILLA 


The housewife who takes pride in her desserts 
appreciates the exquisite flavor of Burnett’s 
and also another of its virtues—economy. Not 
only is very little necessary but the risk of 
spoiling a whole dessert with an inferior flavor 
is avoided. 


DESSERT BOOK—FREE 


Send us your grocer’s name and we will mail you a copy 
of ‘'115 Dainty Desserts.” It is interesting and helpful. 


Joseph Burnett Company 
36 India St., Boston, Mass. 


ay 





THE NEW COIFFURES THIS SEASON 


RING to be individual, the débutante of 

this season dresses her hair after a por- 
trait of her great-grandmother, and makes a 
charming picture in her quaintly cut evening 
gown. The demure coiffure centered below, 
which a shy young bud wore at her coming-out 
party, was copied from the old photograph 





































‘Le new high coiffure ends in a suc- 
cession of soft ringlets, each deftly 
arranged and invisibly pinned. When one 
is very young curls may be tossed hither 
and thither, but with the addition of years 
a careless coiffure will detract from one’s 
grace or beauty. 









illustrated on the left, an arrangement which 
was made famous in the early part of 1835 
by Madame Malibran. The hair is parted on 
each side, drawn straight back, and wound 
into a soft coil with a flirtation coil over each 
shoulder. When the curls are not becoming 
the hair may be turned under in the now famil- 
iar “bobbed” style, or twisted into flat rolls. 





CCASIONALLY one or 
two round or square 
topped pins, studded with 
brilliants, are placed low 
under the curls at the center 


back, where the hair is lapped, or a long bar of bril- 
liants is used to ornament the evening coiffure. This 
coiffure above is a variation of the French twist, the 
ends of the hair being formed in curls. Parted low on 
the left side, the hair waves softly over the top of the 
head and is drawn close and smooth over the ears 
and in back. It is charming for the evening for a 
young girl or matron. The curls must be adjusted to 
conform with the profile, and often a lower arrange- 
ment may be more becoming. As stiff or regular 
curls are exceedingly ungraceful, lift them gently 


with a hairpin or with fingers to loosen and separate 
the hair for an easier effect. 
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OU can’t help liking V Wizard Polish gg “Hyd $ easy to use, 





produces a hard, dry, brilliant lustre. 
it will satisfy you completely; if not, any 


We guysneee that 
aler will 


refund your money. Wizard Polish, all sizes, 25c to 


$2.50. Sample 


bottle mailed on request. 


Wizard Mops are the best for your floors; 
keep them clean and polished. Styles at 
50c, 75c, $1.00 and $1.25. 


WIZARD PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
1493 W. 37th St., Chicago 













A NEW, QUICK, PERSONAL FASHION 
SERVICE 


FREE TO EVERY HOME JOURNAL READER 


4 ACH month’s edition of THE Lapties’ HoME 

_4 JOURNAL grows larger in respect to the 
number of magazines printed. This of course 
means that, in order to maintain the magazine’s 
standard of printing, the issues must be sent to 
press earlier; and this makes it increasingly 
difficult to keep in touch with the ever-shifting 
fashions in women’s clothes. Therefore the 
editors of THE Lapres’ Home JouRNAL have 
decided to establish a quick, personal mail 
service, devoted entirely to women’s clothes, 
so that our fashion editors may be able to write 
to each reader all about the latest styles, just 
when she needs such information, and not 
compel her to wait for the magazine. 

There will be no charge for this service except 
the inclosure of a stamped, addressed envelope for 
answer. But this is imperative. 

To obtain this personal service, write 

THe FASHION EDITOR 
Tue LApIEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


If You Need Help in Making Over 
Last Winter’s Clothes 


f hese same method of a quick, personal mail 
service will be adopted with regard to any 
phase of making-over or of home dressmaking. 
Almost any dress can be made over to suit pre- 
vailing modes, but naturally the woman, if she 
alters her dress, wants to change it to the very 
latest line or mode. Hence the need of the same 
quick service. Special designs will be selected 
to meet the individual needs, showing how the 
dress will look made over, and one of several 
home-dressmaking experts will tell the woman 
exactly how it can be done. 

There will be no charge for this service except 
the inclosure of a stamped, addressed envelope for 
reply. But this ts imperative. 

To obtain this make-over service, write 

Mrs. HELEN CUSHING 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Little One’s Clothes 


N UST be very warm for winter weather, so 
pt when a mother is ready to take hold of her 
children’s clothes she wants to know what to 
get or make without any unnecessary delay. 
So we will establish a separate service for her, 
also quick and personal and giving a mother 
the very latest idea in the world of children’s 
clothes, whether she wants to buy something 
new or to make something old oyer into new 
and make it last another year. 

There will be no charge for this service except 
the inclosure of a stamped, addressed envelope for 
reply. But this is imperative. 

To obtain this children’s service, write 

Mrs. MARTHA MASON 
THE Lapties’ HomME JouRNAL 

INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Hats and Hair are Important 


L- AT fashions change so often and so radi- 

cally, usually necessitating that the hair 
be worn differently, that a quick, personal mail 
service—quicker than the magazine can give— 
is also made imperative. Hence we will also 
establish this quicker service, and help any girl 
or woman with her hat—sending her a design 
of the newest hat best suited to her, or tell her 
how she can make over last year’s hat, or how 
she can make her own hat 

Then, too, if desired, we will tell her about 
her hair—how to wear it and how she can 
arrange it in the latest mode that is becoming 
to her particular style of feature. 

There will be no charge for this service except 
the inclosure of a stamped, addressed envelope for 
reply. But this is imperative. 

To obtain this service, write 

THE MILLINERY EDITOR 
(About hats) 
THe Hair EpitTor 
(About hair) 
Tue LAptEs’ HoME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 








NOTE—An illustrated book containing tv-enty-one easily made and up-to-date fancy- 
dress costumes for masquerade parties has been carefully prepared and is now on sale for 
15 cents a copy. The origin and name of each costume are given, together with a full 
description of how each one may be made and the materials and colors used. Send your 
order for “ Fancy Dress for Masquerade,” inclosing 15 cents, to the Fashion Department, 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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RUMBLES is the new whole wheat food, produced by the 

Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Company. It is the only cereal 
food made from Durum Wheat, which is considerably more nutri- 
tious than any other wheat. 

Durum wheat is particularly rich in protein, phosphates and 
mineral salts, the foods that build muscle and brain—rich in starch, 
the great energy food, and rich in bran, with its valuable 
laxative properties. 

Krumbles is the whole of the Durum wheat, cooked, “krumbled’”’ 
and delicately toasted. Its fascinating flavor is created by an 
original and exclusive method of the Kellogg Toasted Corn 
Flake Company, which brings out the full richness of the 
wheat—a flavor never known before in all the thousands of 
years people have been eating wheat. 


There is nothing more nourishing for growing children and invalids 
than a dish of Krumbles with milk or cream. The strength-giving 
properties of Durum wheat make Krumbles an ideal winter cereal. 

Go easy with the sugar—the more you chew Krumbles, the 
sweeter it tastes. 


In the WAX TITE 
package 


a Ih Aallogy 


Made in Battle Creek, Mich., and Toronto. 
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| Sold by leading dealers. Ask for catalogue ¥-28" 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. 
Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO - 


SAN FRANCISCO 
HAMILTON, CANADA 

































































